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that arrows of the Scythian type were manufactured in various places, a 
fact which is attested to by the discovery of a mold for casting arrows of a 
similar range to those of the Scythians, in Mosul (present-day Iraq) 
[71:239]. It is also known that Cimmerians were included in the ranks of 
mercenaries of the Assyrian Army [AVIU, p. 213, No. 66 - the year 679] 
and that the Assyrian king Esarhaddon had a Cimmerian bow. Accord- 
ing to Piotrovsky, "many arrows of the Scythian type have been gathered 
on the sites of ancient battles in which the Medes participated" [71:238]. 
According to Diakonoff, Scythian arrowheads have also been observed 
"on the sites of the sieges of cities where, as far as it is known from 
historical sources, the Scythians had never been, while the Medes and 
Persians have been attested to having been in these places, particularly in 
Babylon" [35:229, 254, note 2; cf. 435:256-7]. 

Until now, scholars have ascribed the "Scythian" arrowheads found at 
the walls of the ancient cities of western Asia to the Iranians (that is the 
Scythians, Medes and Persians), and, on the basis of these arrowheads, 
they have attempted to determine the ethnic group to which the warriors 
belonged. However they have disregarded the fact, frequently attested to 
in the cuneiform sources, that the Scythians exerted a certain influence on 
the arms of the Babylonian army even prior to the seizure of Mesopotamia 
by the Persians. Not infrequently the Babylonian warriors of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II and Nabonidus were armed with Scythian bows and Scythian 
arrows with copper and iron heads, and had other Scythian arms and 
cavalry harnesses ("Cimmerian leather straps," "200 Cimmerian reed 
arrows, of which 180 were with copper heads, and one Cimmerian bow") 
[CT, Vol. 22, 105; GC, Vol. 1, 122; Pohl 1, 35; YBT, Vol. 6, 237]. According 
to document TCL XII, 114, the bowmen who performed watch duty were 
armed with spears, iron daggers, shields, "Akkadian" bows and arrows, 
and also 116 "Cimmerian" arrows, 46 of which had iron heads. 

As Piotrovsky has pointed out: "It has been observed that many 
bronze-tipped arrowheads of the Scythian type were used by the Urar- 
tians along with their own iron arrowheads," as revealed in the store- 
rooms of the Urartian fortress of Teishebaini [71:241]. 

It is also possible that the Assyrians and Babylonians borrowed from 
the Scythians special head-gear with high pointed tops, stretched 
upward, which were called karballatu in Babylonia. The origin of this 
word is not clear, but it is noteworthy that it is mentioned in cuneiform 
sources beginning only with Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian times 
[CAD, Vol. 8, p. 215; AHw, p. 449]. However, except for those cases 
where it is a question of "Cimmerians," it is not possible to say with 
confidence that the word karballatu in the Akkadian texts implies a pointed 
cap, not simply a hat. In any case, this was the head-dress of the mounted 
warrior under the Achaemenids [see, for instance, UCP, Vol. 9, 3]. 
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In Achaemenid inscriptions, the name of the tribe Sakai Tigrakhauda 
("Sakai with the pointed caps") is translated into Akkadian as "country of 
the Cimmerians, whose caps are pointed." Herodotus (III, 92) mentions 
the Scythian tribe of Orthokorybantioi, whose name is a translation of the 
Iranian word Tigrakhauda [429:17; 35:248]. Herzfeld assumes that the 
Akkadian karballatu and the Greek kyrbasia refer to the same original 
Iranian term [371:327-8]. Citing a list of satrapies of the Achaemenid 
empire, Herodotus (VII, 64) reports that the Sakai were a Scythian tribe 
who wore pointed caps on their heads. At this point in his work, he 
attributes the kyrbasia head-gear to the Amyrgian Scythians. In the 
opinion of some scholars, Herodotus confuses the Amyrgian Scythians 
with the Orthokorybantioi [429:17; 371:327]. Herzfeld maintains that Hero- 
dotus erroneously located the Orthokorybantioi in Media and that, in 
reality, they lived beyond Sogdiana [371:327]. According to Diakonoff, 
pointed caps were worn not only by the Scythians from the tribe of 
Tigrakhauda, but also by some other Scythian tribes, and Herodotus was 
right in locating the Orthokorybantioi in Media [35:248-50]. Finally, accord- 
ing to evidence from the lexicon of Byzantine times entitled Suda, the 
Orthokorybantioi lived in Asia Minor. It would seem to us that the 
Scythians who invaded Media and Asia Minor in the seventh century B.C. 
settled in these countries, a reconstruction which is also corroborated by 
archaeological finds [35:252-3], and that the statements from Herodotus 
and the Suda thus do not contradict each other and are based on reliable 
sources. 

According to evidence from documents in Babylonia, the equipment 
and weapons of a horseman of the Achaemenid army consisted of an iron 
helmet, an iron suit of armor, and also a bronze shield and two iron spears 
[257:208; 196:83]. 

The backbone of the Persian army were the 10,000 "immortal" warriors. 
According to Herodotus (VII, 83), they were called immortal because their 
number was constant and, when one of them died, a new warrior was 
appointed in his place. In Pagliaro's view, Herodotus or. his informant 
confused here the word anufya ("follower," "adherent") with the word 
anausa ("immortal") [557:i34ff]- The first thousand of these warriors 
consisted exclusively of representatives of the Persian nobility and were 
the personal guard of the king. Xenophon (Anab. I, 9, 3) relates that all the 
sons of highly-placed Persians were trained at the court of the king, where 
they learned to give commands and to be subordinate. There is no doubt 
that these were the future bodyguards of the king. They were armed with 
spears which had gold pomegranates at the butt-end [see the report of 
Heracleides of Cyme in FHG, Vol. 2, pp. 95-6]. Diodorus (XVII, 59, 3) 
writes of these warriors that they were armed with spears, the ends of 
which reminded one of a quince in terms of their shape, and that they 
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were distinguished by their great height. Images have been preserved in 
Persepolis of such royal bodyguards, armed with bows, quivers, shields 
and short swords. They all also have spears with pomegranates, the gold 
from which was stripped off by the Macedonian conquerors of the city. 

The remaining nine regiments of the "immortal" warriors consisted of 
representatives of various Iranian tribes, and also of Elamites, as can be 
seen from the depictions on the Persepolis and Susa reliefs. Only the 
Elamites and Medes are depicted as being armed among the representa- 
tives of the 28 people who were carrying the throne of Darius I on the 
relief at Naqshi-i Rustam. 

If we are to believe Xenophon (Cyrop. VII, 5, 68), the corps of the 
"immortals" was instituted as early as the rule of Cyrus II. He selected 
10,000 men so that they might maintain watch day and night over the 
palace where he lived; they accompanied him on campaigns. 

The hazarapatish - "a thousand leader," whose title the Greek authors 
rendered with the word chiliarch - stood at the head of all the regiments of 
the "immortal" ones. In the opinion of Junge, one of the Persian reliefs 
depicts an hazarapatish reporting to the king during an audience. The king 
is sitting under a canopy, wearing his crown. He is holding a long scepter 
in his right hand and a lotus blossom in his left hand. There are two fire 
altars in front of him. Behind him is a man in Persian clothing with a 
bashlyk, holding a large fan over the head of the king to keep the flies 
away. Behind him appears a guardsman - an "immortal," armed with a 
long spear. In front of the king stands a man in Median costume with an 
akinakes on the side and with a rod in his hand, with which he is directing a 
royal reception [410:17]. This is, in Junge's opinion, an hazarapatish, who is 
leading important personages up to the king for a reception (c/. the report 
of Hesychius to the effect that the hazarapatish directed a reception at the 
residence of the Persian king) [486:227-34]. Since this relief is located on 
one of the porticos of the treasury building, Junge assumed that the 
treasury was also subordinate to the chiliarch, but Hinz points out that, 
since the previously mentioned man in the relief was depicted in Median 
costume, he could not have been the chief of the royal bodyguards, who 
were themselves Persians. According to Hinz, this was an "Ho'fmar- 
schall" who directed receptions at the palace. He covered his mouth with 
his hand, Hinz contends, in order not to defile the king with his breathing 
[381:68], but, more likely, Szemerenyi is right in his view that the man is 
kissing his hand as a sign of respect for the king, as if he were sending him 
his kiss [661:383]. 

In any case, the hazarapatish was the individual who enjoyed the 
greatest confidence of the king, and was the highest civil servant in the 
state, responsible for security and order in the palace. He also concerned 
himself with the comforts and well-being of the king during campaigns. 
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He kept an eye on the dealings of the palace with the outside world and 
reported to the king about all important events [410:16ft; 415:660ft; cf. 
595:94ft, where it is noted that the post of hazarapatish is also mentioned in 
the Bible in the form of ptSgr - "second" - i.e. the highest dignitary in the 
Persian empire]. 

Szemerenyi believes that the combining of the functions of the hazarapa- 
tish and the civil servant who conducted palace receptions occurred only 
at a later time, and that under the Achaemenids these were two different 
positions; the Greek authors confused the Iranian words hazarapatish and 
azarapatiS, which designated these two posts respectively. Szemerenyi 
also assumes that it was only under Artaxerxes I that the hazarapatish 
achieved the pre-eminent position of supreme dignitary attached to the 
court [661:384-90]. 

The Persian army was divided into corps, regiments and smaller units 
of 10,000, 1,000, 100 and ten men [Herod. VII, 81; cf. 142:68-9; 661:377-8]. 
From the fifth century B.C. onwards, when the situation of the agrarian 
population in Persia began to deteriorate due to class stratification, the 
Persian infantry began to take second place and was gradually replaced by 
Greek mercenaries, who played a large role owing to their technical 
superiority. In one of his own inscriptions (DPe), Darius I appeals to his 
successors to show concern for the Persian people ^.the troops - so as not 
to have to fear any foe. But under later Achaemenids this appeal was 
forgotten, and the oppression of the Persian people by the nobility led to a 
loss in the combat ability of the Persian army. Xenophon (Cyrop. VIII, 8, 
26) writes that at the beginning of the fourth century b.c. the Persians, 
without the Greeks, were already no longer in a position to go to war, 
since their military competence stood at a low level. As early as the 
beginning of the sixth century b.c, Greek mercenaries were considered 
the best in the world both in terms of their arms, weapons, and in terms of 
their tactics and strategy. 

The hired mercenaries (mainly Greeks) of the Persian kings usually 
received payment in silver and gold coins, and, judging. by Xenophon 
(Anab. I, 3, 14), used markets to buy their own foodstuffs, for whose 
availability the military leaders were answerable (cf. Anab. I, 5, 6; mer- 
cenaries among the Persians did not receive rations). Herodotus (VII, 
23) also mentions markets in the Persian army; Pseudo-Aristotle (Oec. 
II, 24a) writes that there were merchants in the Persian mercenary 
army. 

According to Athenaeus (Deipnosoph. IV, 145B), a certain number of 
Greek mercenaries were also to be found in the royal residences. These 
mercenaries received food from the royal kitchens, but its cost was 
deducted from their payment in silver. Besides the Greeks, representa- 
tives of other peoples also served as mercenaries, including men from the 
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Mardoi, Chalibes, Taochoi, etc., who belonged to the semi-independent 
tribes that were part of the Achaemenid empire. 

As the Fortification texts testify, in Persia itself warriors who were not 
mercenaries received allowances. For instance, one bowman received 2 
liters of flour daily over the course of six months [PF 1256]. A warrior 
armed with a battle-axe received 2 liters of wine, besides flour, as road 
provisions [PF 1560]. 

Special military units, usually headed by Persians, were quartered at 
strategically important points on roads and in fortresses, and in naturally 
fortified points (e.g. the Cilician Gates). One Babylonian document 
mentions the Iranian Bagavir, the commandant of a Persian garrison and 
fortress in Babylon [CT, Vol. 22, 74; cf. 264:107ft]. Arrian (Anab. I, 17, 5) 
describes one such fortress with a Persian garrison as a fortification work 
surrounded on all sides by a triple wall. 

Troops were quartered in the conquered countries to prevent uprisings 
of vanquished peoples. The composition of these troops was diverse, but 
the inhabitants of the province in question were usually not among them. 
(However, in the Egyptian fortress of Syene, in particular, a detachment 
of troops, consisting of individuals of local origin, revolted at the end of 
Cambyses's reign (AP 27)). It is possible to conclude from a report of 
Herodotus (III, 91) that Egypt had to deliver annually 120,000 medimnoi 
(measures) of grain to supply the soldiers of the king who were 
quartered in the country; the Achaemenids maintained an army of 10,000 
to 12,000 men in this country [Kraeling, p. 32]. Some of these troops 
were located in the White Castle at Memphis, where the largest garrison 
in Egypt was situated. It is probable that the garrison troops in Babylonia 
numbered approximately the same; this was apparently one of the basic 
reasons for the fact that under the Achaemenids prices for grain and other 
foodstuffs, as well as for production tools, rose by 50 per cent in this 
country, although the cost of land increased only insignificantly [195:136]. 

The Achaemenids settled soldiers on the borders of the state after 
allotting them parcels of land. The Elephantine military colony, created to 
keep watch and perform military service on the border of Egypt with 
Nubia, is the best known to us of all the military garrisons of this type. 
Herodotus (II, 30), who himself visited Elephantine (the Egyptian name 
was Yeb), relates that a strengthened fortress with a powerful garrison 
was situated there. The fortress of Syene (modern-day Aswan) was also 
located alongside it. 

Persians, Medes, Choresmians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Aramaeans 
and others served in the Elephantine garrison, but a substantial part of 
this garrison consisted of Jewish settlers, who had served there even as 
early as under the Egyptian pharaohs and who had been enlisted by the 
Achaemenids in their army. These Jews numbered 600 to 800, including 
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women and children [507:37]. The Aramaic documents from Elephantine 
often call the garrison the "Jewish troops." 

Military settlers lived in Elephantine with their families. The troops 
were divided into subdivisions {degel) of 100 men each, designated by the 
names of their commanders. Persians (Artabanu, Haumadata, Atarparan, 
etc.) and Babylonians (Iddin-Nabu, Nabu-kudurri) stood at the head of 
these groups of one hundred. One such commander, the Iranian Varya- 
zata, is mentioned in the texts over a period of more than 30 years. The 
subdivisions of 100 men were divided into groups of ten, also designated 
by the names of their chiefs. 

The residence of the commander of the garrison (rab haila - "chief of 
troops") was located in Syene, where the civil administration and judicial 
institutions of the southern administrative district of Egypt were likewise 
situated. All the military units situated in Upper Egypt as far as Memphis 
were, apparently, subordinate to the chief of the Elephantine garrison 
[173:148]. The Aramaic documents mention a Persian civil servant, 
Vidranga, who was commander of the garrison in Syene, and later 
became governor (frataraka - "supreme one") in Elephantine. He had not 
only military, but also judicial authority over the colonists. A document 
concerning the adoption of a slave was drawn up in his presence 
[173:147ft; 2878:114 and 159; Kraeling, pp. 41-8]. s 

People who were in direct military service received a monthly salary in 
silver and in kind (grain, meat, vegetables, etc.). One fragmentary 
papyrus has preserved a list of rations for 54 soldiers of the Syene garrison 
[AP 24]. The monthly rations varied, depending on the rank of the 
warriors, from 1 to 2.5 artaba of barley [cf. Kraeling, p. 41]. The monetary 
salary was received by the soldiers on a monthly basis. Thus, in a papyrus 
dated in the year 479 B.C., a debtor says to a creditor from whom he had 
received a monetary loan: "I shall pay you this month by month from my 
salary which they give me from the treasury building" [AP 11]. 

Those who were in retirement lived off fairly small plots of land that 
were exempted from payment of taxes; they were also engaged in trade 
and various crafts. At first it was apparently not permissible to alienate the 
plots of these soldiers, and they could only be transferred by inheritance 
along the male line. But over the course of time the owners began to sell, 
give, mortgage and exchange these plots, as a result of which even 
women not infrequently became the owners of them. We are able to get an 
idea of the size of the plots of the military colonists from a report by 
Herodotus (II, 168) to the effect that each mercenary in Egypt, even as 
early as under the Saite pharaohs, was granted 12 arourai or 2.4 hectares of 
land, which was not subject to taxes. 

Military colonies similar to the Elephantine colony were also located in 
Thebes, Abydos, Western Hermopolis, etc., as we know from Aramaic 
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papyri. Herodotus (II, 30) writes that in addition to the garrisons in 
Elephantine, the Persians maintained garrisons in Daphnae (in the 
Pelusium Province) in the Nile valley and in Mareia on the borders with 
Libya - i.e. in the southern, eastern and western regions of the Egyptian 
satrapy. Aramaeans, Jews, Phoenicians and others served in these 
garrisons [AP 34 and 37; 173:149; 417:106-7]. These soldiers not only 
guarded the borders, but also provided a solid support for Persian 
domination: during the uprisings of the Egyptians, they remained loyal to 
the Achaemenids. The Persian administration likewise created military 
colonies out of representatives of various peoples in Babylonia. The 
colonists were distributed among the military districts and received 
allotments of land (see above, p. 147). Among these colonists were 
Lydians, Phrygians, Sakai, Lycians, Egyptians, Indians, etc., as well as 
Persians and Medes (e.g. Bagadata and Bagavir, the son of Aspadasta) 
[BE, Vol. io, 50 and 66]. The owners of these allotments tilled the land 
jointly, paid to the king monetary tax and tax in kind, and also supported 
from their midst a certain number of warriors, providing them during 
military conscription (usually from six months to three years) with 
provisions, clothing, footwear, military equipment and livestock to be 
used as beasts of burden, as well as a certain amount of money. 

Judging by some documents, military colonies began to be created in 
Babylonia as early as the early Achaemenid period (cf. above, p. 149). For 
instance, in 529 B.C. the Persian governor of Babylonia, Gubaru, ordered 
the transfer for use to the "Cimmerians" and "Subareans" of a canal for 
the irrigation of fields near the settlement of Handidi [BE, Vol. 8, 80]. By 
Cimmerians they apparently meant the Central Asian Sakai. The Sub- 
areans were aboriginal inhabitants of northern Mesopotamia, but long 
before Achaemenid times this name had become an anachronism, and it is 
not quite clear which tribe they had in mind here. 

The rulers of the autonomous states had their own troops at their 
disposal, and in time of war these troops had to render assistance to the 
Persian king (see, for instance, the report from Xenophon, Anab. I, 4, 4, on 
the troops of the Cilician king, Syennesis). 

During the most important military campaigns (for instance, the war of 
Xerxes with the Greeks), all the peoples of the Achaemenid empire were 
obliged to contribute a certain number of military contingents. The 
statement by Xenophon (Cyrop. IV, 6, 1 and VII, 5, 34; cf. Herod. I, 155) 
that the vanquished peoples were disarmed and that their representatives 
in the Persian army served only as service personnel does not correspond 
to reality. According to Polyaenus (VII 28, 1), during the campaign of 
Xerxes against Greece the Egyptian satrap Arsames demanded of the 
inhabitants of Barca that they send troops for participation in the war, 
"according to Persian law." Herodotus (VII, 38) recounts that during the 
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campaign against Greece all five sons of a certain Lydian Pythios were to 
be sent to war. Pythios appealed to Xerxes with a request to exempt his 
eldest son from military conscription. Outraged at such a request, Xerxes 
ordered the eldest son of Pythios to be cut in half, and one half of the body 
to be placed on the right side and the other half on the left side of the road 
along which the troops had to pass. A graphic picture of such military 
conscription is provided by a letter of a certain Babylonian, who com- 
plained that he was old and had already been ill for two years, but the king 
took all his sons on the campaign [BIN, Vol. 1, 83]. 

The cuneiform documents give evidence of the fact that the Babylon- 
ians had to be sent to neighboring countries to perform military duty. For 
instance, in 510 B.C. a certain Babylonian took out a loan of 30 kur of dates 
and 0.5 mina of silver, having mortgaged his grain field and date grove; 
moreover, the "silver was given for (performance) of military duty in 
Elam" [Dar 308]. Another Babylonian had to go from Sippar to Elam in 513 
B.C., and the mother of this warrior contributed to the commander of her 
son a certain sum of money intended for expenditures during service in 
Elam [NRV 559]. Shirku, a member of the business house of Egibi, who 
had to be sent to Elam to perform military duty as a charioteer, sent 
another man instead of himself, having paid him 50 shekels of silver for 
half a year [Dar 154]. In 516 b.c. a certain Babylonian borrowed 25 shekels of 
silver in order to be sent on a "royal campaign" [Dar 156]. Three 
Babylonians offered to a number of people money, donkeys, twelve 
pieces of clothing, twelve suits of armor, 24 pairs of shoes, etc., so that 
they would perform their military duty for them over a period of three 
years [Dar 253]. 

The autonomous states (Cilicia, the Phoenician cities, etc.) and allied 
tribes (e.g. the Arabs) were not exempt from military duty. Only in 
extremely rare cases were exceptions made for individual tribes. For 
instance, according to Diodorus (VIII, 2) some Greek provinces that did 
not take part in the general war of the Greeks against the Persians were 
exempt from military conscription. 

Cambyses, preparing for a campaign against Egypt, also took with him 
Ionians and Aeolians, among other soldiers (Herod. II, 1). It can be seen 
from one cuneiform document that the Babylonians also participated in 
this campaign of Cambyses [Camb 334], and the Egyptian texts say that 
this was the campaign of "all the foreign countries" [575 :l6 7l- According 
to the "Demotic Chronicle," foreigners from the eastern and western 
countries arrived in Egypt, together with Artaxerxes III. 

Herodotus (VII, 61-88) has preserved a reliable list of the troops of 
Xerxes during his campaign into Greece, in which representatives of 
many dozens of peoples of the empire participated. The Father of History 
enumerates the military subdivisions by tribe, while indicating the names 
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of their commanders, their weapons and even their attire. For instance, 
Otanes led the Persians, and they were armed with wattled shields, short 
spears and large bows with cane arrows, while on their right sides they 
hung short swords called akinakes. The corps of the 10,000 "immortals," 
which was led by Hydarnes, went separately. The Medes, who were 
commanded by Tigranes from the clan of the Achaemenids, were armed 
like the Persians. Hystapes, the son of Darius I, stood at the head of the 
Bactrians and Sakai, who besides their other weapons, had battle pole- 
axes. The Indians were dressed in cotton clothing and armed with cane 
bows and arrows with iron tips. The Thracians wore deerskin puttees on 
their legs and knees. The Ethiopian warriors had weapons somewhat 
reminiscent of the Stone Age: palm bows, stone arrowheads and spear- 
heads made of antelope horn. They themselves were dressed in leopard 
and lion skins. The Arab warriors rode on camels and were dressed in 
long flowing garments. The Sagartians were armed with wattled lassoes 
which had loops on the end. During the battle the warriors threw the 
lassoes at the enemies or their horses and then pulled in their catch. The 
Sakai wore pointed hats made of thick felt, and were armed with bows 
and short swords. The Areioi (who were commanded by the Persian 
Sisamnes, the son of Hydarnes) and the Parthians and Choresmians 
(whose chief was Artabazos, the son of Pharnaces) were alongside the 
Sakai [cf. 2ioa:ii4ff]. It is known from various sources that in Achaemenid 
times in Central Asia there were heavily-armed riders with suits of armor, 
cuisses and helmets and horse harnesses with a forehead and breast- 
plates. By the end of the fifth century b.c. this cavalry armor had also 
spread from Central Asia into Persia [51:44]. 

These vast numbers of troops were divided up by tribes and peoples, 
and created the impression of a huge, poorly managed crowd. Herodotus 
(VII, 22, 56 and 223) and Xenophon (Anab. Ill, 4, 25) write that this 
ethnically diverse crowd was driven into battle with whips. 

The Persian nobility usually appeared for a campaign luxuriously 
attired for the occasion and accompanied by vehicles with concubines and 
servants. A vivid picture of such opulence is provided by the Greek 
author Theopompus in his description of the Persian army of Artaxerxes 
III, which had been prepared for invasion into Egypt. Its transport 
vehicles contained heaps of opulent tents and couches, utensils made 
from gold and silver, entire flocks of livestock to be used both as beasts of 
burden and for slaughter, etc. [FHG, Vol. 1, fr. 125; FGrH, it. 263]. 

Two detailed descriptions have been preserved of the Persian army on 
campaign, dating respectively to the first quarter of the fifth century B.C. 
and to the very end of the existence of the Achaemenid empire. Herodo- 
tus (VII, 40-1) narrates that 1,000 choice Persian horsemen traveled in 
front of the king, while behind them there were 1,000 select spearmen, 
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then ten Nesaean horses. Further along, the sacred chariot of Zeus 
(obviously, Ahuramazda) followed, to which were harnessed eight 
white horses. (No one was in the chariot - the charioteer himself traveled 
behind, holding the bridles in his hands.) Behind him rode the king in a 
chariot harnessed to Nesaean horses. Sometimes the king traveled in a 
covered highway carriage. It is known from the reports of Xenophon 
{Cyrop. VII, 1, 4 and Anab. 1, 10, 12) that the royal standard - a golden eagle 
with widely spread wings - was carried in front of the king and was 
placed on top of the pole of a spear. Behind the king traveled 1,000 of the 
best Persian spearmen; then came 1,000 Persian horsemen, and finally 
another 10,000 Persian foot soldiers. A thousand of these foot soldiers, the 
suite of the king, had golden pomegranates on the lower end of their 
spears, while the remaining 9,000 had silver pomegranates thereon. 
Contingents of foreign military units followed at some distance behind 
these select Persian troops. 

According to Curtius Rufus (III, 3, £-28), the Persians had a custom of 
not setting out on a campaign before sunrise. The signal to sally forth was 
given by a trumpet from the royal tent. In addition, they raised over the 
tent a shining image of the sun made out of glass. They carried the eternal 
sacred flame in front of the troops on silver altars, behind which traveled 
the magi, who sang ancient hymns. Behind them traveled 365 youths in 
purple cloaks. Farther on rode a chariot dedicated to Jupiter (Ahura- 
mazda), to which were harnessed white horses, and behind this chariot 
was a horse dedicated to the sun. At some distance followed ten more 
chariots ornamented with gold and silver, and behind them were 
mounted horsemen from twelve different countries in their tribal arms. 
Behind them traveled the 10,000 "immortals," wearing golden necklaces, 
and cloaks and tunics embroidered with gold and decorated with precious 
stones. Then, at some distance, appeared the so-called relatives of the 
king (an honorary title), who numbered up to 15,000, in splendid attire. 
Behind them were the royal spearmen and the king himself in a chariot. 
The latter was decorated on both sides with gold and silver images of the 
gods, while the connecting rod glittered with precious stones. In the 
chariot between two golden statues of gods was an image of an eagle with 
spread wings. The king was dressed in a purple tunic with a white belt 
woven around the middle, in a cloak embroidered with gold, and in a 
cidaris (head-dress) decorated with violet lace and white stripes. He was 
accompanied by 200 of his attending magnates, and then behind them 
went 10,000 spearmen, followed by yet another 30,000 foot soldiers. This 
entire procession was closed by the wives and children of the king, 
eunuchs, 360 royal concubines, and also the wives of relatives and 
retainers of the king. 

Under Darius I the Persians began to play a dominant role on the sea as 
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well. But the Persians did not have their own fleet, and maritime wars 
were waged by the Achaemenids with the help of the ships of the 
Phoenicians, Cypriots, inhabitants of the islands of the Aegean Sea, and 
other maritime peoples, as well as of the Egyptian fleet. According to 
Herodotus (III, 19 and VI, 6), the best sailors in the Persian fleet were the 
Phoenicians (particularly those from Sidon), and the entire maritime 
power of the Persians depended on them. According to Herodotus (VII, 
89-96), during the Greek campaign of Xerxes there were 1,207 combat 
ships in the Persian fleet, among which were 300 Phoenician (together 
with Syrian), 200 Egyptian, 150 Cypriot, 100 Cilician, 50 Lycian, 70 Carian, 
100 Ionian ships, etc. But on each of the ships, besides local soldiers, there 
were another 30 men from the ranks of the Persians, Medes or Sakai. 44 
The number of cargo ships intended for the delivery of horses, etc. 
reached 3,000. At the head of the Ionian and Carian ships stood Ariabig- 
nes, the son of Darius I, while Egyptian ships were commanded by 
Achaemenes, the brother of Xerxes. There were also, in the navy, military 
leaders of local origin, who directed subdivisions from their own coun- 
tries, as was the case with the ground troops. But genuine authority was 
located in the hands of the Persian generals (Herod. VII, 81 and 96). At the 
end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth centuries B.C., the executive 
posts in the navy were also often occupied by Egyptians [references to 
texts: 341:86]. For instance, the Egyptian Glos, the son of Tamos, was the 
chief of the fleet of Cyrus the Younger, and later on also became an 
admiral under Artaxerxes II. Sometimes individuals of foreign origin 
occupied high posts in the ground troops. Thus Datames, the son of a 
Carian and a Scythian woman, commanded a detachment that guarded 
the palace of Artaxerxes II, and later on even commanded the entire 
Persian army (Nepos, Datam., I, 1). In this respect, the following rough 
data on the ratio between military leaders of Persian and foreign origin are 
characteristic: under Cyrus II, the Persians made up 74 per cent in the elite 
of the Achaemenid army, while during the reign of Darius III they 
constituted only 45 per cent [583:i05ff; cf. also 61:95ft]. 

Although the Phoenicians and other maritime peoples had to contri- 
bute a certain number of combat ships to the Persian navy, there also 
existed state arsenals for the construction, outfitting and repair of boats. 
For instance, in the fifth century B.C. such an arsenal existed in Memphis, 
the capital of Egypt (A-G, p. 61). 

In 412 B.C. the Egyptian Psamsineith, who bears the Iranian title of 
naupati ("captain of a ship," literally corresponding to the Greek word 

** Apparently these Persians, Medes and Sakai were to guard the ships and to prevent defection. The 
Babylonian document VS XX, 49, which comes from the archive of the Eanna temple in Uruk and is 
dated in the sixth year of Cambyses (524 B.C.), records that "Ushukaya and Tatakkaya Cimmer- 
ians" were in charge of ships. Evidently these "Cimmerians" were Sakai soldiers who guarded 
some ships. The names of both of them are Iranian. 
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"nauarchos"), reports to the Iranian Mithradates, who was also a captain 
of a ship, to the effect that one boat is in need of repair. Mithradates in 
turn reports this to Arshama, the satrap of Egypt, and the latter gives 
orders to the Egyptian Wahprimahi to repair the boat, having first verified 
whether it was indeed in need of repair [AP 26]. 

It is difficult to say how many soldiers could fit into these boats. Judging 
by Plutarch (Them. 14), in 480 B.C. there were a total of eighteen sailors on 
each Athenian ship, but the ships from Chios accommodated 40 each. 

Cargo ships were used to transport soldiers and battle horses. Some- 
times the banks of rivers were connected with the help of boats joined to 
each other. For instance, Xenophon (Anab. I, 2, 5; II, 4, 13 and 24) tells of a 
bridge across the Tigris that consisted of 37 boats and a bridge across the 
Maeander river that was built on seven boats. Sometimes soldiers were 
ferried to the other bank of a river on water skins, a practice related in the 
Behistun Inscription 45 and in Xenophon (Anab. HI, 5, 9). 

« See the Persian version of the Behistun Inscription (I, 86), according to which the Persian army of 
Darius I crossed the Tigris on skins. Cf., however, the Babylonian version of the same inscription 
(line 35) which says that Darius's troops crossed the Tigris upon boats made of skin (see BIDBV, 
p. 21). 
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A PASARGADAE 

The construction of Pasargadae, the most ancient capital of the Achae- 
menids, has been connected with the name of Cyrus II. The Fortification 
tablets frequently mention the locality of Batrakatash, which, in Hallock's 
opinion, is an Elamite form of the name Pasargadae, which has been 
retained by the authors of classical antiquity [PF, p. 676]. The fact that 
treasury houses and a temple were located there also supports such an 
identification [382:425]. Eilers bnks the name Batrakatash with an attempt 
by Andreas to etymologize Pasargadae as Parsakata - "the dwelling of the 
Persians" [268:256]. This etymology is in no way contradicted by the Latin 
name of this city in the form of Persagada, which has been preserved in the 
work of Curtius (V, 6, 10; cf. fr. 19 in Anaximenes from Lampsacus: 
Passargadai) and which he translates as "camp of the Persians" [547:60; cf. 
6498:280-2; 127:312]. However it cannot he ruled out that the Persians 
retained for this city the ancient Elamite name of the locality in which it 
was situated, a name which the authors of classical antiquity rendered 
rather imprecisely. Earlier attempts to identify Pasargadae with the 
locality of Paishiyauvada, out of which Gaumata rose up, must obviously 
be regarded as unconvincing [414:17 and 107; 441:195; 569:287; 375:35-6]. 
According to Ctesias, during the war of Cyrus against Astyages the wives 
and children of the Persians were concealed on a high mountain which 
was named Pasargadae [FGrH, fr. 66, 35-6]. If we believe this account, the 
city obtained its name from the name of the mountain. As has been said 
above, one of the Persian tribes called Pasargadae, which also included 
the family of the Achaemenids, had inhabited precisely the region of the 
city with that same name. 

Many scholars contend that the Pasargadae palaces were built as early 
as before the year 550 b.c. The fact that the inscriptions from Pasargadae 
name Cyrus simply as "king," and not as "great king and king of kings," 
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has served as the basis for such an assumption. Hence, Herzfeld thought 
that Pasargadae was built as early as the time when Cyrus was dependent 
on Astyages [369:200, 205, etc.; 363:26ff]. Some date the Pasargadae 
structures to a time after 539 B.C., when Babylonia was conquered, since 
in the inscriptions from this city there are also Babylonian variants 
alongside the Old Persian and Elamite versions. Nylander does not agree 
with either of these assumptions and, in light of the Greek influence on 
the construction technology used in Pasargadae, dates the building of this 
city to a time between the capture of Lydia and the death of Cyrus, i.e. 
between the years 546 and 530 B.C.. In his opinion, Cyrus for some reason 
or other continued to use a modest title in Persia, in contrast to the 
elaborate titles of his successors. In Elam, Babylonian had been the official 
language over the course of many centuries, and thus, as Nylander 
suggests, Cyrus also used this language in particular for his own inscrip- 
tions [540:127-8]. 

According to a tradition preserved among the Greek authors, the 
Persians had won a decisive victory at the site where Pasargadae was later 
built, and it was precisely in honor of this victory that Cyrus laid the 
foundation of a city there (Strabo XV, 3, 8). But, as is well known, Cyrus 
carried off the booty to Pasargadae from the Ecbatana palace after the 
victory over the Medes. It is possible to conclude from this that even prior 
to 550 b.c. Pasargadae was not only an inhabited site, but also the 
residence of Cyrus, although basic construction expanded there after the 
victory over Astyages. 

Judging by literary and archaeological evidence, 1 Pasargadae was 
inhabited as early as the fourth millennium b.c, then for the entire 
Achaemenid period, and during the course of some time under the 
Seleucids (in particular, coins issued around the year 280 B.C. have been 
found there). According to the testimony of Plutarch {Art . 3), Pasargadae 
was the sacred capital of the Achaemenids, and each new king was 
actually crowned there. Inscriptions of Darius I on gold and silver plates 
have been found in Pasargadae. These are "foundation records" which 
have been discovered also in Persepolis and Hamadan, and their text is 
identical in all cases. Furthermore, a copy of the Daiva inscription of 
Xerxes, which likewise is a foundation inscription, has been found in 
Pasargadae on grey limestone [190; 649, 3:19-20]. These finds are not 
surprising, since construction activity continued in Pasargadae under 
Darius I and Xerxes. 

The city is located at an altitude of 1,900 m above sea level in the broad 
Murgab Valley (25 km long, 15 km wide), 80 km to the northeast of 

< The literary sources concerning Pasargadae have been collected and reviewed by Treidler [682]. 
After Herzfeld, Stein and Ali Sami, systematic excavations have been conducted since 1961 in 
Pasargadae by the British Institute of Persian Studies headed by Stronach. The finds have given us 
an idea of the history of the city between the years 546 and 200 b.c. [cf. 649a]. 
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Persepolis. This valley is watered by the Pulvar river and surrounded by 
mountains. The buildings, which constitute the earliest elaborate archi- 
tectural complex of the Achaemenid rulers and which are the most ancient 
monuments of Persian material culture, were constructed on a high 
terrace out of light-colored sandstone, attractively grained and resem- 
bling marble (such stone was also used in Naqshi-i Rustam). A dark or 
black limestone was also used, for contrasting material. In both cases the 
stone was mined from quarries located nearby. 

The city consisted of palaces built among parks and gardens (the most 
ancient Achaemenid paradises) surrounded by walls. The palaces and 
other structures were situated at a great distance from each other, in 
contrast to Persepolis and, perhaps, all other cities of the Ancient Near 
East. 

A road cut into rock passes through the "region of the citadel" with its 
huge platform faced with stone (height nearly 46 m), which is now called 
the "Throne of Solomon" (Takht-i Sulaiman). Apparently, it was 
intended that special cultic structures made from stone be erected on this 
platform, but the work was stopped and the size of the palaces was 
occupied by household premises built of adobe brick. Behind the "Throne 
of Solomon" was the Citadel itself, from which remnants of massive walls 
made from mud bricks, which were flanked with towers, and other 
fortification structures have been preserved. The "region of palaces," 
which in antiquity stood in a park, is located behind the Citadel to the 
south. It begins with a tower with false windows and a rather small dark 
central room, from which leads a massive stone stairway. The tower is 
built out of splendidly crafted blocks of sandstone. Its design and 
architectural details testify, without doubt, to the fact that in front of us 
lies a replica of an Urartian temple. As with many other ruins at 
Pasargadae, the tower is connected in folk tradition with the name of 
Solomon; it is now called "Solomon's Prison" (Zendan-i Sulaiman). But it 
is difficult to establish what the functions of this structure were in the time 
of the Achaemenids; it could have been a temple or a tomb (cf. below, 
p. 344; see also i68b:67ff). 

The palaces themselves are located farther to the south. A temple 
building which had the function of a main entrance into the complex ("the 
Gatehouse") stands first. In antiquity massive figures of winged bulls 
with human heads dominated this area. At the present time only a stone 
relief which had adorned one of the walls of this building has been 
preserved. It contains a tall figure of a four- winged genius wearing an 
Elamite tunic and a triple crown of the form known from Egyptian 
apotropaic figures of a later period. The inscription over the figure 
proclaims in the Elamite, Akkadian and Old Persian languages: "I am 
Cyrus the king, an Achaemenian." This monument has been interpreted 
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aa Pasargadae: the tomb of Cyrus. 



in different ways: it has been considered to be a symbolic depiction of 
Cyrus himself or simply to represent a figure of the genius guardian 

Two hundred meters to the north of the Gatehouse is the so-called 
Palace of Audiences. This building, whose flat roof was supported by 
eight columns, was surrounded on all sides by open porticos (aiwans) 
with double rows of columns. The portico is flanked from the side of the 
main entrance with two windowless towers, between which 30 columns 
were arranged in two rows (15 per row). The portico on the opposite side 
had 48 columns, likewise in two rows. 

The Residential Palace, situated to the north of the Palace of Audiences 
and similar to it in terms of plan, had only two porticos, while the ceiling 
of the main hall was supported by five rows of columns, with six columns 

m The most famous building of the Achaemenid epoch, the tomb of 
Cyrus, lies to the south of the "region of palaces." It consists of two parts: 
a high plinth made of six receding tiers slightly reminiscent of Mesopota- 
mia? ziggurats, and a cella - a modest building with a high gabled roof- 
erected on the plinth. The total height of the monument is around 11 m. 
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The entire building is constructed of carefully fitted slabs of sandstone 
fastened together with clamps. A description of the internal appearance 
of the sepulchre room has been preserved in the authors of classical 
antiquity. According to their accounts, the soldiers of Alexander the Great 
saw the embalmed body of Cyrus, richly attired, lying on a couch adorned 
with precious rugs and surrounded with golden vessels and earrings of 
precious stones. The internal room of the tomb, it is true, could contain 
both a funeral couch and golden vessels; a doorway with a height of 
1.40 m and a width of 0.78 m led into the rectangular room (3.17 m long, 
2.10 m wide and 2.10 m high). 

Archaeological excavations in Pasargadae, which have been conducted 
for many years, have enabled us to establish the dates of construction of 
the main buildings (between the years 546 and 530 B.C.), to understand 
their plans, and to determine the construction methods and sequence of 
the erection of various parts of the buildings. 

Some features of the architecture and, in particular, of the architectural 
decor of Pasargadae are unique. The palaces of Pasargadae - in contrast to 
the later palaces of Persepolis - were decorated with black and white 
stone, while the remnants of the stone sculpture present some com- 
positions which would have been unusual for Persepolis, and some other 
images, as if they formed another set or utilized different symbols. But the 
main significance of Pasargadae lies in the fact that the fundamental 
principles of palace and temple construction during the Achaemenid 
period were created at this site. 

Only broken-off remnants of reliefs that adorned the walls and door- 
ways of the palaces have been found in Pasargadae. These stone ortho- 
states, which are closely connected with the architecture (as, for instance, 
in Assyrian palaces) in terms of style and composition of the images, are 
likewise attributed to the Mesopotamian - Assyrian and Elamite - artistic 
tradition. The lower portions of relief panels - with images of demons and 
monsters with the legs of bulls and birds and bulls' tails, and of priests 
wearing a cloak in the form of a fish - have been preserved in the Palace of 
Audiences. 

Both the style and the fine details of these reliefs have precise analogues 
in Assyrian art, particularly among the orthostates of the Nineveh palace 
of Sennacherib, where images of fish-men and demons have been 
repeated numerous times; most probably these images were accepted by 
the Persians as guardians of the Assyrian rulers. 

It is also possible that in the given case these motifs were repeated with 
some political aims in mind. It may be that an attempt was made here to 
proclaim the idea of the continuity of authority from the Assyrian kings, 
but the chaos in the images and the total loss of meaning of these Assyrian 
compositions testify to the fact that their original religious aspect was no 
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longer taken into account. In any case, before us lies the first example of 
the use of proclamatory depictions of the kingdoms crushed by the 
Achaemenids for the glorification of their own grandeur and might. 

In the Gatehouse the remnants of sculptured panels present no more 
than a poorly preserved figure of Cyrus himself (his name and titles are 
written on the image), his dignitaries, and, possibly, his guards. This 
constitutes only one aspect of the future rich sculpture of the Achae- 
menids. If in the first group of reliefs it is possible to detect the hand of a 
master of the Mesopotamian school, then the reliefs of the Gatehouse 
present the king and his nobles in what is already the typical Achaemenid 
style. The system of draperies, the Persian cut of the attire, and even the 
manner of depiction of small details, as well as the arrangement of the 
inscriptions, are all later encountered in Persepolis. This is already the 
work of sculptors of the "Persepolis" school, but it is difficult to judge by 
the meager remains as to how this style took shape. 

Finally, the only fully preserved relief of Pasargadae, the four-winged 
genius with a crown displaying Egyptian influence, presents itself as if it 
were the focus of that mixture of heterogeneous influences on the basis of 
which Achaemenid art was created. 

While analyzing the monuments of Pasargadae, we might recall the 
Egyptian hypostyle hall; the unquestionable Ionic influence in the design 
of the columns; the features, most likely Lydian, in the layout of the 
palaces; the Urartian methods of erecting the buildings on huge artifical 
platforms; and the use of false windows and the architectural forms of the 
Urartian temples. Even more of these influences and borrowings will be 
encountered in Persepolis. But at the same time it is clear that Achae- 
menid art is not just the sum of its borrowings. It is more difficult to 
characterize it as an art of "direct citations" or a "retelling." Borrowings 
rapidly lose their initial qualities. The superficial impression of eclecticism 
is repudiated by an attentive study of the monuments themselves. Herein 
lies the paradox of the art of the Achaemenids: the details of this or that 
image or of this or that architectural structure are almost all known from 
previous epochs and various countries, but the idea itself is different from 
everything that is known, and is specifically Achaemenid. 

Here, first and foremost, it is necessary to emphasize that the art of the 
epoch of the Achaemenids - as we now know it chiefly from the 
monuments of Pasargadae, Persepolis and Susa, the relief of the Behistun 
rock, the rock tombs of the Achaemenid kings in Naqsh-i Rustam, and 
numerous toreutic and glyptic works - is, in essence, proclamatory: the 
monuments proclaim the grandeur of royal power, the greatness of the 
empire, and the majesty of the royal religion. This quality enables us to 
explain the nature of these remains. 

Nylander has succeeded in tracing the specific role of the Ionians, 
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Lydians and Carians in the construction of the Achaemenid palaces. His 
conclusions are very significant for the process of characterizing Achae- 
menid art as a whole and evaluating the participation of foreigners in its 
creation [540]. He presents roughly the following situation. After having 
subjugated Media and Asia Minor and crushed Babylon, Cyrus became 
the head of a vast world empire. He ordered the commencement of 
construction on his own royal residence in Pasargadae, keeping in mind 
the new political, ideological and religious goals which had confronted 
him as a great monarch and "king of Asia." The buildings in his residence 
were erected in stone and decorated with reliefs - either Median concepts 
and devices or those which were used in Assyria and Elam, which had 
been subdued by Cyrus. Nylander believes that the following belong to 
this category: the artificial platforms, the designs of the tower-temples, 
and the tall columned halls (the height of the columns with the capital 
being nearly 13 m), which were well-known as elements of palace and 
temple architecture in Assyria, as well as in Urartu, Manna and Media. 
The sculptural decor, which in Pasargadae was filled with ancient eastern 
royal and religious symbols, was also of southern origin and closely 
related to Elam. 

When ready-made traditional forms were lacking, there appeared a 
synthesis of sorts, for instance in the tomb of Cyrus, where the motif of 
the Mesopotamian ziggurat was combined with the Iranian type of the 
cella; or in the open columned porticos of the palaces and their layout, 
which, in Nylander's opinion, was a combination of the Anatolian palace 
with an Ionic stoa. But the entire complex of Pasargadae was to be built of 
stone, in contrast to the mud brick construction technology that was 
traditional in the Near East. Nylander writes: 

Within the Persian horizon of the middle of the 6th century only Western Asia 
Minor could provide the stimulus for such a vision. This was also the reason why, 
in addition to people trained in Mesopotamian and Median traditions and now 
used especially for work on sculpture and relief, a number of stone-working 
specialists were brought to Pasargadae from Ionia and Lydia [540:146]. 

Principal among these were experienced stonemasons from Sardis and 
Ephesus. 

So the construction of Pasargadae was the joint work of Iranians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, the Greeks of Asia Minor and the Lydians. Cyrus 
or his retainers directed the work and indicated precisely what had to be 
depicted and which of the existing forms had to be chosen. The basis for 
such a purposeful selection already existed - the prestigious palatial art 
created by the Medes. Thus it is not accidental that of the numerous 
"monsters" that adorned Assyrian and Elamite palaces precisely those 
which were already known at the stage of Ziwiye were selected. 
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However, in Pasargadae, the hand and style of the Medes is still not felt in 
those few remnants of "reliefs with demons and monsters" which have 
come down to us, for here we encounter that stylization which was 
specifically characteristic of Assyrian and Elamite art. The Medes, up till 
then, were still primarily involved in toreutic works. But, apparently, in 
Pasargadae they had already become sculptors, inasmuch as reliefs with 
images of Cyrus and his dignitaries were most likely executed by them. 
The Medes were taught to work in stone by the Ionians, Lydians, Elamites 
and Babylonians. 

Thus there took shape in Pasargadae a school of masters that went on to 
flourish in Persepolis, in which various "formal languages" were com- 
bined under the aegis of a unified-state ideological order. A careful 
selection of images and compositions essential for proclamatory art 
existed in this school, but when they were absent, new forms and images 
were created on the old basis. In other words, what we are studying was, 
in principle, the very same process which had characterized the formation 
of the art of the early Medes. The art created by the Medes was included in 
this process as a principal component. 

B PERSEPOLIS 

Persepolis is situated nearly 1,500 m above sea level on a vast plain 50 km 
to the north of Shiraz, on a spur of Mount Kuh-i Rahmat ("Mountain of 
Mercy"). The name of the city is Greek, and is encountered for the first 
time - in Diodorus, Arrian and other authors of classical antiquity - only 
after the capture of Persia by the troops of Alexander the Great. The local 
name of the city, which has been preserved in hundreds of economic 
documents in the Elamite language and in one Achaemenid inscription 
(XPa), was Parsa. In other words, the country of Persia (the modern-day 
Fars), its people and its royal residence were called Parsa. The Greeks, 
mistakenly assuming that this was the name of the entire country, began 
to call almost the whole of Iran by the name of Persia. Such a usage was 
borrowed from the Greeks by other peoples as well, until in 1936 the 
Iranian government appealed to all countries with a request to call the 
country Iran. During Muslim times the name of Persepolis had been 
forgotten, and its ruins began to be called Takht-i Jamshid ("The Throne 
of Jamshid") after the name of the mythical hero of the Iranian epos. The 
identification of these ruins with the famous city was made in the year 
1620 by the Spanish traveler Don Garcia. During Sasanid times the 
well-known city of Istakhr was located at a distance of several kilometers 
from Persepolis, on the bank of the Pulvar river. 

Due to many years of excavations (from 1931 till recently), Persepolis is 
one of the best studied ancient cities. At the present time, excavations 




23 Plan of Persepolis terrace: A Treasury; B Harem; C Palace; D Council Hall; E Palace of Xerxes; 
F Palace; G Palace; H Palace of Darius I; I Apadana; J Throne Hall; K Foundation inscription of 
Davina I. 
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25 Persepolis: Persian guardsman. State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 



have been completed, and work on the repair and strengthening of 
buildings was under way some ten years ago. 

The construction of the city was begun around the year 520 B.C. (or in 
any case no later than the year 515 b.c.) by Darius I, and was continued 
under his successors Xerxes and Artaxerxes I until approximately the year 
450 b.c. In Herzfeld's opinion, the entire plan for the future city was 
worked out in detail even prior to the beginning of the work, since the 
apertures in the system of water-pipe ducts and drainage correspond 
precisely to the buildings which were erected later [369:2^^. The area of 
the city was 135,000 square m. An artificial terrace, which was faced with 
huge blocks raised 13 m over the surrounding plain, was built at the foot 
of Kuh-i Rahmat. In order to accomplish this, it was necessary to level 
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nearly 125,000 square m of rough rocky surface, after giving a certain 
architectural form to it. The city with its palaces and other buildings was 
built on this terrace (with dimensions of nearly 500X300 m); on three 
sides it was surrounded by a double wall made of mud brick (on the south 
side archaeologists have observed remnants of a fortress wall nearly 
200 m in length), while on the east side it adjoined an inaccessible 
mountain rock. The walls were of a thickness of 4.5-5.5 m, and a height of 
11.5-15 m [627, 1:211]. It was possible to enter the city along a wide main 
staircase from two flights of stairs with 111 steps. These steps were built 
out of massive stone blocks of white limestone, and one could ascend 
them on horseback. Royal guardsmen with spears stood on both sides of 
the staircase. The staircase led to a portico ("Gateway of All Lands") of 
Xerxes with four colossal figures of winged bulls; it served as the entrance 
building to the terrace. A service entrance, through which animals, 
produce, etc. were delivered to the city, was situated in the southwest 
corner of the terrace. 

The economic texts and royal inscriptions provide an opportunity to 
determine the sequence of the basic stages of construction of the city. 
After the rock had been evened out, ditches were cut through it and a 
drainage system was laid under the surface of the earth, into which water 
was supposed to flow down from the roofs of the buildings. A well which 
provided reserves of water was dug deep in the ground to the east of the 
future city. In addition, water ran into the city along a canal that led from 
Kuh-i Rahmat (remnants of the irrigation system that regulated the water 
supply to the plain surrounding the city were observed during aerial 
photography) [627, 1:57]. Then the fortress wall and military barracks 
were built, after which the first building of the treasury was built [627, 
1:40]. All these buildings, as well as the palaces, were built from dark grey 
limestone, which was extracted from Kuh-i Rahmat. Later, stone was 
delivered from Egypt for some of the reliefs. Quarries were also located in 
Naqsh-i Rustam, near Persepolis. 

The Persepolis palaces present a single architectural ensemble consis- 
ting of two types of buildings: the tachara, a residential palace, and the 
apadana, 2 an audience hall. In 492 B.C. Darius began the construction of the 
apadana, which was only completed under Xerxes in the year 481. Two 
stone boxes, with gold and silver foundation plates weighing 9.6 kg each 
and with trilingual cuneiform inscriptions recording the dimensions of 
the empire, were discovered in the foundation of the building. As can be 
seen from these texts, the foundation was laid by Darius, although the 
inscriptions on the stairway of the apadana ascribe its construction to 
Xerxes (XPb). Glazed bricks with inscriptions of Xerxes were also found in 

2 The Old Persian word for designating a palace for audiences was borrowed by Elamite, Akkadian 
and other languages [592:19]. 
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26 Persepolis: relief of the stairway of the apadana (detail). 



the excavations of the apadana. The Gateway of All Lands, which was built 
under Xerxes, led into the apadana. 

The apadana was built on a platform raised 2.5 m above the level of the 
Gateway of All Lands, and consisted of a square audience hall with 
dimensions of 60x60 m (3,600 square m), enclosed on all sides by thick 
walls made from mud brick. The hall, which could hold 10,000 people, 
was lit by torches. Its floor was covered with greyish-green plaster. The 
entrance and other doors were wooden and edged with gold (during the 
excavations a piece of gold plate stripped from the door was found). 
Massive quadrangular towers with stairways which led to the roofs rose 
from all sides of the apadana. The ceiling of the hall and the porticos 
surrounding it were supported by 72 fine and slender stone columns more 
than 20 m high (in other buildings in the city columns were not 
infrequently wooden, with a height ranging from 7 to 11 m). The Italian 
traveler Pietro della Valle, who had visited Persepolis in the year 1621, 
counted 25 columns where once the apadana had stood, but only thirteen 
have been preserved to the present day. Special corridors linked this hall 
with the private palaces of Darius and Xerxes. (The inscription of Darius 
calls his residential palace in Persepolis a tachara, while the inscriptions of 
Xerxes always use the name hadish for the palaces.) 

Porticos were arranged on three sides of the building; the roof of each 
portico was supported by twelve columns made from light-colored 
sandstone, consisting of two rows of six. One portico led out to the edge 
of the terrace and another led to the square from the east side of the 
palace, while the third (north) one was the ceremonial portico. Everyone 
who walked up the stairway with the two sets of stairs first passed 
through here. 
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27 Persepolis: the stairway of the apadana. 



The floor of the apadana was 4 m higher than the level of the terrace, and 
two stairways, situated on the north and east sides, led into the audience 
hall. Reliefs with depictions of dignitaries (Medes and Persians with 
torques and bracelets, some carrying flowers in their hands) have been 
preserved on these stairways (on the right side). These reliefs had a 
polychrome decoration made from paste and bronze and were covered by 
red, dark blue, golden and sky blue paint, which had been preserved in 
some places {e.g. on the lips of the soldiers) up till now. A long procession 
of representatives of the 33 peoples of the empire, carrying gifts (or annual 
tribute) to the king of kings, extends along the left side. If these reliefs 
were joined end to end, they would extend 400 m in length. This, in fact, 
is an ethnographic museum, with its depiction of all the characteristic 
traits of clothing and facial features of the various tribes and peoples. 
Unfortunately, the reliefs do not have inscriptions; but it is possible to 
identify almost all the representatives of peoples depicted on them, since 
representatives of 23 nationalities - with indications of their ethnic 
identity and with depictions of those same characeristic features that were 
found at Persepolis - have been engraved on the tombs of Darius I and 
Artaxerxes II in Naqsh-i Rustam. 

The reliefs on the stairway of the apadana depict each delegation of con- 
quered peoples being led into the audience hall by either a Persian or a Mede 
armed with a sword or dagger. The apadana symbolized the might and gran- 
deur of the king and empire and served as a site for large state receptions. 
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28 Persepolis: view of the "one hundred columned hall" and apadana of Darius and Xerxes. 



The palace (tachara) of Darius consists of a central hypostyle hall with a 
red floor, and smaller rooms with porticos adjoining the hall. Premises for 
the guards were located along the sides. The building was begun under 
Darius, but completed by Xerxes, as an inscription of the latter indicates. 
The reliefs on the walls in front of the stairways depict servants in six rows 
of nineteen men, each carrying food (goblets, bowls, wine-skins contain- 
ing wine, lamb, young deer, etc.) for the royal table. Judging by the 
clothing, these were Persians and Medes. The Persians were depicted in 
the usual cattdys, shoes with buttons and three clasps, while the Medes 
were dressed in belted tunics, pants, bashlyks with cupola-shaped tops, 
and shoes with small straps. Some servants do not have beards: these 
were probably alien eunuchs dressed in Persian and Median attire. 

A figure of Darius himself - wearing long clothing and a high, toothed 
tiara - which (judging by the little holes into which nails had been driven) 
had once been covered with gold, has also been preserved. Two Persian 
courtiers in the same long attire, and in shorter tiaras than the one the 
king was wearing, were depicted alongside Darius [627, i:222ff]. 

The palace of Xerxes (hadish) was similar in its architecture to the palace 
of Darius, and the servants carrying the food differ little from those 
depicted on the facade of the palace of Darius. One Mede is leading a goat 
for slaughter, holding it by the horns and neck. The king, protected by a 
parasol, steps out of his private chambers into the hall, accompanied by a 
eunuch servant carrying a towel and a fan to protect him against flies. 
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Construction in Persepolis died down between the years 481 and 472 
B.C., while the master craftsmen were primarily engaged in the adorn- 
ment of the buildings. It is possible, as Cameron contends, that intensive 
construction was under way in Susa at this time, and that some of the 
artisans from Persepolis had been transferred there [PTT, pp. 13-16]; 
besides, a war with the Greeks was being waged at this time. Intensive 
construction began again in 466 B.C., and over the course of two years the 
construction of the Throne Hall (earlier called the "Hall of One Hundred 
Columns") was completed; by 459 B.C. the reliefs for it were also 
completed. 

The Throne Hall was the largest building in Persepolis after the apadana. 
Its ceiling was supported by 100 columns, standing to a height of 11.5 m 
each. This building was most likely begun by Darius, although the 
inscription in the Akkadian language that was found there attributes its 
construction to Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. If Schmidt is right, then a palace 
"museum" was located in this hall (area 70X70 m), and the most valuable 
royal treasures were exhibited here. Royal receptions and feasts took 
place here too. As has been assumed, it was precisely here that the gifts 
that were presented to the king were heaped up in a ceremonial atmo- 
sphere. Darius I, sitting in state on a throne, is depicted at the eastern 
door to the hall, while Xerxes, the heir to the throne, is seen standing 
behind him. (However, such an identification is only an assumption, 
since there are no inscriptions whatsoever on the relief.) The hands of 
both are uplifted and outstretched in a gesture of worship toward the 
symbol of Ahuramazda. Darius holds a golden scepter in his right hand. 
The royal throne was a golden chair with a high back and silver legs 
imitating lion's paws (cf. Plut. Them. 13; Athen., Deipnosoph. XII 514C; cf. 
also 29o:207ff). A similar relief has also been preserved in the treasury 
building. Italian archaeologists recently made a surprising discovery, by 
which they determined that this relief had originally been located on the 
central stairway of the apadana [677:191-208]. One of the later Achaemenid 
kings ordered this relief to be transferred for some unknown reason. 

The king is depicted at the north entrance to the Throne Hall struggling 
with a monster which had a head, body and front paws of a lion; neck, 
wings and hind legs of a bird; and tail of a scorpion. There are many such 
images in Persepolis; they symbolize the struggle with the creations of 
Arimanius, who had risen up against legitimate authority. 

The texts recording the date of construction of various buildings 
disappear after the fifth year of the rule of Artaxerxes I (459 B.C.), when 
more than 1,100 master craftsmen were still engaged in the construction 
of Persepolis. After a long interruption, a new palace was built in the 
southwestern portion of the terrace under Artaxerxes III. Although 
construction in Persepolis was largely concluded under Artaxerxes I, 
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hundreds of master craftsmen had to watch continually over the state of 
preservation of the mud brick buildings so that the walls would not 
crumble from the frequent torrential rains which fell between December 
and March; they also had to protect the drainage system from deposits, 
and tend the gardens and orchards that had been laid out on the terrace 
and in the surrounding vicinities [627, 1:43 an d 210]. 

The tombs of Artaxerxes II and III (of which only empty stone sarco- 
phagi have been preserved) and the unfinished tomb of Darius III were 
arranged behind the terrace. The houses of the royal dignitaries were 
located on the plain beneath the terrace. 

The evolution in the architecture of Persepolis is evident when it is com- 
pared with Pasargadae, although the palaces of both places have essen- 
tially the same plan. Xerxes's Gateway of All Lands represents a replica of 
the Pasargadae gatehouse, and the builders used the same combination of 
mud brick and individual components made from stone and decorated 
with reliefs. In Persepolis, just as in Pasargadae, the architectural com- 
ponents made from stone - such as, for instance, the apertures of the 
windows and the platbands of the doors - were the work of sculptors, not 
of architects. The jambs of the windows were hewn from whole blocks. 
But in Pasargadae there were no gently sloping stairways consisting of 
several flights; there were different bases and capitals for the columns and 
no columns with flutes, and multicolored stone was used. But the main 
point remains that Persepolis was a single ensemble, where architectural 
forms and sculpture were combined into a single, albeit slow-moving nar- 
rative. The entire complex was created according to a single plan wherein 
not only each palace, but also each relief, had a definite place connected 
with a certain ritual. From this the basic role of symbolics in the architec- 
ture and sculpture of Persepolis is fully understandable. 

At the end of 331 B.C. Alexander the Great captured Persepolis and 
handed it over to his troops for plunder. The royal treasures were carried 
away and in the spring of 330 b.c. the city was set on fire. The stories of the 
ancient authors concerning this fire have been corroborated by archaeo- 
logical excavations: traces of the catastrophe such as scorched walls and 
charred remnants of various objects are clearly seen in the ruins of the 
apadana, Throne Hall and treasury building, while the floor of the Throne 
Hall is covered with ashes almost a meter thick. These are ashes from the 
cedar beams that once supported the ceiling. Only the clay tablets have 
been preserved from the royal archives; the leather scrolls and papyri 
were consumed in the flames [627, 1:132; 2:3]. Such an act on the part of 
the hellenized barbarian rendered an unexpected service to science: 
abandoned by all and turned into ruins, Persepolis has been better pre- 
served up to modern days than it would have been had it remained an 
inhabited city. 
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Over the course of many years scholarship has debated the questions of 
the purpose for which Persepolis was built and the function that its 
buildings served [cf. the literature on the subject: 54 1:1 37> note No 
answer is given to this question, even by the Greek authors, who were 
well-informed concerning matters relating to Persia. Herodotus did not 
even know of the existence of Persepolis. Most likely, the kings rarely 
visited this city after the time of Xerxes. It is Olmstead's opinion that 
Artaxerxes I abandoned Persepolis around 462 b.c. and never returned 
there [547:352]- Many authors assert that even Ctesias, who lived at the 
court of the Achaemenid kings for many years, never saw nor mentioned 
Persepolis [274:471; 727:23]. However, Ctesias mentions this city several 
times, calling it Persai, 3 and speaks of the practice of taking the bodies of 
the deceased king and queen there for burial. [Herzfeld noted this fact: 
605:110; see also 192:56; 541:138, note 4; 2878:125]. 

The majority of scholars believe that Persepolis was not a center of 
administration or the capital of a world empire, but was rather the 
representative dynastic, ritual city of the Achaemenid kings. Relief scenes 
from Persepolis have suggested to scholars that the holiday of the New 
Year, which was the most important holiday in ancient times, was 
celebrated in this city. In such a case it is possible to assume that the 
Persepolis reliefs (especially on the stairway of the apadana) depict the 
ritual of the New Year festival and the myths and rites of the ancient 
Iranians: the struggle between the old and the new year and between 
good and evil, symbolized by the battle of the king with monsters, hopes 
for prosperity in the coming year, holiday feasts, and the delivery of New 
Year's gifts or taxes to the king of kings by conquered peoples [369:222; 
570; 274:471; 627, i:82ff, 132ft; 366:231; see the detailed discussion of this 
question in 541]. It is Gnoli's opinion that the Persians observed the New 
Year in the month of Adukanaisha, which corresponds to the Babylonian 
Nisannu, while the Achaemenid ritual of the Now Ruz was manifestly 
inspired by the New Year's holiday of the Babylonians. As has been 
contended, the Achaemenids, along with their dignitaries, welcomed the 
first day of the new year, which in Persepolis fell on the day of the vernal 
equinox, i.e. 21 March [322:123; 383, col. 1031]. Ghirshman has attempted 
to determine the basic stages of this ritual. The king and his courtiers, his 
personal guard, leaders of the tribes, military leaders and the nobility, as 
well as "delegations" from the numerous kingdoms that constituted the 
empire of the Achaemenids, each bearing gifts that were a symbol of the 
wealth of their countries, ascended the grand stairway to the terrace and 
passed through the Gateway of All Lands. Then the entire procession 

3 This form is much closer to the Old Iranian Parsa than "Persepolis." Cf. Arrian {Anab. HI, 18, 10), 
where the name "Persai" is found when they had Persepolis in mind, since in the context it was a 
question of the treasury building that was located there. 
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advanced across the broad square and approached the pedestal of the 
apadana, which even in the driest archaeological accounts was called "one 
of the most majestic buildings of the ancient world" [310]. 

A somewhat unconvincing hypothesis has likewise been expressed to 
the effect that Persepolis was an astronomical observatory for determin- 
ing the day of the spring equinox, and that its buildings were arranged in 
such a manner as to conduct observations of heavenly bodies [687:163, 
note 2]. Finally, Trumpelmann recently expressed the opinion that 
Persepolis was the regular royal residence, with all its functions [687:170; 
687a]. Evidence in favor of such an hypothesis can also be found in the 
report of Athenaeus (Deipnosoph. XII, 513F), according to which the 
Achaemenid kings spent the autumn in Persepolis. But from the time of 
Artaxerxes II onward they rarely visited this city, which together with 
Naqshi-i Rustam had become a place for the burial of rulers [285:383-5]. 
Strabo (XV, 3, 3 and 6) wrote that Persepolis and Pasargadae were the 
most highly fortified 4 of cities, and bedecked with the glory of the past. 

C THE CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES OF DARIUS I AT SUSA 

As early as the third and second millennia b.c. the Elamite kings built 
their palaces at Susa. These palaces were situated on an acropolis, which 
was an artificial fortified hill northwest of the city, almost at the bank of 
the Kerkha. It rose 33 m above the level of this river, or 6 m higher than 
the other parts of the city. 

If we are to believe Strabo (XV, 3, 2), Cyrus II built his own palace in 
Susa. A trilingual inscription (DSf) of Darius I tells us about the construc- 
tion of a palace to the north of the acropolis: 

This is the palace which I built at Susa. Its ornamentations have been brought 
from afar. The ground was dug deeply, until 1 reached rocks in the earth. When 
the (soil) was dug up, gravel was packed down, in some (places) - 40, in others - 
20 cubits in depth. The palace was built on this gravel ... the earth was dug 
deeply, the gravel was packed down, and mud brick was molded - the 
Babylonian people did (all this). 

Cedar timber was delivered from Mount Lebanon. The Assyrian people 
brought it to Babylon, (while) the Carians and Ionians brought it to Susa. Sissoo 
wood 5 was brought from Gandara and Carmania. The gold, which was used here, 
was brought from Sardis and Bactria. The semi-precious stones, lapis lazuli and 
carnelian, which were used here, were brought from Sogdiana. The turquoise, 
which was used here, was brought from Choresm. The silver and ebony wood 
were brought from Egypt. The ornamentations for the walls were brought from 
Ionia. The ivory, which was used here, was brought from Ethiopia (Kush), India, 

4 Persepolis is continually called a fortress in the Aramaic inscriptions from the site. 

5 This tree still grows in southern Iran (e.g. in Kerman). It is called "the mesu tree from Makkan" in the 
Babylonian version of the inscription [299]. 
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and Arachosia. The stone columns, which were used here, were brought from 
the village named Abiradu in Elam. The stone-cutters, who wrought the stone, 
were Ionians and Lydians. The goldsmiths, who wrought the gold, were Medes 
and Egyptians. The people, who inlaid the wood, were Medes and Egyptians. 
The people, who molded the kiln-fired brick, were Babylonians. The people, who 
decorated the walls, were Medes and Egyptians. 

King Darius says: it was ordered to complete an excellent (work) at Susa (and) a 
very excellent (work was done). May Ahuramazda preserve me and Wishtaspa, 
my father, and my country. 

Most likely, this palace was built even prior to the time when extensive 
constructions were undertaken in Persepolis, and in the cited inscription, 
which is a foundation text, Darius invokes a blessing on his father 
Wishtaspa, who was still alive then (he was probably more than 80 years 
old). Ghirshman, who excavated the palace area, dates its construction to 
the time between 518 and 512 B.C. [312:148; see also 121a]. 

As can be seen from the inscription, the materials for the construction of 
the palace were delivered from twelve countries, while the gravel came 
from the Kerkha river, which was located 2 km from Susa. Artisans from 
many countries were engaged in construction and decorative operations. 
The most important jobs were performed by the Babylonians, who had 
much experience in erecting buildings on artificial terraces. The palace of 
Darius stood on a rectangular terrace with dimensions of 400x260 m, and 
occupied an area of 250X150 m. It contained 110 rooms, corridors and 
courts, the total floor space of which equalled 20,675 square m. 

The inscription also speaks of the adornment of the walls. Archaeo- 
logical excavations have confirmed the fact that the walls were decorated 
with wide panels made from glazed brick depicting people (most often 
royal bodyguards), various animals, and fabulous creatures. Ghirshman 
believes that these panels were the work of Elamite master craftsmen. 

Important information concerning the complex of palace buildings in 
Susa is contained in the Book of Esther, where the "interior court," "the 
house of the king" (royal chambers), and "the house of the women" (a 
harem headed by a eunuch - "a supervisor over the women") are 
mentioned [cf. 552:328]. According to the Book of Esther (1:6-7), the floor 
of the royal palace in Susa was paved with porphyry, marble and other 
colored stones. What is referred to here is most likely the apadana, which 
was built, upon the orders of Darius, next to his palace in order to hold 
ceremonial receptions for dignitaries and foreign ambassadors. 

The ruins of the apadana, which occupied a floor space of 10,434 square 
m, were excavated and studied by French archaeologists as early as the 
1890s. In terms of its layout, it is almost an exact copy of the apadana in 
Persepolis. Its ceiling was supported by six rows of columns almost 20 m 
high, the tops of which were adorned with capitals containing images of 
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the heads of bulls. In 1969-70 French archaeologists found two tablets 
made of grey marble with Elamite and Akkadian inscriptions, which told 
of the construction of the apadana. First of all, a layer of soil was removed 
down to the hard rock bed, and then an area was dug for the foundation, 
on which was erected a palace made from brick with stone apertures for 
doors and windows and other details. In these inscriptions Darius no 
longer appeals to Ahuramazda to prolong the life of his father Wishtaspa; 
evidently, Wishtaspa was no longer living by the time of the construction 
of this building. The Akkadian text, in particular, says: 

These are the materials for adornment which were used for this palace: gold, 
silver, lapis lazuli, turquoise, carnelian, cedar beams, wood from Makkan, ebony 
wood, ivory . . . These are the countries which delivered adornments for this 
palace: Persia, Elam, Media, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, countries beyond 
the sea, Lydia, Ionia, Urartu, Cappadocia, Parthia, Drangiana, Areia, Choresm, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, Gandara, Scythia, Sattagydia, Arachosia . . . 

[For editions of the inscriptions, see 693, 694, 695; see also a new edition of 
the inscriptions of Darius concerning the construction of the palace in 
Susa, with recently found copies taken into account: 645:135ft, i6^{f\. 

An inscription of Xerxes, in which he declares that these gates were 
built by him, was recently found at the gates of the apadana. Evidently, the 
construction of the apadana extended over a long period and was com- 
pleted only after the death of Darius I [697:178]. It was burned under 
Artaxerxes I, evidence of which can be found in an inscription of 
Artaxerxes II (A 2 Sa): 

My great-great-grandfather Darius built this apadana. Then under my grandfather 
Artaxerxes it burned; I built this apadana by the favor of Ahura-Mazda, Anahita, 
and Mithra. May Ahura-Mazda, Anahita and Mithra protect me from all evil and 
may they not destroy nor damage that which I have built. 

The ruins of yet another building from Achaemenid times, which was 
erected on an artifical terrace, have been preserved 4 km to the northeast 
of the palace of Darius. Archaeologists assume that this was a temple built 
by Artaxerxes II. In the center of this building was a room with four 
columns, in which a fire altar was most likely situated [235:39^, 4iiff; 
273:i5ff; 307:i83ff; 627, 1:33]. 

A treasury building, royal storehouses and workshops were located to 
the south of the palace of Darius. The city itself was located to the 
southeast of the acropolis [308: 2]. All the palace buildings were 
surrounded by a mighty wall made from sun-dried brick. Darius says in 
one of his inscriptions (DSe) that the fortress wall in Susa fell into decay 
and that he had to restore it. Excavations by French archaeologists in 
1 973-4 nav e finally ascertained the plan of the complex of Achaemenid 
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palaces: the monumental propylaea, the interior courtyard, the royal 
palace, and the reception palace (apadana). The construction was begun 
under Darius I and completed by Xerxes. The entrance structure (propy- 
laea) was situated in the eastern part of the terrace. It is precisely here that 
a statue of Darius I was found in December 1972 [425]. The king is 
depicted standing on a rectangular pedestal, in ceremonial Persian attire 
(the statue is 3.5 m high; unfortunately the head has not been preserved). 
A composition typical of Egyptian statues - two figures of fecundity - is 
carved on the front and back of the base, while the two sides contain 
figures of representatives of the various peoples of the Achaemenid 
empire (24 figures) on bended knee. On each figure the name of the 
people is designated in a cartouche with Egyptian hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Hieroglyphic inscriptions are also carved on the strings of the belt 
and the folds of the dress. Also carved on the statue are Old Persian, 
Elamite and Akkadian inscriptions, which say that it was made in Egypt. 
It was carved at the end of the reign of Darius, by an Egyptian master 
craftsman out of Egyptian stone, but with a precise repetition of the 
"imperial canons." Most likely the statue had initially adorned one of the 
Egyptian temples in Heliopolis, but was moved to Susa upon orders from 
Xerxes so that it might be placed in front of the propylaea. 

According to Strabo (XV, 3, 21), each Persian king built his own palace 
in Susa; from Darius I onward, the Achaemenid kings also built their own 
palaces in Ecbatana. The silver and gold foundation tablets with inscrip- 
tions of Darius I that were found in the environs of Hamadan, as well as 
reports from the authors of antiquity, tell us of this. Polybius (X, 27) 
described the Ecbatana palace as seven stages in circumference, or an area 
that roughly corresponds with that of the terrace of Persepolis [627, 1:90]. 

D ACHAEMENID ART 

Iranian art under the Achaemenids has been comparatively well studied. 
The basic architectural monuments - Pasargadae, Persepolis and Susa - as 
well as works of sculpture and small-scale plastic art, have been 
repeatedly described in both general works and special publications. A 
brief description of some of the sites will be given below, with particular 
attention directed toward their origins and links with preceding stages. 

Three monuments excavated by Ghirshman, that were originally asso- 
ciated with the Elamites - the terraces of Masjid-i Sulaiman, Bard-i 
Nishandeh and the so-called Achaemenid Village at Susa - are attributed 
by the author of the excavations to pre-Achaemenid and early Achae- 
menid times [318; 309]. The terraces were formed from huge stone blocks 
and did not have any additional structures, except for a podium, upon 
which a fire altar had formerly been erected, and an ateshgah (a fairly small 
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facility for keeping the fire), which was concealed deep within the terrace. 
Grand stairways led on to the terrace (in Masjid-i Sulaiman there were 
eighteen steps, each 25 m in width). Numerous ceramic fragments and 
various decorations have been found inside mud brick structures both on 
the terraces and in the "Achaemenid Village." 

Recently, however, Stronach has offered substantive arguments in 
favor of the view that the "Achaemenid Village," like Masjid-i Sulaiman 
and Bard-i Nishandeh, should be dated to the fifth century b.c. (or in any 
case no earlier than 600 b.c. for the site's lower level) [654]. On the basis of 
the redating of the ceramics with the so-called festoon motif [cf. 658], and 
also with reference to the excavations in Malyan, Stronach believes that 
there is no archaeological evidence to support the theory of migration of 
the Persians from the Zagros through Khuzistan into Fars. Now, accord- 
ing to him, the region of Parsua can be identified (at least from the eighth 
century) as the area for settlement of an isolated group of tribes in the 
northern Mahi Dasht, while the Parsumash of the beginning of the 
seventh century b.c. can be identified as the area for settlement of the 
basic mass of Persian tribes on the northern (or eastern) borders of Fars. 

At the end of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth centuries B.C., 
certain fundamental features in the art of the Achaemenids took shape: a 
very strict canonization of forms, which even reached the point of 
monotony; a desire for absolute symmetry; and a mirror composition of 
one and the same scene. These features characterize all the reliefs of 
Persepolis. For instance, the palace doorways indubitably contained not 
only identical scenes on both sides of the jambs, but even identical 
explanatory inscriptions. Persepolis is immediately striking in the dimen- 
sions of its platform, the height of its columns, the colossal winged bulls 
with human heads on Xerxes's propylaeum of "all the lands," and the 
reliefs of the apadana. But after one has become somewhat accustomed to 
this monumentality, one begins to notice the repetition of scenes, the 
stereotyped nature of the figures, and the strict canons of their poses and 
attributes. The reliefs of Persepolis form a connected narrative, but not a 
terribly thrilling one, unlike, for instance, the orthostates of the Assyrian 
palaces; rather, there is depicted a slow, tediously rhythmic, triumphal 
and luxurious procession of hundreds of Persian and Median warriors, 
hundreds of dignitaries, civil servants and priests, and hundreds of 
representatives of subject peoples. All these numerous processions have, 
as it were, suddenly congealed, while the concept of "succession" has 
been expressed not by individual figures and scenes but by sets of figures 
and scenes ("the complex of the apadana," "the complex of the banquet 
palace," and "the complex of the trypylon"). The subjects of the applied 
arts of the Achaemenid period were depicted with utmost precision on 
the reliefs of Persepolis. It is possible here, we believe, to limit ourselves 
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29 Persian wool cloth from Pazyryk Barrow. 



to one example. A fringe with a procession of lions is depicted on the 
clothing of Darius in an engraving on the relief of the western doors of the 
apadana. The very same fringe, though woven out of wool, with precisely 
the same figures of lions (down to the most minute details), was found in 
one of the Pazyryk tumuli in the Altai. The canons that were created as 
early as under Darius were not violated in any way whatsoever in the 
much later palaces of Persepolis, in the architectural decorations on the 
rock tombs of the Persian kings, or in the toreutic works of art of the fifth 
and fourth centuries b.c. The "imperial Achaemenid style," which would 
subsequently prevail over the entire territory subject to the Achaemenids, 
had been created in Persepolis. 

Achaemenid art was a monumental court art, intended to symbolize the 
might of the empire and the grandeur of royal power. Many works have 
been devoted to an elucidation of the origin of individual elements of 
Achaemenid art; but as Nylander has pointed out, art is not the sum total 
of its borrowings, but rather that which is obtained as the end result of 
these borrowings, and which in its turn creates something greater than a 
simple combination of borrowed elements. Despite the borrowings, all 
the most profound and essential aspects of Achaemenid art remain totally 
original, and this art in itself does not produce an impression of being 
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30 Rhyton from Erebuni (Yerevan, Armenia), 5th(?) century B.C.. 



something alien as a whole, since in general it is the result of specific 
historical conditions, a certain ideology and social life which provided the 
borrowed forms with new functions and meanings. Hence, the borrow- 
ings and influences from abroad were only formal and superficial and lost 
all their typical and initial qualities in their new context [540:144ft]. 

The influence of Ziwiye can also be detected in the imagery of the 
sculptures at Persepolis. This influence is particularly evident on the 
reliefs depicting the battle of the "hero king" with demons, who were 
forces of evil, in the throne hall, as well as on the capitals of the columns, 
terminating in busts of various monsters. Among them can be found a 
horned and winged lion with the tail of a scorpion and bird's feet, a lion 
with the legs of a bull, and a monster griffin with a bull's tail. The actual 
composition of these scenes is the same as that on some of the plaques 
from Ziwiye. 
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31a Rhyton of horseman from Erebuni (Yerevan, Armenia), 5th(?) century B.C.. 



Thus, the norms of Achaemenid art, or more precisely, of the Achaeme- 
nid palace style, which only later, in the middle of the fourth century B.C., 
were supplemented with new motifs and images, ultimately took shape 
in Persepolis. The Achaemenid palace style became extremely wide- 
spread, in effect creating a de facto unity of culture from the Indus to the 
littoral of Asia Minor. 

The works of toreutics, in particular rhytons - executed, as details of the 
techniques indicate, by master craftsmen from among the Medes, peoples 
of Asia Minor and eastern Iranians - are standarized in terms of form, 
ornamentations and even dimensions, regardless of where they were 
produced. A group of cylinder and so-called pyramid seals have inscrip- 
tions in various languages (Old Persian, Elamite, Aramaic, Lydian, etc.), 
but in general depict the same standard subjects. Relatively few subjects 
are shown, and they are almost all encountered in monumental art, on 
works of toreutics, and on the small number of textile fragments which 
have come down to us. These are, first and foremost, the king at an altar 
with a blazing fire, the symbol of Ahuramazda; the struggle of the "hero 
king" with a monster; a symbolic scene of the struggle of animals; and 
various "good" and "evil" genies and demons. Scenes of military 
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31b Sketch of Erebuni horseman by B. N. Arakelian. 



triumphs or hunts by Persian kings and warriors represent other typical 
subjects of Achaemenid glyptics, and sometimes precisely copy reliefs 
from Persepolis or the reliefs embellishing royal tombs. It is often possible 
to detect details of blind copying: for instance, on the previously men- 
tioned textile from Pazyryk, the procession of lions precisely copies not 
only the fabric of Darius's attire, but also the images of the lions on his 
tomb, wherein the details of relief modeling are reproduced. The same 
phenomenon is also characteristic of many images on gold and silver 
vessels. 

It is precisely the seals and, among these, particularly the pyramid seals 
(many of which were made in Asia Minor), as well as the Achaemenid 
cylinder seals (made in Assyria and Babylonia), that clearly illustrate the 
processes of unification. The seals with Lydian inscriptions fashioned by 
master craftsmen from Asia Minor in the local style depict winged and 
horned lions with the tails of scorpions and the paws of griffins, 
proto-Iranian variants of the shedu, griffins, sphinxes, and mountain goats 
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31 Achaemenid rhyton. 5th-4th centuries B.C., State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad 

along the sides of the "tree of life" - i.e. almost the entire "Ziwiye set" of 
images from the religious art of Mesopotamia. At the same time, the 
cylinder seals with traditional Babylonian and Assyrian subjects are 
almost always accoutered with Achaemenid "indicators" - most fre- 
quently with the symbol of Ahuramazda, overshadowing, as it were, the 
images of the ancient local gods. 

The cultural unity of the "Achaemenid world," of course, was not 
confined to the unity of style in its works of art, though these works 
characterize it with unusual brilliance, or to luxury goods. For example, 
archaeologists have determined that the forms and styles of tableware - 
glass and ceramics - changed during the Achaemenid period in a number 
of places beyond Iran itself. Ceramics in particular copy Achaemenid 
forms and ornamentation. 
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33 Dark carnelian seal ring with depiction of winged horned lion. State Hermitage Museum, 

Leningrad. 




34 Sapphirine cylinder seal with depiction of Achaemenid king, State Hermitage Museum, 

Leningrad. 

An ensemble of religious monuments from the Achaemenid period is 
situated in Naqsh-i Rustam on the same plain, several kilometers from 
Persepolis. This was a sacred spot for ancient Iran, which had been 
revered even prior to the Achaemenids (for example, remains from a late 
Elamite relief of the ninth and eighth centuries b.c. have been found 
there), and it preserved, even into the Sasanid period much later, the 
Achaemenid monuments from the end of the sixth to the end of the fifth 
centuries B.C. Four tombs (those of Darius I, Xerxes, Artaxerxes II and 
Darius II) are located here, cut into the rocks of Kuh-i Rahmat, while the 
"Ka'ba of Zoroaster" tower is placed almost opposite the tomb of Darius. 

The earliest Achaemenid monument of the ensemble is the tomb of 
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35 Gold square necklace badge or button with depiction of Ahura Mazda, 5th century B.C., State 

Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

Darius I. A square room was cut in the rock. The center of the cross- 
shaped facade of the tomb (with a height of nearly 23 m) represents as it 
were an entrance into a formal royal palace, while an imitation of the 
roof-portico is supported by columns hewn in the rock, with precisely the 
same capitals - in the form of protomes of two monsters - as in 
Pasargadae, Persepolis and Susa. The door into the burial vault was 
designed just like a door into a formal palace. Above the door was a 
sculptural composition, which essentially repeated "the "throne com- 
positions" of Persepolis, with representatives of vanquished peoples 
supporting a parade platform. Darius is depicted on the stepped pedestal 
leaning on a bow, with his hand pointing in the direction of a fire altar. 
The symbol of Ahuramazda "soars" over Darius. The tomb of Darius and 
the reliefs embellishing it, as well as the religious symbolism, quickly 
became canonical; the tombs of later Achaemenid kings repeat these 
forms and reliefs. The forerunners of this type of tomb were the Urartian 
rock tombs; however, the tombs in Naqsh-i Rustam were linked to them 
only by the idea of placing the body of the deceased in niches cut in the 
rock. 

Several buried treasures provide a clear notion, of the objects of 
Achaemenid art. The most interesting is a buried treasure of gold and 
silver items stowed in a large ceramic vessel, which was discovered 
during excavations at Pasargadae. It consists of 1,162 objects, including a 
pair of splendid golden bracelets crowned with the heads of a mountain 
goat; three pairs of golden earrings with insets of lapis lazuli executed 
through the use of granulation; several silver spoons with zoomorphic 
handles; necklaces made from pearls in the form of reclining lions, and 
from lapis lazuli, chalcedony and amethyst; necklaces of miniature golden 
hand bells, gold heads of the Egyptian god Bes, women's heads, heads of 
a mountain ram and lion, and lotus flowers; and necklaces made from 
coral and precious stones. All this represented the very sumptuous attire 
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36 Naqshi-Rustam: facade of tomb of Darius I. 

of a noblewoman, most likely from the royal family, which was con- 
cealed, as the dates indicate, after the seizure of Persepolis by Alexander, 
no doubt in the expectation that the same fate would befall Pasargadae. 
This treasure, one of the very few buried treasures of the Achaemenid 
period discovered by archaeologists, demonstrates the previously men- 
tioned uniformity of the Achaemenid palace style. 

The closest analogies to many of the objects from this buried treasure - 
not only in the form and style of the objects but also in their technical 
details - are provided by items from the famous Amu-Dayra (Oxus) 
treasure, which was found in 1877 at the site of Takht-i Kuvat at the 
confluence of the Vakhsh with the Pyanj (southern Tadzhikistan); by 
earrings from the no less illustrious Akhalgori buried hoard found in 
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37 Silver handle of a vessel. 5th-4th centuries B.C., State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

Georgia in 1908; and by bracelets from excavations of a Georgia complex in 
Vani, from the Scythian Seven Brothers tumulus in the Kuban, from 
Sardis, Macedonia, and other places. Prototypes of the forms of the gold 
jewelry from the buried treasure excavated in Pasargadae are to be found 
in Elam, Assyria and Urartu; more remotely, the influence of objects from 
the Ziwiye hoard can be detected in a few technical details. 

In the spring of the year 330 B.C. Alexander the Great burned the 
apadana of Persepolis, and this event was a turning point in the history of 
Iran and its culture. Alexander's campaigns to the east opened up an 
epoch which is usually called the Hellenistic period. 

The results of excavations by Ghirshman in Masjid-i Sulaiman have 
disclosed a temple built by the Macedonians on the site of an ancient 
sanctuary soon after the conquest of Iran, and dedicated to the goddess 
Athena. Magnificent objects from the early Hellenistic period - fragments 
of stone, terracotta and bronze statues, Greek ceramics, etc. - have been 
found here alongside remains of Achaemenid sculpture. Somewhat later, 
a sanctuary dedicated to Heracles was built here. Thus, together with the 
phalanxes of Alexander, the artistic tastes of Greece, its master craftsmen 
and its objects of art penetrated into Iran. 

However, a cultural unity of East and West had been achieved as early 
as the time of Xerxes. Artaxerxes II placed statues of Anahita throughout 
the entire country - in Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, Bactra, 
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38a A pair of ibex-headed gold bracelets from the Pasargadae treasure. 



Damascus and Sardis. This ancient Iranian goddess was already being 
presented to the Persians in anthropomorphic form. Her iconography, 
first of all, was associated with the iconography of Artemis, and her 
statues were created by Greek sculptors. Votive inscriptions, in which 
Anahita was identified with Artemis and the "queen Athena," Apollo 
and Helios with Mithra, and Zeus with Ahuramazda, have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of a temple on the Persepolis terrace excavated by 
Herzfeld. In the trilingual inscription from Xanthos (358 B.C.) Mithra was 
identified with Apollo. A splendid torso of Penelope representing Greek 
workmanship from the middle of the fifth century b.c. was found on the 
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38b A silver spoon with a swan's head handle, from the Pasargadae treasure. 



platform in Persepolis. Clear traces of the influence of Achaemenid reliefs 
can be seen in the reliefs of Lydia (fifth century b.c), in sarcophagi and in 
stone capitals in the form of a protome of two animals from Sidon (fourth 
and fifth centuries B.C.), Thasos and Salamis on Cyprus (fourth century 
B.C.). The Graeco-Persian style of cameos and Graeco-Persian works of 
toreutics have been discussed above. 

There already existed, in the time of Xerxes, a political concept of an 
"indivisible world," which however had two contrary characteristics. The 
world was indivisible for the Achaemenid kings if only because the lord of 
the empire was "the single king over many, the single sovereign over 
many." The world was indivisible for the Greeks as well (as is well 
reflected, for instance, in Greek literature, particularly historical works), 
above all because the history of the Achaemenid empire had become an 
integral part of the history of Greece. But the new stage in the history of 
art and culture that took shape on the basis of this concept - which can be 
called "pre-Hellenism" and whose initial successes have been mentioned 
above - did not at all deaden the sharp contrast between and sometimes 
even the tragic nature of the fates of individuals (from the king to the 
simple soldier) and the fates of whole peoples, and enormous shifts in 
psychology. 
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39a-b Gold figure of horseman, eastern Iran, 5th-4th centuries B.C., State Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad. Both obverse and reverse are shown. 



E ANCIENT PERSIAN CUNEIFORM WRITING 

The question as to whether the Behistun Inscription is the most ancient 
written Persian monument, or whether, even prior to Darius I, the 
Achaemenid kings had used the native language for the composition of 
their inscriptions, is at this point still not definitively resolved. Many 
scholars, having noted that there had been a need among the Persians for 
a written language long before Darius I, have come to the a priori 
conclusion that Persian cuneiform had been introduced at least under 
Cyrus II, if not even earlier [364:63; 35:367}. Struve and Diakonoff even 
assume that the so-called Old Persian cuneiform was in fact Median 
cuneiform, which had emerged under the influence of Urartian script, 
and that the Persians had simply borrowed it in ready-made form 
[89:49-50; 234:120]. It is the opinion of these scholars that the style of 
Achaemenid inscriptions took shape under the influence of Urartian 
annalistic traditions, through the intermediate missing link provided by 
the Median inscriptions. For instance, in both the Urartian and Achae- 
menid inscriptions every paragraph begins with the words "(Thus) says 
the king" [89:50; 234:120-2; 60:114]. Nevertheless, the hypothesis that the 
Persians had borrowed their writing from Media cannot be proven until 
Median inscriptions composed with "Old Persian" cuneiform are found. 
(A cuneiform inscription on a piece of silver has been excavated in Media 
at Nush-i Jan; on it, however, only the end of one and the beginning of the 
next sign have been preserved [180:107].) 
It is difficult to doubt the presence of written language in the Median 
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40 Gold handled bowl, State Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

state, though at the same time one cannot deny the possible existence 
there of writing in a foreign language, a phenomenon which occurred in 
many countries of the ancient Near East. In any case, a bronze plaque 
with a ninth-century inscription in Akkadian, written in the name of a 
local ruler, was found in Media [371:238-40; 234a], while several vases 
with Aramaic inscriptions, dating from the eighth to the sixth centuries 
B.C. were likewise found [538:123-7]. Thus it is entirely probable that the 
Medes used Akkadian or Aramaic script and did not invent their own 
form of writing. 

It is true that Diakonoff and Kurylowicz maintain that the -Old Persian 
script could not have been introduced at the time of Darius I, since the 
phonetic and phonological systems of this cuneiform, in their opinion, do 
not correspond to the Persian language of the end of the sixth century b.c. 
[234:107; the literature on the subject is also cited there; cf. 539:137]. 
Diakonoff, for instance, contends that the Old Persian diphthongal 
spellings were merely historical in nature and that by the time of Darius I 
the diphthongs had already been typically monophthongized [234:108, 
111 and 114]. Furthermore, it is his opinion that some elements (e.g. the 
use of the word-divider) of Old Persian cuneiform have their origin in 
Urartian script, which was borrowed, in reworked form, from the Medes 
[234:118-22]. These considerations, of course, are of great interest; but 
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41 Silver tetradrachm (the Oxus treasure), British Museum, London. 




42 Double gold dark (the Oxus treasure), British Museum, London. 



nothing is known to us concerning the character of Median cuneiform (if 
indeed the Medes had it), and hence it would be difficult to assume with 
certainty that the Old Persian writing system had its origin in Median 
script. Besides, if we bear in mind the facts considered by Kuiper and 
Grantovsky, the question of diphthongs and their monophthongization is 
very complex and still not resolved. In any case, there are sufficient 
grounds to suggest that the orthography of the Behistun Inscription 
reflects the actual state of the Old Persian language during the time of 
Darius I [448:300-2; 25:294]. 
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43b Silver coin portraits of Mazaios (the Oxus treasure), British Museum, London. 



In support of the hypothesis that the Persians had their own written 
language as far back as under Cyrus II Ghirshman cites Herodotus (I, 
123-5), wrto speaks of a letter from the Mede Harpagos to Gyrus and a 
letter composed by Cyrus in the name of Astyages. The latter was shown 
by Cyrus to the popular assembly of Persians, after he had passed it off as 
a letter from Astyages. Ghirshman contends that, since the majority of 
Persians who had gathered upon orders from Cyrus could not have 
known the Akkadian or Elamite languages, the letter was composed in 
Old Persian [313:248]. Even if this report from Herodotus was based on 
some kind of reliable source, the letter from Harpagos, written by him 
secretly and addressed to Cyrus personally, could have been written in 
Elamite. As far as the false letter which Cyrus had passed off to the 
assembly of Persians as a letter from Astyages is concerned, perhaps it 
was not read out to the Persians at all, but only its contents reported. 
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44 An Aramaic letter from Hermopoli. 
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Besides, there are grounds for suggesting that the Persians, who had 
settled on age-old Elamite land and who had many centuries of contacts 
with the local population, understood the Elamite language (see below, 
p. 294). 

As far back as the beginning of the nineteenth century, scholars have 
known of a brief inscription of Cyrus II from Pasargadae, in Old Persian, 
Elamite and Akkadian. It reads: "I am Cyrus, the king, an Achaemenian." 
More recently several more inscriptions with roughly the same contents 
(such as "Cyrus, the great king, an Achaemenian") have been found 
there, as well as on the pillars and columns of the palaces. If these 
inscriptions can indeed be attributed to the time of Cyrus II, then the 
Persian cuneiform system was already in use for at least several decades 
prior to Darius I. Such an hypothesis was rejected by Hinz, who believes 
that the previously mentioned inscriptions from Pasargadae were com- 
piled only after the death of Cyrus, upon orders from Darius I [165]. 
Nylander, who has thoroughly studied the Pasargadae inscriptions, came 
to the conclusion that the Elamite and Akkadian versions of these texts 
were composed as far back as Cyrus's lifetime, and that as far as their Old 
Persian correlatives are concerned, they were added later upon orders 
from Darius I. Evidence of this can be found, in particular, in the fact that 
in a number of cases the Persian versions were placed in locations that 
were unusual for inscriptions (e.g. on the folds of the sleeves of royal 
clothing). This could be explained by the fact that the other places were 
already taken up by the Babylonian and Elamite texts. Nylander empha- 
sizes that Elamite and Akkadian had, since the remote past, been in use in 
Elam, which also included the territory of Pasargadae [539:174-7]- This is 
of course true, but it is necessary here to state one important reservation, 
which weakens Nylander's argument, which is that, judging by data still 
extant, neither private legal documents nor royal inscriptions were 
composed in Akkadian in Elam, in the first millennium B.C., prior to the 
Achaemenids. However, other aspects of Nylander's argument deserve 
attention. He notes that whole or fragmentary inscriptions in one of three 
cuneiform languages were found in the three main palatial buildings of 
Pasargadae. In all, four of these inscriptions were detected, but they were 
drawn up in many copies, the total number of which exceeded 24 units. 
Two of these inscriptions can, with greater or lesser probability, be 
attributed to Darius (especially if it is a question of buildings whose 
construction had not yet been completed during the life of Cyrus). Darius 
could hardly have ordered the writing of more than 20 inscriptions with 
mention of the name of Cyrus. Besides, there are inscriptions written in 
the first person, and it is highly unlikely that Darius would have ordered 
the making not only of the Old Persian, but of all three versions of these 
inscriptions. 
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Statements concerning the inscriptions of Cyrus from Pasargadae are 
made by Greek authors, which are based on the reports of Onesicritus and 
Aristobulus - participants in the campaign of Alexander the Great, who 
personally visited the Pasargadae monuments. These reports, however, 
should be treated with great caution. Strabo (XV, 3, 7) and Arrian (Anab. 
VI, 29, 7-8), in referring to Aristobulus, write that the following inscrip- 
tion written in Persian was to be found on the tomb of Cyrus in 
Pasargadae: "Man, I am Cyrus, who delivered power to the Persians, and 
the king of Asia. Hence, do not envy me because of this monument." 
According to Plutarch (Alex. 69), Alexander the Great read an inscription 
on the tomb of Cyrus, which is translated: "Man, whoever you might be 
and from whence you have come, since I know that you will come! I am 
Cyrus who acquired the empire for the Persians. Hence, do not deprive 
me of the handful of earth which covers my body." These words leave no 
doubt that the Greek authors were themselves involved in the com- 
position of inscriptions and passed them off as Persian, since these 
inscriptions contain concepts about the inconstancy of earthly grandeur 
which occupied a significant place among the work of Greek authors, but 
which were alien to the Persians, at least in the sixth century B.C.. 

According to Strabo (XV, 3, 7), Onesicritus also found on the tomb of 
Cyrus an inscription which read as follows: "Here I lie, Cyrus, the king of 
kings." This inscription is close to inscriptions of other Persian kings in 
terms of style. But Strabo writes that this inscription was engraved not 
only in Persian, but also in Greek, with Persian letters, a statement to 
which we must not attach any significance. Besides, the Greek text of the 
inscription was composed in hexameter, which testifies to its spurious 
nature. 

When we examine the problem of the origin of Old Persian cuneiform 
script, our attention is usually also drawn to inscriptions of Ariaramnes 
and Arsames, the father and grandfather of Darius I. These were 
engraved on gold tablets in Old Persian (other versions, if indeed they 
ever existed, have not been preserved). But in terms of their grammatical 
features these inscriptions should be attributed to a period substantially 
later than even the beginning of the fifth century B.C., and, consequently, 
are ancient forgeries [for literature on the subject, see 423:2o6ff]. 

In paragraph 70 of the Behistun Inscription Darius declares: "This is my 
inscription, which I made. (It) was in the Aryan (language), and [it was 
composed] on clay tablets and parchment." 6 The corresponding place in 
the Elamite version is translated: "I made a script (or inscription) 7 of 

6 Compare the translation by Lecoq: "This is the text which I made . . . Then it was (written) in Aryan. 
It was published both on tablets and on parchment." [459:84; see the literature on the subject cited 
there, pp. 26ff]. 

7 Juppime (tuppi means "inscription," whereas -me is a suffix giving the word an abstract meaning). It 
is Hinz's opinion that this word must be translated as "written language," but Lewy, Nylander, 
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another kind in Aryan, which previously had not existed, both on clay 
tablets and on parchment." The words "in Aryan" are evidently intended 
to imply the Persian version, on the Behistun mountain. Inasmuch as it is 
contrasted with the versions written on clay tablets and on parchment, 
the latter were apparently composed not in "Aryan," but in other 
languages. Copies of the Elamite and Akkadian versions of the inscription 
were probably written on clay tablets, while the Aramaic copy was 
composed on parchment. 

Ghirshman understands paragraph 70 otherwise, on the basis of the 
following translation of the Elamite version suggested by Steve: "I made a 
different inscription, which previously had not existed: in Aryan and on 
both clay and parchment." Ghirshman, following in the steps of Benve- 
niste, assumes that the reform of Darius consisted of the fact that the royal 
inscriptions began for the first time to be made in many copies simultane- 
ously (on clay, parchment, etc.), and to be distributed throughout the 
entire state [313:249; 139:46]. 

According to the words of Darius, his inscription was composed in the 
Aryan language. It is possible to draw a confident conclusion from this 
that the language of this inscription was comprehensible to the Persians 
and Medes at least. An Akkadian version of one inscription of Darius from 
Persepolis mentions "Persia, Media and the countries with other lan- 
guages." As we can see from this, the Persians considered that they 
shared a common language with the Medes [42:66]. It is noteworthy that, 
although the Behistun Inscription was located in the center of Media, it 
does not have a "Median" version. Diakonoff is inclined to assume that 
the version usually called "Old Persian" was, in reality, Median [234:98ff; 
cf. 412:63; 380:98; 458:56]. Meillet, Andreas and some other scholars 
thought that the language of the Achaemenid inscriptions was the 
language of the Persian nobility that surrounded the king, and differed 
from the ordinary spoken language in Persia [for literature on the subject, 
26:89, note 348]. Later, other scholars supported this opinion with 
reference to the fact that, in the Elamite documents from Persepolis, we 
encounter Iranian borrowings that are considered to be Old Persian, 
whereas in the Behistun Inscription these same words are apparently 
used in their Median form. But, as Grantovsky notes, the so-called 
Median and Persian forms in the Elamite documents could be identical 
with the Persian forms characteristic of various dialects of the Persian 
tribes [25:309]. A similar opinion concerning the lexicon of the Old Persian 
inscriptions was also expressed by Abaev and Gershevitch, but Mayr- 
hofer criticized this hypothesis [488:iff; literature on the subject is also to 
be found there]. In any case, the Median loan words "stood out with 

Diakonoff, Oranskii and Lecoq have pointed out many contexts where luppime has the meaning 
simply of "inscription" or "document" [see the literature on the subject: w.dyff]. 
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sufficient reliability in almost all layers of the Old Persian lexicon, while 
the presence among them not only of terms, but also of everyday words, 
might be a reflection of the actual influence of the Median lexicon on the 
language of the Persian nobility, which had begun to be felt, of course, 
even prior to the Achaemenids, and continued under them" (Livshits, 
personal communication). 

Up until now many controversies have arisen among scholars con- 
cerning the nature of the "new introduction" of Darius, which was 
spoken of in paragraph 70 of the Behistun Inscription. At present nobody 
supports the opinion of Herzfeld, Meyer and Struve, who thought that it 
referred to Darius's introduction of the Aramaic alphabet for the com- 
position of texts in Persian, which was recorded on leather and papyrus, 
in contrast to the cuneiform inscriptions on stone and in clay [for literature 
on the subject see 26:26]. 

Diakonoff, Oranskii and some others assume that paragraph 70 refers 
to the erection of the Behistun Inscription, the like of which had not existed 
previously in the "Aryan" language [37:178; 234:99; 65:114-15; 349:260; 
344:54-5]. It is Hinz's opinion, shared by many other scholars, that 
paragraph 70 testifies to the creation of the Persian cuneiform system at 
the beginning of the reign of Darius. Diakonoff, Ghirshman and Oranskii 
resolutely disagree with this opinion, on the basis of the considerations 
which have been set forth above. In particular, Ghirshman directs our 
attention to the fact that, in a state that was preoccupied by uprisings, it 
would have been difficulut to spare attention for the invention of a script, 
and since the work on the erection of the Behistun Inscription was 
performed over a very short period of time, it is his opinion that it would 
have scarcely been possible to cope with the task of composing the text, its 
writing in a script that had just been invented, and its translation into the 
Elamite and Akkadian languages [3i3:244ff]. 

An investigation of the Behistun monument by a West German 
archaeological expedition at the end of 1963 showed that the construction 
of the relief and inscription took place in several stages, without a 
previously worked out plan of composition. Trumpelmann suggests that 
these stages were as follows: (1) the relief without the depiction of 
Skunkha, the leader of the Sakai, and a small inscription in the Elamite 
language over the head of Darius; (2) the original Elamite version to the 
right of the relief and small inscriptions in Elamite; (3) the Babylonian text 
and small inscriptions attached to it; (4) the Old Persian text together with 
small inscriptions; (5) a new Elamite text to the left of the Persian one and 
the destruction of the original Elamite text; the addition of the depiction of 
Skunkha and of the fifth column of the Persian version, which tells of the 
events of the second and third years of the reign of Darius I; (6) the small 
inscription A in Old Persian [685:286-95; 479:91-4; 380:95-8]. 
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Thus, the Old Persian version of the inscription was written last of all, 
after the completion of work on the Elamite and Akkadian texts. From this 
Hinz draws the convincing conclusion that the Elamite text corresponding 
to paragraph 70 of the Persian version had not been included in the main 
Elamite text, but was placed far away from it in the form of a special small 
inscription precisely because the Old Persian script did not yet exist at the 
time of the completion of the Elamite version. The Persian version was 
composed only after the Elamite text had already been fully engraved on 
the rock, and hence the report corresponding to paragraph 70 of the 
Persian version had to be recorded separately from the main Elamite text. 
As regards the Babylonian text, which had also been completed prior to 
the beginning of the work on the Old Persian text, there was by this time 
no room on the rock for the placement of the Akkadian text which 
corresponded to paragraph 70, and it was necessary to leave this section 
without translation into the Akkadian language. This fine observation is 
strong confirmation that the invention of the Old Persian cuneiform 
system was apparently completed only at a time when the work of the 
Behistun Inscription was already approaching its end. 

Many conflicting hypotheses have been proposed concerning the origin 
of the Old Persian cuneiform system [for the literature on the subject, cf. 
26:37ft; 234:1 15ft]. The most likely hypothesis is that the idea of the 
creation of Persian cuneiform writing was prompted by the existence of 
the Aramaic alaphabet (or more precisely of a consonant script, as Gelb 
has shown), when the many advantages of the Aramaic script were 
realized. The result of this was the emergence of a written syllabo- 
logographic language (a syllabic script with the use of several logograms 
and a restricted number of syllabograms) [515:94, paragraph 2; 234:io5ff; 
cf. 459:38ff]. 

The Old Persian language was not the language of the Achaemenid 
state chancellory, and Persian cuneiform script was most likely known 
only to a very narrow circle of scribes; partly because of this it was always 
accompanied by the more widespread and widely understood trans- 
lations into Akkadian and Elamite. Already, under the successors of 
Xerxes, a complete decline of Persian cuneiform writing is observable. 
According to Harmatta's estimates, 56 inscriptions have been preserved 
from Darius I, not counting duplicates: 20 from Xerxes; four from 
Artaxerxes I; three from Darius II; seven or eight from Artaxerxes II; and 
one or two from Artaxerxes III [346:1 iff]. Samples of the inscriptions were 
written on clay, and then many copies were prepared from them. A 
number of inscriptions have been preserved in several copies on clay and 
stone, and one inscription of Darius I (DPc) was preserved in as many as 
eighteen copies. The Daiva Inscription of Xerxes has been found in several 
copies in Persepolis and Pasargadae. There are also eleven gold and silver 
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vessels with inscriptions either in Old Persian or in the usual three 
cuneiform languages known from Iran. Short Old Persian inscriptions 
have likewise been found in Babylonia, Egypt and other countries. An 
ancient Egyptian alabaster vase with the following brief hieroglyphic 
inscription, "Artaxerxes, the great king," has been excavated in Orsk. 
Fragments of inscriptions with the same content in the Old Persian, 
Elamite and Akkadian languages have also been preserved on the vase 
[81]. 

The fact that even in Persia itself Old Persian was not the language of 
administration would suggest that Persian cuneiform writing was inven- 
ted comparatively late and, in all probability, was created artificially; it did 
not emerge as the result of a historical process. However, it is hardly 
possible to agree with Gershevitch, who postulates that the Persian 
cuneiform script was known by only a single scribe. It is his opinion that 
when the composition of the text of the Behistun Inscription was begun, 
there was already no scribe living who had a knowledge of Old Persian 
cuneiform writing, or that such a scribe was not in a position to record 
such a large text, but that after some time a man was found who could 
handle this task and only then was the Old Persian version added to the 
inscription [305:6-8]. Hallock and Mayrhofer think that, even if the 
invention of the Old Persian cuneiform script had begun as early as under 
Cyrus, it would have been difficult to find a sufficient number of 
competent scribes to record a text as large as the Behistun Inscription 
[344:54; 490:44]. 

Various opinions have been expressed concering the question of the 
language in which the original text of the Behistun Inscription was 
composed. Some consider the Aramaic or Elamite version the original, 
but the majority think that Old Persian was the original text. The latter 
assumption needs to be stated in a more specific form, inasmuch as the 
Old Persian text was engraved on the rock only after the Elamite and 
Akkadian texts. However, there are many borrowed Iranian words in the 
Elamite text, from which we may conclude that the content of the 
inscription in its main parts was dictated in Old Persian and at once 
translated into Elamite, while, later, a reverse translation into the lan- 
guage of the original would not have presented difficulties for bilingual 
scribes [cf. 380:97]. Since the Aramaic and Akkadian versions closely 
adjoin each other, while, at the same time, syntactical peculiarities 
characteristic of the Old Persian language are noticeable in the Aramaic 
version, it is possible to assume that the Aramaic translation was made at 
the same time as the Elamite translation when the text was dictated by a 
Persian, in all probability by Darius himself. He, like the majority of ancient 
oriental kings, was obviously illiterate, as can be seen from his own state- 
ment that, after the inscription was completed, it was read to him. 
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F FROM SUPERSTITIONS TO THE BEGINNING OF SCIENCE. 

An atmosphere reigned in the Achaemenid empire that promoted the 
development of culture and science, and such great scholars as the 
philosopher Heraclitus of Ephesus, the Babylonian astronomer Kidinnu 
and many others (including the historian Herodotus, some of whose life 
was spent in Halicarnassus) were subjects of the Persian kings. Such 
works of art as the temple to the goddess Artemis at Ephesus and the 
Halicarnassus mausoleum, which were numbered by the ancients among 
the seven wonders of the world, were also created by subjects of the 
Achaemenids. The ancient culture of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Ela- 
mites, and other peoples continued to exist and develop. 

The achievements of Egyptian medicine are widely known. Suffice it to 
say that the mummies of the ancient Egyptians, which were made several 
thousand years ago, have been beautifully preserved right up to our own 
days and even now their secret has not been fully unraveled. Surgery, 
which was based on a study of the anatomy of the human organism, 
achieved particularly great success among the Egyptians. For instance, 
Herodotus (II, 84) writes that the physicians in Egypt specialized in 
different diseases and that there were eye doctors and dentists, physi- 
cians for internal illnesses, etc. The Babylonian physicians were able to 
remove exotropia from the eye and to treat teeth. Cuneiform medical texts 
provide descriptions of the symptoms of illnesses and lists of prescrip- 
tions indicating the composition of and methods for preparing medi- 
cations, chiefly from various herbs. Xenophon (Anab. Ill, 4, 30) relates that 
when the Greek soldiers who had served as mercenaries under Cyrus the 
Younger passed through the territory of Babylonia, they found a suffi- 
cient number of physicians even in the villages to treat the wounded 
warriors. 

It is curious to note that the Egyptians and Babylonians considered the 
heart to be the organ of reason, while they still knew nothing about the 
role of the brain. Medicine in antiquity was inevitably linked tomagic, and 
people thought that diseases were caused by evil spirits that had penetra- 
ted the human organism. In order to heal diseases, the physician 
attempted to drive out the evil spirit from the body of the invalid by 
prayers and magical incantations. Physicians would often model images 
of evil spirits out of clay and shatter them, in order to restore the invalid to 
health. 

The following Babylonian texts provide a graphic idea of such methods 
of "treatment." A ritual text relating to some sort of illness contains the 
instructions: "Take seven (strands) of dyed wool, hair from the right side 
of an ass, hair from the left side of a female donkey, hair from the foal of an 
ass, hair from a white pig, a road beetle (?), a bundle of black hair from the 
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right side of the hind legs of an ass, (and) a bunch of crumbled-up soil 
from a plow; tie it up into three small bundles; and put (all this) around the 
neck" [462:25]. 

Many distinctive prescriptions for the prevention of diseases have also 
been preserved - they take the form of manuals for staving off or driving 
away evil. Sometimes it is recommended to bring offerings to the gods, 
the natural forces of nature, household spirits, etc., and it is forbidden to 
eat fish on certain days. One of the ritual texts reads: 

If anyone sees a snake the first day of the month of Nisan or Ayar, whether this be 
during the day or at night, then (this) man will die during that year. If life is 
precious to him, then he must inflict a deep wound upon himself on the head 
(and) shave his cheeks. During the course of three months, pain will overtake 
him, but (then) he will get well [194:14]. 

Another text says: 

To stave off the evil of a dog which howls (and) moans in some house or spatters 
someone with its urine, it is necessary to repeat (the incantation) three times, 
then the evil of this dog will not touch the man and his house. (It is necessary to 
perform) the following ritual: make a clay image of a dog, put a piece of cedar 
wood upon its neck, sprinkle its head with oil, and dress it in wool from a goat. 
Put horse bristles on the tail of the dog. Set up a reed altar before Shamash on the 
bank of a river, and bring (as a sacrifice) twelve flat cakes made from emmer and 
strew dates and fine flour on top and (set out) pies of honey and ghee. Then set 
up a jug with fine beer, fill two mugs and set them out . . . Libate the fine beer. 
This man must get down on his knees and raise the image (of the dog) and recite 
the following incantation: Shamash, king of the heavens (and) earth, judge of the 
upper and lower worlds, light of the gods, pastor of mankind, orderer of the fates 
of the great gods! I appeal to you, I seek you. Order the gods that I might live. Let 
the gods who are with you command my well-being. Owing to this dog, which 
sprinkled its urine on me, I find myself in fear, anxiety, and fright. Avert from me 
the evil of this dog that I might sing hymns of thanksgiving to you. 

Then the victim would smash the image of the dog and consider himself 
safe [194:17]. 

In the East, philosophy - which, in contrast to Greece, was not divided 
into an independent branch of knowledge separate from religion - 
constituted an organic part of science. Already the Gathas of Zoroaster 
contain abstract philosophical ideas, according to which the antagonism 
and struggle between good and evil are situated in man, and man must 
bear responsibility for his own actions. Heraclitus, who lived at the end of 
the sixth century B.C., considered perpetual movement to be the basic law 
of the universe (the famous dictum, "All things change, and nothing 
remains at rest," is his), and the basis of all substances was eternally living 
fire, which was created neither by the gods nor by humans. 
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Egyptian and Babylonian philosophical ideas reflected their concepts of 
the emergence and subsequent development of the world. Among these 
concepts the idea of the omnipotence of the gods and of the people's need 
to worship them prevailed. However, deep faith did not interfere with 
day-to-day encroachments upon temple property, which was considered 
the property of the gods, and Babylonian archives are filled with legal 
proceedings from trials for the plunder of poultry and livestock destined 
for the offering of sacrifices and of thefts of various objects. 

The Persian conquests and the uniting of many dozens of tribes into a 
single empire promoted the expansion of intellectual and geographical 
horizons, and Babylonian maps from Achaemenid times depicting the 
Tigris-Euphrates plain and neighboring countries, with the necessary 
commentaries and geographical itineraries containing the names of coun- 
tries, cities and rivers, have been preserved to our time. For instance, in 
one such map Babylonia and the adjacent countries are depicted as a 
circular plain surrounded by the Persian Gulf; Babylon is situated in the 
center of this plain [CT 22, pp. 12-13]. From the work of Herodotus we 
also know of a map of the Persian state, which the Milesian Aristagoras 
brought to Sparta and Athens when he arrived there with a request for 
assistance to the Greek cities of Asia Minor that had risen up against 
Persian dominion. s 

Some peoples of the Achaemenid empire maintained a lively interest in 
their own remote past. For instance, scribes in Babylonia could read and 
correctly interpret cuneiform texts written 2,000 years before their time. 
There was a museum in one of their temple buildings at Ur, in which 
objects from various epochs were collected [732:17]; similar museums 
were to be found in the summer royal palace in Babylon and in Persepolis 
[689:224ff]. Babylonian scribes knew not only their own native Akkadian 
language, but also Sumerian, which had already gone out of use as a 
spoken language by the beginning of the second millennium B.C., having 
been preserved as a language of science and religion. Sumerian-Baby Io- 
nian dictionaries, collections of texts in the Sumerian language with 
explanations of words and expressions that were difficult to understand, 
tablets with cuneiform signs, and collections of examples of grammatical 
usage and grammatical exercises have come down to us. 

In Achaemenid Babylonia literacy was quite widespread, and the 
numerous scribes included not only those from the upper strata of the 
population, but also sons of ordinary inhabitants. For instance, many 
texts speak of scribes who were sons of shepherds, fishermen, weavers, 
etc. Egyptians were fairly frequently mentioned among the scribes of 
foreign origin in Babylonia. The literacy rate was even higher among the 
military colonists in Elephantine, where the witnesses to Aramaic con- 
tracts usually signed their names themselves, although not infrequently 
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with a clumsy handwriting. The documents themselves were drawn up 
by professional scribes, some of whom had been engaged in permanent 
scribal practice over the course of several decades [524:22]. A famous story 
about a wise Assyrian scribe, Ahiqar, which even in antiquity had been 
translated into many languages, has also been found in the archives of a 
private individual in Elephantine. But among the Egyptians the poor were 
not allowed access to education, which still remained the privilege of the 
nobility. Thus, for instance, the Egyptian dignitary Ujahorresne declared 
that there were no children of "nobodies" among the students in the 
medical school associated with the temple of the goddess Neith in Sais. 

Even among the nobility in Iran, education only began to become wide- 
spread at the end of the fifth century B.C., and the populace, including 
highly-placed Persian civil servants, was illiterate. Persian cuneiform 
script was a monumental written language, which was used in the main 
for triumphal royal inscriptions, while the Persians were content to make 
do with foreign (chiefly Aramaic and Elamite) scribes in the state chancell- 
ory. But under the Achaemenids, standard formulae for the rendition of 
Aramaic terms and chancellory expressions in various languages grad- 
ually evolved, and from the Achaemenid chancellory's Aramaic language 
there emerged the Parthian, Persian, Sogdian and Choresmian ideogra- 
phic systems of writing [6io:202ff; 357:21-4]. 

The development of technology continued in Achaemenid times. For 
instance, the Babylonians knew how to obtain enamels by artificial 
means, and also developed an improved terminology for defining the 
degree of purity of silver. Glass-making was highly developed in Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Babylonia. 

The further development of technology, crafts and commodity-money 
relations led to the more intensive building of cities as adminstrative, 
artisans' and cultural centers, and to an improvement in living conditions. 
There were streets with a width of 5 m and more in Babylon in Achae- 
menid times [581:69]. Although the walls, as before, were built of mud 
brick, they now were up to 2 m thick. Houses usually had two stories and 
were equipped with all the necessary conveniences, including bath- 
rooms. As a rule, the rooms were situated around a central courtyard. The 
floors were covered with kiln-fired brick and carefully laid gypsum and 
asphalt, while the interior walls were whitewashed with a limestone 
solution. The houses of the poor, the floorspaces of which did not exceed 
30 square m, were situated alongside the houses of the wealthy, which 
had floorspaces of up to 1,600 square m, several courtyards and more than 
20 rooms. Houses belonging to people of average means had floorspaces 
of from 500 to 600 square m [585:97-105, i2off]. 

Everyone has known since elementary school days about the great 
achievements of Egyptian and Babylonian mathematics, especially those 
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concerning the measurement of areas using geometry and the develop- 
ment of arithmetic in an algebraic direction. Substantial successes were 
achieved by Babylonian mathematical astronomy. In Babylonia they had 
been building multistorey (most frequently seven-storey) ziggurat towers 
since ancient times. From the upper storey of the ziggurat, they would 
conduct observations of the movements of heavenly bodies from year to 
year. In such a manner, they gathered and recorded empirical observa- 
tions of the sun, the moon, and the arrangement of the planets and 
constellations. In particular, the astronomers noted the position of the 
moon in respect to the various planets. Gradually the Babylonians 
succeeded in establishing the movement of heavenly bodies visible to the 
naked eye. Tables with astronomical computations of the distances 
between stars have been preserved up to our times. One such astronomi- 
cal composition contains information on the basic fixed stars and constell- 
ations, their relative positions, periods of the solar risings and settings, 
etc. [CT 33, p. 4]. Other tables set forth observations of Jupiter from the 
43rd year of the reign of Artaxerxes II to the thirteenth year of Alexander 
the Great [LBAT, 1397, 1398 and 1401]. 

The time of Persian dominion, particularly from the last quarter of the 
fifth century b.c. until the conquest of the country by the troops of 
Alexander the Great, was the most creative period for Babylonian mathe- 
matical astronomy. There existed at this time astronomical schools in 
Uruk, Sippar, Babylon and Borsippa [633:220]. From the reports of Pliny 
the Elder and Strabo we know the name of the great Babylonian astron- 
omer Naburianus, to whom is attributed the working out of a system for 
determining the lunar phases (although there is no complete certainty 
regarding this). Naburianus, it is thought, is identical to Nabu-rimanni in 
the colophons of Babylonian astronomical texts from the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c. Another Babylonian astronomer who is also mentioned by 
the authors of antiquity, namely, Cidenas from Sippar, is apparently 
identical to Kidinnu, the compiler of many astronomical texts from the 
fifth and fourth centuries. Cidenas distinguished the solar- year from the 
lunar year and computed the duration of the former, which, according to 
his estimates, consisted of 365 days, 5 hours, 41 minutes and 4.16 seconds 
- i.e. 7 minutes and 41 seconds less than the actual duration of the solar 
year. As early as before Hipparchus, Cidenas discovered solar precess- 
ions [633:219 and 237; 62:139 and 146]. A third Babylonian astronomer, 
Sudines, whom the authors of antiquity mention, is still unknown from 
cuneiform texts. 

However, despite all its successes, Babylonian astronomy remained 
inseparably linked to astrology, a pseudo-science that attempted to predict 
the future according to the stars. Astronomical texts, in particular, contain 
allusions to the ties between the stars and various illnesses [LBAT, 1597]. 
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By the time when the Persian empire in Babylonia and in other 
countries of the East had begun to decline, local science had in the main 
already exhausted the potential for its development. Rigid forms of 
ancient traditions, the many centuries of supremacy of religious concepts 
without any perceptible changes whatsoever and the absence of new 
methods for understanding nature impeded the development of science. 
Some branches of science were the domain of a narrow caste of priests. 
Moreover, Babylonian science began to lose its vital force, since Akka- 
dian, as well as (to a certain extent) the long-dead Sumerian language, 
remained the language of religious cult and legal, medical and mathe- 
matical literature, whereas throughout the country the populace had 
already switched to Aramaic as a spoken language. 

Before ancient Eastern science had disappeared from the historical 
stage, however, many of its major achievements were borrowed by the 
Greeks. Greek culture achieved its brilliant flowering to no small degree 
because Babylonian and Egyptian mathematics, Phoenician writing and 
many other achievements of the East had preceded it. And the Greeks 
themselves readily acknowledged that they had learned much from the 
peoples of the East and that they had borrowed their inventions and 
scientific achievements. The Greeks considered that they had borrowed 
their geometry from the Egyptians. According to tradition, Pythagoras 
made a journey to Egypt and there became acquainted with Egyptian 
mathematics. The great materialist Democritus spent five years in Egypt, 
becoming acquainted with local science. The observations of Egyptian 
physicians were included in the body of works of Hippocrates [148:60]. 
Herodotus (II, 109) wrote that the Egyptians were the teachers of the 
Greeks in astronomy. The works of the Babylonian astronomers (in 
particular of Kidinnu) were translated into Greek. The school organized 
by the Babylonian scholar Berossos on the island of Cos around the year 
270 B.C. played a great role in transmitting Babylonian astronomical 
knowledge to the Greeks. There are less reliable traditions according to 
which a certain Iranian acquainted Plato with the teachings of Zoroaster, 
or Callisthenes, the uncle of Aristotle, brought Babylonian astronomical 
works to Athens. In any case, the Greeks had direct access to Babylonian 
mathematics, the level of which was in many respects not inferior to that 
of the early Renaissance [62:62]. The direct development of Babylonian 
arithmetic methods can be seen in the Greek papyri; Hellenistic science 
stretched with its roots back into the science of eastern peoples [62:17 anc * 
157]. The achievements of eastern civilizations were thus not lost after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, and through the continuity of tradi- 
tion, they entered the treasure house of universal culture. Hence, it is no 
surprise that even now we continue to use many words borrowed from 
the ancient eastern languages through various channels of transmission. 
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These include the Median kazna ("treasury" in Russian), the Babylonian 
kniga ("book" in Russian), the Babylonian dragoman in many Eastern and 
Western languages, "gypsum," "myrrh," "naphtha," the word "mauso- 
leum" from Asia Minor, and many other words. And the writing which 
we use was invented by the Phoenicians and subsequently perfected by 
the Greeks and Romans. 

G CALENDAR SYSTEMS 

Several different calendar systems existed in the Achaemenid empire. On 
the basis of observations of the heliacal rising of Sirius, the Egyptians in 
very early times had drawn up a calendar to determine the annual 
inundation of the Nile and the abatement of its waters, determinations 
which were necessary for agricultural work. The Egyptian calendar year 
consisted of twelve months of 30 days each, to which another five days 
were added at the end of each year. Every four years the calendar would 
lag one day behind the solar year. The year was divided into three seasons 
in correspondence with the level of the water in the Nile, with each season 
having four months. The Egyptians began their day with sunrise. 

In Babylonia, days were counted from sunrise to sunrise and were 
divided into four parts: evening, midnight, noon and after dinner time; 
there were 24 hours in the day. Texts have been preserved from Neo- 
Babylonian times with lists of the days of the week, which demonstrate 
the appearance of the concept of the week as early as that period. 

The Babylonian calendar was lunar in all its periods, inasmuch as it 
consisted of twelve months corresponding to the twelve lunations; each 
lunation lasted approximately 29 and a half days. The month began on the 
evening when the crescent of the new moon appeared for the first time 
after the setting of the sun. The month contained 29 or 30 days; twelve 
lunar months constituted 354 days; and so the Babylonian lunar year was 
eleven days shorter than the solar year. Hence, after three years the 
difference between the lunar and solar calendar reached 30 to 33 days, and 
in order to eliminate this difference it was necessary to add an additional 
thirteenth leap year month to the year after three years. This month was 
intercalated either after Ululu (the sixth month) or after Adar (the twelfth 
month). The new year began in early spring upon the first day of the 
month of Nisan (the end of March and beginning of April). 

Gradually, a calendar cycle with seven fixed intercalations of additional 
months over the course of every nineteen years was devised, on the basis 
of systematic observations of lunar eclipses and lunar solstices. At first the 
choice of the intercalated month occurred haphazardly, and by the year 
480 B.C. there was still no definite system governing the intercalation of 
the thirteenth month. Two letters from civil servants of the temple of 
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Esagila in Babylon to the temple of Eanna in Uruk, which were sent under 
Cyrus and Cambyses, testify to the fact that a definite cycle of interca- 
lations still did not exist at this time. These letters simply indicate that it 
was necessary to add yet another month after the subsequent month or 
the month of Ululu (in Greece additional months were likewise interca- 
lated completely irregularly up until the year 150 B.C.). But beginning with 
the year 367 B.C., additional months were intercalated in Babylonia in 
strictly determined years, and because of this fluctuations in the begin- 
ning of the new year were reduced to 27 days [i3:i8ff; i53:6o5ff; 62:22ft; 
114; 674, i:xix; 56o:iff; 549:16; 705:107]. 

In Judah in early times the year began in the autumn (from the month of 
Tishri, which is in September-October). But during the time of the 
Babylonian captivity, the Jews adopted the Babylonian names for the 
months, which have been retained up to the present [cf. 672:23ft]. 
Similarly, the reckoning of the regional years began from Nisan. The days 
were counted from sunset to sunset. 

In the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine the year began on the first day 
of the month of Thoth, as in the Egyptian calendar. Most of the Aramaic 
legal texts bear double dates, i.e. Babylonian, as well as Egyptian, dates 
[559:298-301]. 

In terms of the principles for reckoning time, the Elamite calendar, at 
least in the first millennium B.C., did not differ from the Babylonian lunar 
calendar. The native Elamite names of the months are encountered only 
in the fortification tablets (509-494 B.C.), which were written in various 
towns of Elam and Persia. However, in these texts as well, the names of 
the Elamite months are employed less frequently than the names of the 
Old Persian months, and only in that group of documents which have 
their origin in regions populated entirely by Elamites. In the Susa 
economic texts of the seventh or sixth centuries, all the names of the 
months, except for the seventh month, are presented as logograms 
borrowed from the Akkadian calendar, but in all probability they were 
read in Elamite (as presented in the Fortification tablets). The later Elamite 
Treasury texts use only the Old Persian names of the months in Elamite 
transcription [PTT, pp. 41; 44; PF, pp. 74-5]. 

The Old Persian calendar corresponded fully to the Babylonian lunar- 
solar calendar. The calendrical system of Persia was thus borrowed from 
Babylonia, but had its own names for the months [cf. 98:18ft]. The latter 
were linked to agricultural work (for instance, months for the cleaning of 
irrigation canals, or for the gathering of garlic, and months of severe frost) 
or to religious holidays (the month for the worship of fire, etc.). 

The Achaemenid kings adopted the Babylonian calendar as the official 
calendar for the entire Persian empire (or at least for the western 
provinces), as can be seen from the following observations. Firstly, as has 
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been noted above, Aramaic documents contain double dates, according to 
both the Egyptian and the Babylonian calendars. Secondly, in Babylonia 
the first year of the rule of the king would begin from the first of Nisan {i.e. 
from the first day of the new year). Naturally, the time of the king's 
accession to the throne would almost never have coincided with the 
beginning of the new year; hence, the interval between his accession and 
the new year was called the "beginning of the reign," while the first year 
of his rule was calculated from the new year. Under the Achaemenids this 
method of dating is also encountered in the Aramaic papyri, in which the 
years of the rule are counted - in keeping with the Babylonian style - from 
the first of Nisan, and not from the actual time of accession to the throne. 
For instance, one papyrus from Elephantine was dated "the 21st year (of 
Xerxes), the year of the accession of Artaxerxes to the throne" [AP 6]. 
Similarly, an Aramaic document from Samaria was dated "the 20th day of 
Adar of the 2nd year (of Arses), the accession year of Darius (III)" [214:48]. 
However, it is still not fully clear whether the reckoning of regnal years at 
the Persian court was itself kept from the day of the new ruler's accession 
to the throne or from the beginning of the new year. Bickerman maintains 
that the regional years were counted at the Persian court from the 
accession day to the throne, since the Book of Nehemiah (1:1 and 2:1), in 
its account of the events while the court was at Susa, speaks of the month 
of Kislev and then of Nisan of the 20th year of Artaxerxes I. Since 
Artaxerxes became the king at the beginning of August in 465 B.C., his 
royal years at Susa were reckoned from August to August. According to 
Bickerman (personal communication), such a system for counting the 
years of rule was borrowed by the Persians from the Elamite kings [cf. 
153:605; 214:48; 614:30]. Even under the Achaemenids the Egyptian 
Demotic documents did not use the system of dating by the year of the 
king's accession to the throne. Therefore the Egyptian system of chron- 
ology for the rule of the kings differed from the Babylonian system by one 
year - i.e., according to the Egyptian chronology, the king ruled one year 
longer than according to the Babylonian system [561:209, note 3]. 

A Zoroastrian calendar also existed in Iran in which the names of the 
months and days were formed from the names of the Zoroastrian deities 
(Ahuramazda, Mithra, Anahita, the Moon, the Sun, etc.) and dedicated to 
them. In this calendar the year consisted of twelve months of 30 days 
each, to which another five days were added (in all 365 days). Thus, in 
terms of its principles, the Zoroastrian calender did not differ from the 
Egyptian solar calendar. It was the official calendar under the Sasanids, 
but the place and time of its emergence are still not precisely known. 
Marquart and Nyberg have assumed that this calendar was introduced as 
early as under Darius I or, in any case, no later than the year 481 (the early 
period of the reign of Xerxes), and was used for religious purposes [536:45 
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and 366; cf. PIT, p. 9]. However, this supposition cannot be supported, 
inasmuch as the Persepolis economic documents, the latest of which date 
to the year 459 B.C., present only the Old Persian natural calendar. It is 
evident that the Zoroastrian calendar, if it was even known in western Iran 
under Xerxes, was not officially acknowledged. Basing his position on 
complex computations, Taqizadeh holds that this calendar was introduced 
as a civil calendar throughout the empire around the year 441 B.C., i.e. 
under Artaxerxes I [665:i3ff; 666; see also 240:17; yiy.nyff). It is Bicker- 
man's opinion that the earliest evidence in favor of the introduction of the 
Zoroastrian calendar is contained only in the texts from Nisa (first century 
B.C.). He believes that the Persians in the fifth century B.C. did not yet have 
a precise system for intercalations and that the intervals between the latter 
were irregular, so that the new year in the early periods could not even 
have begun on the day of the spring equinox, but fluctuated and fell at 
different times [152]. According to Gershevitch's theory, although no 
source from Achaemenid times apart from the Avesta mentions the 
Zoroastrian calendar, its widespread distribution in later times in Sogdiana 
and Choresm in the east and in Armenia and Cappadocia in the west leaves 
no doubt as to the fact that it was introduced as a civil calendar before the 
fall of the Achaemenids [300:21]. Livshits thinks that the Zoroastrian calen- 
dar emerged in eastern Iran or Central Asia in the first half of the first 
millennium B.C., and was accepted in the western provinces of Iran 
(including Persia) as early as the Achaemenid period. In this connection, 
he refers in particular to the fact that the names of the months and days of 
the Zoroastrian calendar, although also prepared in later texts, from the 
point of view of historical-phonetic conformities have their origin in the 
Old Iranian prototype, which is close or identical to the Avestan. Since the 
terms of the Zoroastrian calendar have not been mentioned in texts from 
Achaemenid times, Livshits assumes that either this calendar was intro- 
duced under the later Achaemenids, from whom there are still no sub- 
stantial texts in the Iranian languages, or, most likely, it already existed 
earlier (possibly under Darius I), not as an official calendar but as a relig- 
ious one. The same scholar refers to the account of Curtius Rufus (III, 3, 10) 
to the effect that during the festival procession in front of Darius III, 365 
Persian youths were dressed in purple cloaks "according to the number of 
days of the year," since the year consisted of precisely that number of days 
among the Persians [50]. Thus, the problem of the time of the introduction 
of the Zoroastrian calendar remains unsolved [cf. now 1683:244]. 

H ETHNIC AND CULTURAL CONTACTS 

The Achaemenid period is characterized by intensive processes of ethnic 
mixing and syncretism of the cultures and religious concepts of various 
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peoples. This was promoted, above all, by the fact that contacts between 
various parts of the state had now become more regular than in the 
previous period. Besides, in many countries the Achaemenids created 
military colonies consisting of representatives of various peoples and not 
infrequently appointed to the administrative apparatus individuals who 
were not indigenous inhabitants of the given province. Furthermore, 
craftsmen from nearly every country of the empire were used in state 
workshops and on construction work. Finally, in a number of cases the 
Achaemenids carried out mass deportations of entire tribes, settling them 
at opposite ends of the state. 

The Persepolis documents contain interesting data on foreigners who, 
for one reason or another, were temporarily or permanently in Persepolis 
and other cities of Iran; in particular they contain data concerning civil 
servants who had traveled to Persepolis and Susa on state business. For 
instance, texts from the time of Darius I frequently mention Indians. In 
499 B.C. the Indian Abbatema set out from India to Susa accompanied by 
20 men, but after a month he returned back to his homeland. In the year 
498 the Indian Karabba was sent by the king to India accompanied by 180 
men. 

The documents also speak of trips by state civil servants and employees 
from Arachosia, Areia, Gandara and Bactria to Susa and Persepolis. Arabs 
also came to Persepolis. The Babylonian Bel-etir was engaged in the 
delivery of documents from Persepolis to Susa and back, while the 
Babylonian Marduka was the manager of the royal storehouse for flour 
and wine in the Iranian settlement of Liduma. Naturally, many Elamites 
also were employed in the administrative-economic apparatus in south- 
western Iran. The following peoples are frequently mentioned among the 
workmen of the state economy: Cappadocians, Lydians, Carians, Termi- 
lai, Thracians, Ionians, Sogdians, Bactrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, etc. 

A vast number of individuals mentioned in the Persepolis texts bear 
Iranian names, of course. According to estimates by Mayrhofer, of the 
approximately 1,900 names in the Persepolis texts one-tenth were Elamite 
and some isolated names were Babylonian, while the basic mass of names 
were Iranian (nearly 1,700). Representatives of other Iranian tribes (Chor- 
esmians, Bactrians, Sakai, Areioi, etc.) were also among those bearing 
these Iranian names, in addition to Persians and Medes; direct evidence of 
this fact also exists in the Persepolis tablets. This explains the graphic 
variants of names which have come down to us in the Elamite tran- 
scription: dialect forms of one and the same name were current among the 
various tribes. 

The question arises as to why there are so many fewer Elamite names in 
Persepolis than one might expect. In all probability, there were many 
Elamites who, as a result of centuries-old contacts with the Persians, had 
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given their children Iranian names; such individuals were to be found 
among those bearing Iranian names in Persepolis. As early as one 
Babylonian text from the beginning of the sixth century B.C., which deals, 
in particular, with 700 Elamite emigrants at the court of Nebuchadnezzar 
II, a certain "Bagidinu the Elamite" is mentioned [Mel. Duss., p. 929, B, 
rev. II, 7]. This is indeed an Iranian name, and the same text also mentions 
a certain "Bagindu, a resident of the country of Parsumash." Another text 
from the same archive speaks of the "Elamite Marza," whose name once 
again is Iranian. 

Against this background, the report in the Behistun Inscription to the 
effect that Assina and Martiya led a revolt in Elam against Darius I also 
becomes more comprehensible. Both names are Iranian, as are also the 
names of their fathers (Upadarma and Chinchikhrish respectively). More- 
over, Assina apparently lived in Elam prior to his mutiny, since the 
Behistun Inscription (IV, 10) calls him an Elamite. In other words, Assina 
and his father, being Elamites themselves, bore Iranian names. As far as 
Martiya is concerned, then, he came from the locality of Kuganaka in 
Persia and later on led an uprising in Elam, passing himself off as the 
Elamite king Ummanush. According to the Behistun Inscription (IV, 
15-16) Martiya was a Persian; however, he succeeded in passing himself 
off as an Elamite even in Elam itself [cf. 304:208]. The obvious conclusion 
to be drawn from this is that Martiya was fluent in Elamite. But the case 
might be put otherwise: in at least some provinces the Elamites themselves 
had already come to speak Old Persian quite fluently, and Martiya could 
communicate with his adherents in this language. It is possible that what 
at first glance seems to be a bold assumption might partly explain the 
extent to which Elamite documents of the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. and 
Elamite versions of the Achaemenid inscriptions of the fifth century are 
filled with Old Iranian words. If, for instance, there were still com- 
paratively few Iranian words in the Elamite version of the Behistun 
Inscription, there were more than 20 of them in the "Daiva" Inscription. 
But besides this, many Persians knew the Elamite language and could 
communicate with Elamites without translators [384:271]. There are 
therefore sufficient grounds for assuming an intensive interpenetration of 
the Elamite and Persian cultures. 

As early as the end of the eighth century and beginning of the seventh 
century there was a substantial number of Aramaic peoples in Iran who 
had been resettied there by the Assyrians [253]. The sources provide 
testimony for the fact that there were many Greeks who, for various 
reasons, were in Iran during Achaemenid times. There is no doubt the 
Greek physicians, scholars and masters of the arts made a definite 
contribution to the culture of the upper strata of Persian society. To begin 
with, Persian kings willingly made use of the services of Greek master 
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craftsmen and admired their creations. Thus, Xerxes brought the sculpt- 
ure of Harmodius and Aristogeiton from Athens to Susa, and the sculptor 
Telephanes from the Island of Phocaea worked at the court of Darius I and 
Xerxes (Plin., Nat . Hist. XXXIV, 68). Richter believes that the fineness of 
the work and the style of many of the monuments from Persepolis are 
typically Greek. It is her own opinion that Greeks from Asia Minor and 
other regions worked in Persepolis on the creation of monumental 
sculpture, but that these master craftsmen were required to create works 
within the compass of the king's wishes, applying Greek style to eastern 
concepts and thereby creating a new art. Schmidt has also assumed that 
the Persepolis sculpture was the work of Greek stone-cutters [586:27ff; 
627, 1:67; 2io:i26ff; 28i:9ff; 479:89]. A Greek master craftsman left 
sketches in Persepolis of two bearded heads of Greeks, on the foot of one 
of the figures in relief. These sketches had been incised before the relief 
was painted. A statue of a woman made of white marble, that was purely 
a Greek work, was likewise found in Persepolis (548; 627, 2:66-7]. Among 
the Fortification texts, a tablet with a Greek text, and an uninscribed label 
with an impression of an Athenian tetradrachm depicting an owl, the 
sacred bird of Athena, have been preserved. This image was used as a seal 
by a Greek who lived in Persepolis; the same coin is also used to seal a 
Fortification tablet in Elamite [644b]. The Greek master craftsmen who 
lived in Iran in the first third of the fourth century B.C. left many seals on 
carved stones executed in the spirit of Persian artistic traditions (the 
struggle of the king or hero with monsters, hunting scenes, etc.), but in 
the Greek style [46; 572:136!^. Greek artists created portraits of the satraps 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazos, which have been preserved on the coins 
of the latter. 

However, we must apparently not overestimate the role of the Greek 
master craftsmen in the creation of the monuments of Persepolis. As 
Nylander has noted, Greek architectural forms in Persepolis - in contrast 
to Pasargadae - are not numerous, and are always subordinate to the 
non-Greek composition. The Persepolis texts recording the construction 
of the city rarely mention the Ionian artisans: these craftsmen did not play 
an important role or occupy a privileged position within society. It is 
Nylander's opinion that these were simple stonemasons, workmen of low 
social status who did not have great opportunities for influencing the style 
and conceptions of Achaemenid art [540:16-17]. 

There were a considerable number of Greek physicians at the Achae- 
menid court. Democedes from Croton was personal physician to Darius I; 
Apollonides of Cos was the doctor of Artaxerxes I; while Ctesias from 
Cnidos and Polycritos of Mende were the physicians of Artaxerxes II. 
Herodotus (III, 129-32) relates that Darius I dislocated his foot while 
hunting wild beasts and the most illustrious Egyptian physicians at the 
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court could not heal him. Then Democedes, whom they found in fetters 
and tatters among the slaves of a certain Persian, was brought to the king. 
When Democedes healed the king, a eunuch took this physician aside 
into the women's quarters, where each of the wives of Darius generously 
presented him with gifts. Democedes was also accepted into the ranks of 
the royal table companions and presented with a huge house in Susa. 

The Spartan king Demaratos , who had fled from his homeland, lived 
at the court of Xerxes and was numbered among the ranks of his 
retainers. The illustrious Athenian Themistocles, who had likewise fled 
to Iran, married a Persian woman, studied the Persian language and 
script, and could speak fluently with the local people without an inter- 
preter. He participated in the king's hunting activities and in his domestic 
entertainments and even taught the teaching of the magi (Plut, Them. 29; 
Diod. XI, 57, 6; Nepos, Them. X, 1). The son of the Athenian Miltiades, 
who found himself in Persia, received a house and estate from Darius I 
and married a Persian woman, and their children were numbered among 
the Persians (Herod. VI, 41; for information concerning Greek political 
fugitives at the Persian court, see [707]). The sister of Alexander, king of 
Macedonia (at the beginning of the fifth century), was married to a 
Persian. Not all Greeks were so lucky, however. For instance, a certain 
Timocreon, who had sought happiness in Persia, had to be satisfied with 
the position of clown and "king of gluttons" at the Persian court (Athen., 
Deipnosoph. X, 415F). Zeno, a dancer from Crete, and many other Greek 
dancers, likewise found a secure life there. 

Many Greeks also lived at the court of the Persian satraps, working as 
interpreters, etc. For instance, Xenophon (Anab. II, 4, 24) speaks of "the 
Greeks who were at (the court) of Tissaphernes." Cyrus the Younger, 
satrap in Asia Minor, spoke Greek fluently. He was acquainted with 
Greek culture and he named one of his concubines, a Greek woman from 
Phocaea, Aspasiya, after the name of the mistress of the illustrious 
Athenian political figure Pericles (Plut., Pericl. 24). One of the concubines 
of the chiliarch Artabanos was a Greek woman from Eretria. She helped 
Themistocles obtain a meeting with the king (Plut., Them. 27) [on the 
Greeks in Persia, see now in detail 390a; cf. 167a, 644a]. 

As early as the time of the Graeco-Persian wars, there were Persians in 
the Achaemenid army who spoke Greek (Herod. IX, 16). Darius III spoke 
Greek not at all badly and associated with his Greek mercenaries without 
the assistance of an interpreter (Curt., V, 11, 5). The daughter of the 
distinguished Persian Artabazos received a Greek education and was 
married to the Greek military commander Memnon (Plut., Alex. 21). 
According to evidence from Diogenes Laertius (III, 25), a Persian made a 
donation of a statue of Plato to the Academy in Athens; this statue bore 
the following inscription: "The Persian Mithridates, the son of Rodo- 
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bates, has dedicated this image, which is the work of Silanion, to the 
Muses." 

The Greeks who had lived in Persia for a long time acquainted their 
fellow countrymen with Persian customs, everyday life, epos and relig- 
ious concepts. For instance, some Iranian epic legends have been pre- 
served in Ctesias, which are known to us in greater detail from the 
Shahname of Firdosi [12]. 

A certain influence on the philosophical systems of the Greeks was 
exerted by Zoroastrianism, which was known in its general features to 
Plato, Eudoxus, Aristotle, Plutarch and other Greek scholars [cf. 239:1ft]. 
The Lydian historian Xanthos, the Babylonian Berossos, Philo and others 
also wrote about Zoroastrianism in the Greek language. If we are to 
believe Diogenes Laertius (IX, 34), the great materialist Democritus was 
acquainted with the teaching of the Iranian magi. Some Persians lived in 
Greece and were acquainted with Greek culture (cf. below, p. 300). Iran, 
having been since time immemorial the intermediary for the transmission 
of cultural treasures from the East to the West and vice versa, continued its 
historic role under the Achaemenids as well. 

During Achaemenid times the peoples of Central Asia and the north- 
western part of India became acquainted for the first time with Aramaic 
writing [668:162; 357:20ft]. The borrowing of many Old Iranian words by 
Sanskrit dates to this time as well. This applies above all to terms of the 
socio-economic, military and administrative lexicon (for instance, bandi 
for "prisoner" or "slave"; the words for designating "horseman" and 
"saddle"; dipt for "writing"; and ksatrapa for "governor" [673:88, 94ff; 
i26:7ff]. 

In view of the fact that the Persians and Avestans considered them- 
selves to be Aryans, while the Indians used this name to designate the 
Indo-Aryan group of Indo-Europeans who inhabited northern India, 
Morgenstierne has raised an interesting question: how did the Persians 
define the inhabitants of such satrapies as Gandara and India (the 
northwestern portion of the Indian subcontinent) who, like the Iranians, 
considered themselves to be Aryans? Were the Achaemenid civil servants 
conscious of a kinship between the Iranians and their eastern neighbors, 
or did they look upon them as peoples totally alien to them in culture and 
language? It is Morgenstierne's opinion that in the sixth and fifth 
centuries the languages of the neighboring peoples, the Iranians and 
Indians, were still close and that hundreds of common words were 
retained along both sides of the linguistic border. Farmers and nomads of 
these Iranian and Indian border regions without doubt understood each 
other to a certain extent. Lexical borrowings (chiefly from the Iranian into 
the Indian languages) also took place during the Achaemenid period. 
Moreover, some Sanskrit words changed their meaning under the influ- 
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ence of the Iranian vocabulary: for instance, the Sanskrit ayatana, which 
originally designated an "enclosed place" or "dwelling," under the 
influences of the Old Persian ayadana ("sanctuary") acquired a meaning as 
a "place for the sacred fire" [520; for information concerning the cultural 
ties between India and Iran in earier periods, see 426]. Achaemenid art 
simultaneously exerted a substantial influence on Indian art, where, in 
particular, buildings of the apadana type appeared [719; 122]. 

The cultural ties of Iran and Central Asia, which had their origin in 
remote antiquity, became more regular and intensified during Achae- 
menid times. The Persians, Medes, Bactrians, Choresmians, Sogdians 
and Sakai were aware of their common origin, as well as the closeness of 
their material and intellectual cultures (cf. Strabo XV, 2, 8). Judging by the 
Fortification tablets, some eastern Iranian myths, which had initially 
arisen among the Bactrians and Sakai and which had then been amended 
and altered in Iran, were already known in Persia by the end of the sixth 
century B.C. [304:245]. Palaces were built for the satraps in Central Asia; 
these palaces had their stylistic origin, to a certain extent, in Achaemenid 
architecture [83:157]. In the fifth century B.C. the nobility of even the 
remote regions of the mountainous Altai were already dressing in Median 
and Persian attire and wearing earrings, bracelets, torques, etc., as did the 
Persians [80:23]. 

Foreigners also lived in a number of regions of eastern Iran and Central 
Asia. For instance, at the beginning of the fifth century B.C., the residents 
of Barca were resettled from northern Africa to Bactria (Herod. IV, 204). 
Emigrants from the environs of Miletus were also settled there; these 
emigrants still observed many of their own customs as late as the 330s 
B.C., but had already gradually fallen out of the habit of using their native 
language (Curt. VII, 5, 28-9). Artaxerxes III moved part of the local 
population from Judah to Hyrcania (Orosius III, 7, 6). 

Archaeologists have repeatedly noted the influence of Iranian proto- 
types on the satraps' palaces in the Transcaucusus, and on the forms, 
ornamentation and technology for the manufacture of ceramic items, as 
well as on the combination of local artistic traditions with Iranian ones. 

In the ancient Elamite city of Susa, besides the local population and the 
Persians, there were quite large numbers of Babylonians, Egyptians, 
Jews, Greeks, etc. For instance, according to Ctesias, after the capture of 
Egypt Cambyses carried off 6,000 Egyptians to Susa. The Egyptian 
dignitary Ujahorresne, who was the chief physician to Darius I, lived in 
Susa for a long time. Many objects of Egyptian origin have been found in 
Susa - images of the deities Bes and Isis, the sacred eye of Horus and other 
talismans - evidently owned by the Egyptians who had lived there. 

There was also the Jewish cup-bearer Nehemiah, who served the king 
and sojourned at the court in Susa. A large colony of Jews [cf. 151:201], as 
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well as one of Babylonians, were also in the city. For instance, in 447 b.c. a 
contract in the Akkadian language was drawn up in Susa; the text of this 
contract mentions many individuals with Babylonian names [MIA, 
Vol. 36, No. 4]. Darius I settled Eretrian prisoners from Euboea in the 
village of Arderikka near Susa. They made up a separate community, and, 
when they were visited by Apollonius of Tyana in the first century a.d., 
they still spoke Greek and remembered their origin [338; 309:69]. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus (XVII, 110, 4-6), many Boeotians, who had been driven 
from their homes during the campaign of Xerxes against Greece, lived in 
Elam. Even in the fourth century b.c. they spoke their own language side 
by side with the local language. A purely private legal document record- 
ing a slave sale during the reign of Darius I was written in Persepolis 
[645a]. The names of the contracting parties, the slave, witnesses, and the 
scribe, are Babylonian. As can be seen from this text, a colony of 
Babylonians existed in Persepolis, at least, at the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the fifth centuries b.c. 

Even prior to Achaemenid rule, some regions of Asia Minor were under 
the strong influence of Greek culture. The Carians, who were related to 
the Lydians and spoke a language of the Anatolian family, borrowed 
Phoenician writing from the Semites, which they gradually transformed 
from a consonant script to an alphabet. Later on the Greeks, Lydians, 
Lycians and Phrygians borrowed this alphabetical script. The Lydians 
adopted many elements of Greek culture. Herodotus (1, 94) writes that the 
morals and manners of the Lydians were identical to those of the Greeks. 
Many Lydians had a good knowledge of the Greek language. Xenophon 
{Anab. Ill, 1, 26-31) relates that there was one junior Lydian commander 
who spoke fluently in the Boeotian dialect with the Greek mercenaries of 
Cyrus the Younger. A relief from the fifth century, which depicts a scene 
of an offering of sacrifices by Iranian magi but was executed by Greek 
masters, has been preserved in the modern-day village of Ergili, in the 
region of the ancient satrap's residence of Daskyleion in Phrygia. Another 
relief, also carved in the Greek style, with a depiction of noble Persian 
women on horseback, has been found in that same region of Daskyleion 

The influence of Greek culture on Caria was also significant. By the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C. many Carians were already bilingual 
and knew the Greek language. Halicarnassus, the capital of Caria, was a 
city that was half Ionian and half Carian. The Carian Scylax, who 
composed the first description of India, published his work in the Greek 
language. The Carian Pigres, brother of Artemisia, the female ruler of 
Halicarnassus, wrote verses in Greek [547:269]. In turn, the Greeks of Asia 
Minor were subjected to the strong influence of local tribes. Judging by 
inscriptions from Halicarnassus, there were often Carian and Greek 
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names in one and the same family, which testifies to mixed marriages. In 
particular, Lyxes, the father of Herodotus, and Panyasis, his uncle, bore 
Carian names. 

Greeks lived along the Carian coast of the Aegean Sea who had moved 
there because of the uprising against Persia. Over the course of time they 
became bilingual. According to Diodorus (XI, 60, 3-5), the population of 
the cities of Asia Minor was bilingual and spoke both Greek and one of the 
local languages. 

Plutarch (Lys. 3) writes that the constant intercourse with the Persians 
and the penetration of Persian customs into the city threatened Ephesus 
with "total barbarization." Significant Iranian colonies existed in Cappa- 
docia and the reliefs observed there show evidence of the borrowing of 
Persian elements in architecture and art. In Lycia the nobility adopted 
Iranian names, and in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. such names as 
Harpagos, Artembares, Mithridates and Mithrapata were widespread 
[282:62ff; 2048:76; 511, 3:157]. One Lydian gravestone inscription from the 
fourth century says that the tomb belonged to Hlasitini (a Lycian name), 
the son of Megabates (an Iranian name) [529:180] . Recently a wall painting 
from the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth century, where Greek, 
Asia Minor, and Persian elements appear in organic combination, was 
found in tombs near the locality of Elmah in Turkey [502]. The influence of 
Iranian culture was also strong in Armenia. According to Xenophon 
(Anab. IV, 5, 10 and 34), Greek mercenaries who passed through Arme- 
nian villages conversed with the local population (including women and 
children) in Persian, through an interpreter. A ceremonial reception hall, 
built according to a plan for a Persian apadana, has been excavated in the 
Armenian city of Erebuni, and from an inscription of Xerxes we know of 
the construction of buildings for state needs in Armenia [93:95ff]. 

In the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., Persian everyday life and manners 
in Asia Minor were subjected to significant Greek influence. In particular, 
the residence of the Persian satrap in Daskyleion, like the corresponding 
building in Sardis, was built in a purely Ionian style. Satraps and other 
Persian civil servants more and more adopted Greek attire and the Greek 
way of life, while the Greek language became generally used alongside 
the local languages, which were Lydian and Lycian. 

In the fifth and fourth centuries B.C., an Aramaic influence also became 
noticeable in Asia Minor. In particular, a Lydian-Aramaic bilingual 
inscription dating from the tenth year of Artaxerxes (apparently Artaxer- 
xes III), was found in Sardis, along with several dozen Lydian inscriptions 
[472:154-61; cf. Sardis, pp. 23-38]. This item is a stele from a tombstone, 
with curses addressed to those who might destroy the inscription and 
tomb of a certain Mane, the son of Kumli, and with an appeal to Artemis 
the Koloean and Artemis of Ephesus to ruin such impious ones. The 
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Aramaic inscription on a tomb from Daskyleion belonging to the Ara- 
maean Elnap, son of Ashyahu, prays to the Babylonian gods Bel and 
Nabu to protect his monument [IAD]. This inscription was written in the 
late fifth century B.C. In 1973 an inscription in the Aramaic, Lycian and 
Greek languages was found in Xanthos (ancient Lycia) [504; ^y.^^ii; 
501:106, 120]. It dates from the first year of Artaxerxes III (the month of 
Siwan) and contains a decree of Pixodaros, the satrap of Caria and Lycia, 
concerning the establishment of a new cult in Xanthos. The Greek text 
says that when Pixodaros, the son of Hecatomnos, was the satrap of Caria 
and Lycia, Hieron and Apollodotos were the archontes of Lycia, and 
Artemelis was the governor of Xanthos, the residents of this city decided 
to erect an altar to the god Kaunios and Arkesimas (Artemis of Lycia). A 
certain Simias was appointed priest after being granted immunity from 
taxes. The city took upon itself expenses for the regular offering of 
sacrifices and allotted land holdings for the benefit of the temple. The 
Aramaic version, which deviates from the other two versions in certain 
respects, also contains quite a large number of Iranian words (including 
hStrpn' for "satrap" and data for "law") and the h§trpty - literally "head of 
power," and evidently Mithra, as Livshits points out - is named in place 
of Apollo. The inscription concludes with curses addressed to those who 
might take away from the gods and their priest that which had been 
allotted them. 

An analogous picture of syncretism can be observed in Babylonia. As 
early as the rule of the Assyrian kings, there was a policy of forced 
resettlement of entire peoples from their native lands to other regions of 
the realm. Consequently, at the end of the Assyrian empire many Jews 
were living in Assyrian cities and towns, as well as in western Media, 
while a large number of Medes were led away to Palestine. During one 
campaign alone Sargon II carried off 27,290 people from Samaria, settling 
them in Mesopotamia and Media. The Book of Isaiah (11:11) says that 
some of the Jews lived in Assyria, Egypt, Elam, Babylonia, and "on the 
islands of the sea." 

During the time of the Chaldean kings, Babylonia was overrun with 
Chaldean and Aramaic tribes who lived side by side with the old local 
populace. Besides, more than 10,000 Jews were taken off into Babylonia, 
and settled in the environs of Nippur and at other sites. According to one 
inscription, Nabonidus led off 2,850 prisoners from Cilicia [NKI, p. 284]. 
The Babylonian texts on the issuance of rations between the years 590 and 
575 B.C. mention many foreigners who lived at the court of Nebuchadnez- 
zar II. Among these were the following: Lydians, Elamites, Cilicians, 
"Ionian carpenters" ("people from Yavan" - i.e. people who came from 
Asia Minor), Persians (residents of the country of Parsumash), "Egypt- 
ians, who were the guards of the mares and monkeys" (including 
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Pusamiski and Niku, with well-known Egyptian names), "126 residents 
from Tyre," "90 sailors from Tyre," "eight carpenters from Byblos," and 
"a fugitive from Media (by the name of) Kurbannu" (but his name is 
typically Babylonian). All these people received allowances from the 
royal storehouses [Mel. Duss., pp. 93off]. A large proportion of them, in 
all probability, consisted of prisoners of war or hostages, while others 
arrived in Babylonia voluntarily as political refugees. A clear idea of such 
refugees is provided by a Babylonian letter from the beginning of the 
sixth century B.C., which reports the arrest of several Babylonians whose 
father and brother had fled to Media. As can be seen from the text, other 
Babylonians had also fled there, while an order by the king to return 
remained unanswered [GC, Vol. 2, 395]. Sometimes military prisoners 
made attempts to return to their homeland: for instance, one letter 
reports the flight from their city of Eridu of two Arab families who had 
been resettled there from the region of Tema [UET, Vol. 4, 167]. Some 
Greeks served in the army of Nebuchadnezzar II as mercenaries, an 
example being Antimenidas, brother of the Aeolian poet Alcaeus [ALG, 
Vol. 1, p. 412]. 

Iranian names are encountered in Akkadian private legal and economic 
texts even before the capture of Babylonia by the Persians. For instance, a 
"royal commissioner Bagiazu" is mentioned in two Babylonian docu- 
ments from the archives of the temple of Eanna in Uruk as early as the 
reign of Nabonidus [YBT, Vol. 6, 169 and 231]. It is characteristic that his 
patronymic is not given: this occurs in Babylonian documents when 
individuals of foreign origin are mentioned. Another economic document 
from the time of Nabonidus mentions a certain Mardu, son of KuraSu, 
who, judging by his name, was an Iranian [NVR 303]. Under Nabonidus 
an Elamite named Urtagu worked in Borsippa as a manager of one of the 
storehouses [NRV 762]. 

Thus, the population of Babylonia was already fairly mixed in ethnic 
respects by the middle of the sixth century b.c. One Neo-Babylonian 
letter notes that "people of many languages live in Nippur under the 
protection of the king" [ABL 238]. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Babylonian historian Berossos wrote that many foreigners lived in Meso- 
potamia. 

After the capture of Mesopotamia by the Persians, this fertile country 
became even more accessible to immigration, and military colonies con- 
sisting of representatives of various peoples were created there, as in the 
other satrapies. Iranians, Lydians, Phrygians, Carians, Egyptians, 
western Semites, etc. began to settle in Babylonia. Nearly a third of all the 
personal names in the documents of the archives of Murashu from 
Nippur are non-Babylonian; they include dozens of Iranian names, 
whose bearers were Persians, Medes, Sakai, Areioi and representatives of 
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other Irarnian tribes [cf. 735d]. The Persian nobility made up the highest 
stratum of these aliens. 

Babylonian documents graphically depict how greatly the nobility's 
way of life had changed only several decades after the entry by the 
Persians on the path of worldwide conquests, as a consequence of major 
socioeconomic processes that had occurred in Persian society. In the 
middle of the sixth century b.c, when the Persians entered the arena of 
world history, they still preserved strong traces of tribal relations, and 
were famed for their frugal lifestyle, abstemiousness, bravery and cohe- 
sion. In the words of Herodotus (I, 71; IX, 122), they wore clothing from 
the hides of animals and felt tiaras, did not drink wine, and did not eat as 
much as they wanted, but only as much as they had. According to 
evidence from Isaiah (13:17), in the early period the Iranians did not value 
silver and had no liking for gold. However, simplicity and modesty in 
food and attire were soon transformed into an ideological vestigial 
survival that was preserved only during the coronation ritual of Persian 
kings, when the Achaemenid who was to ascend the throne had to dress 
in clothing which Cyrus II had worn before he became king, and eat a few 
dried figs and drink a cup of sour milk in imitation of the founder of the 
dynasty (Plut., Art. 3). Even during military campaigns the kings and 
noble Persians would carry with them tents that now.were filled with gold 
and silver couches, tables, wash-stands, vases, cups, expensive carpets, 
etc. In addition, noble Persians were accompanied by a great number of 
slave physicians, eunuchs and cooks, who served them even during 
campaigns. They began to dress in luxurious Median attire and to wear 
gold necklaces, pendants and bracelets, and they had fresh fish from 
remote seas and fresh fruit from Babylonia and Syria delivered to their 
tables. 

Persians began more and more to take part in business operations, 
acting through their own agents, who were mainly Babylonians, Ara- 
maeans, Egyptians, Jews and others. In Babylonia the Persians accepted 
local law and concluded business deals, borrowed and lent money, and 
purchased and sold houses, plots of land, slaves, etc. Cambyses engaged 
in usurious operations while he was still the prince, lending money 
through his manager [Cyr 177], while another Persian prince loaned 10 kur 
(1,800 liters) of barley to a certain Babylonian [NRV 812]. A document 
from the time of Cambyses mentions an Iranian named Artarush who had 
business contacts with Babylonians and was a chief of the merchants 
[Camb 384). The Persian Bagasaru, who was manager of the royal treasury 
house, owned fields in the environs of Babylon and, through his agents 
and slaves, rented them to the house of Egibi, receiving payment in grain, 
dates, etc. [220]. Under Darius I the Iranians Artabanu, the son of 
Bagadata, Ummadata and others worked as judges in Babylon [Dar 476; 
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TCL, Vol. 13, 193]. The Persian Partammu purchased a house in the 
center of Babylon [Dar 410]. In Borsippa the "Persian Arbatemu" rented 
out "storehouses that could be locked" [NRV 138]. 

Although the Persians were the ruling people, they gradually fell under 
the influence of Babylonian traditions. 8 The Persians Artabaru, Bagadata, 
Baganu, Ushtabazanu and others, who lived in Nippur in the fifth century 
B.C., gave their children the purely Babylonian names of Nidintu-Bel 
("gift of the god Bel"), Bel-ibni ("Bel has created"), Nana-nadin ("the 
goddess Nana has given"), etc. [BE, Vol. 9, 14, 76, 83, etc.]. The prince 
Arshama called one of his sons by the Babylonian name Nabu-mushetik- 
urri [BE, Vol. 10, 128). The Babylonians in their turn gave their children 
Iranian, Aramaic and other foreign names. For instance, Ninurta-etir, 
Bel-ibni, Rahim-ili and others called their children by the Iranian names 
Tiridata, Shatabarzanu, Adabaga ("together with the god"), Udarna, 
Aspabaru, etc. [BE, Vol. 9, 39, 69, 74; NRV 96, etc.]. 

Such a merging of names was not infrequently caused by marriages 
between representatives of various tribes. For instance, Gambiya, the 
daughter of the Persian Farnak, was married to the Babylonian Zerutu 
[NRV 52 - Babylon, the year 494 B.C.]. The Persian Mithradata, who 
owned many fields near Nippur, married the Babylonian woman Esagil- 
belit, the daughter of Bel-ittannu, and their son was given the Iranian 
name of Bagavir [BE, Vol. 9, 48]. Inasmuch as all the names that have 
been cited (both Babylonian and Iranian) are theophoric ("the god 
Ninurta has saved," "given by the god Mithra," etc.), we may suppose 
that the bearers of these names worshipped both their own traditional 
gods, and foreign ones, hence it is not surprising that in Uruk archae- 
ologists have excavated a building which to all appearances was a 
sanctuary of the Iranian god Mithra. A clay image of Mithra killing a bull 
has likewise been found in Uruk [UVB, Vol. 14, pp. 18-20; cf. 452:42]. The 
Achaemenid kings built an apadana and other buildings in the Persian 
style in Babylon [436, 1:35]. Persian influence can be traced in Babylonian 
seals from Achaemenid times (especially in the subjects and style of seals 
from the archives of Murashu). 

Medes also appear alongside the Persians and other Iranians, in the 
midst of Babylonian life. A Median family (husband Kakiya and wife 
Uhiya), who lived in Babylon at the beginning of the reign of Darius I, 
rented a house from Babylonian business dealer Iddin-Marduk and hired 
furniture and a female slave as a maid-servant from one of the members of 
the house of Egibi. In addition, the house of Egibi had to pay these Medes 
5 kur of dates by a certain deadline, apparently as payment for the rent of a 
date grove [Dar 51]. Another Mede, by the name of Ninakku, who lived in 

8 Cf. the report from Herodotus (I, 135) to the effect that the Persians willingly adopted foreign 
customs. 
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Borsippa, pawned his female slave for debt, but she fled by night from the 
house of the creditor [NRV 677]. At the very beginning of Persian rule in 
Babylonia, a certain Mede under the satrap Gubaru headed the depart- 
ment for small livestock, while another Mede appears in the same 
document with the Babylonian name Shummu [Mich 89]. A Mede named 
Bumasa was issued 5 kur (c. 900 liters) of dates from the Ebabbarra temple 
in Sippar in 518 b.c. [CT 55, 43]; apparently he was a royal official. But not 
all Iranians were this lucky: the texts mention female slaves from Bactria 
and Gandara who had evidently been carried off during the suppression 
of uprisings there, and were later (in 512 b.c.) sold in Babylonia [Dar 397; 
cf. 567; 710:144, note 1; 735:74]. In 523 b.c. two Iranians sold female slaves 
with Iranian names to a Babylonian [Camb 384]. 

Elamites are also frequently mentioned in Babylonian texts. To begin 
with, data from the documents concerning the use of Elamite workmen in 
the temple economies of Babylonia are of great interest. One document 
speaks of the issuance in 515 b.c. of a substantial quantity of dates, sesame 
and silver "to the workmen from Elam" [Dar 230]. Then there is a letter 
sent from Babylon to Sippar reporting that "all the workmen from Susa 
have already arrived" [CT, Vol. 22, 59]. A text that records the monetary 
expenditures of the temple to Ebabbarra in Sippar for 502 B.C. mentions in 
particular the issue to Elamite workmen of 25 shekels of silver for the 
acquisition of foodstuffs for the road [Dar 516]. "The Elamite Ummanshi- 
piru" was a worker of one of the Babylonian temples [Bohl 873]. These 
data concerning the use of Elamite laborers in Babylonia fully accord with 
textual indications that the temples and private individuals in Mesopota- 
mia had frequent recourse to the labor of hired workmen. Moreover, it 
was sometimes very difficult to find the necessary number of hired 
workmen and in such cases it was necessary to hire them at extremely 
high wage rates. The hired Elamite workmen who came to Babylonia in 
search of wages were, obviously, less organized than local workmen, and 
it was possible to hire them for lower pay; hence, the temple administra- 
tion agreed to pay their travel expenses. These people came during the 
harvest gathering, and returned back to their homeland in the winter. 

The Elamites likewise appear in the texts as contracting parties and 
witnesses. The ''Elamite Niriabignu" is mentioned among them [Camb 
384; his name, however, is Iranian]. According to a contract from the 
time of Darius I, the Elamite Samannapiru gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Egyptian Patmiustu. The Iranians Bagapatu and Mitrana, an 
Egyptian, an Aramaean and some Babylonians appear as witnesses to 
a contract [Dar 301]. In Achaemenid times one of the quarters of 
Babylon bore the name of Shushan after the name of Susa, the capital of 
Elam [689:81-2], and was apparently inhabited mainly by Elamites. 
Shushan was located in the vicinity of Nippur in the fifth century B.C. 
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[BE, Vol. 9, 4; UM 113, 128), and in all probability, Elamites were settled 
there. 

Egyptians are often mentioned in the documents from Ur, Uruk, 
Babylon, Sippar, Borsippa and other cities, and it is possible to conclude 
from this that the Egyptians were scattered throughout all of Babylonia. 
They were often designated by their ethnic name misirdja ("Egyptian"). In 
other cases, evidence of their ethnic origin is found in their personal 
names, which are usually theophoric and contain the names of the gods 
Amon, Isis, Hapi, Horus, etc. (See, for instance, the names Patan-Esi, 
Hapimena, the son of Pisamisha, Huru, and Pamun - this last name 
means "belonging to the god Amon.") It is interesting to note that the 
Babylonian scribes apparently knew that such names, and Iranian names 
with the elements Baga and Mitra, were theophoric, since they would 
often place the determinative before them to designate a god. In some 
instances the elements of Egyptian and Babylonian names would enter 
into the make-up of compound names, such as, for instance, Amat-Esi, 
Rahim-Esi, etc., where the first part of the name was Babylonian and the 
latter part was Egyptian. 

But in the majority of cases the Egyptians who lived in Babylonia, acting 
under the influence of mixed marriages and also aspiring to adapt to the 
ethnic environment surrounding them, gradually began to give their 
children Babylonian names. In such cases, the ethnic name misirdja was 
retained for the descendants of these Egyptians as their family name. Not 
infrequently misirdja also came to be used as a personal name. 

In a number of instances Egyptians were civil servants of the state (e.g. 
chiefs for the collection of custom duties, scribes, supervisors over royal 
workmen, employees of the police force, etc.) [BE, Vol. 10, 15, and 88; UM 
91, etc.]. Some of the Egyptian prisoners of war were turned into slaves. A 
soldier who participated in Cambyses's campaign against Egypt sold "an 
Egyptian woman from his own plunder of the bow" in Babylon, together 
with her three-month-old daughter [Camb 334]. The Babylonian texts also 
mention other privately-owned and temple slaves of Egyptian origin [cf. 
73i; 29]- 

Egyptians often appear as contracting parties. For instance, in 476 B.C. 
the Egyptian Pisuasmakash, the son of Patnashu, loaned 1 kur of dates in 
Babylon [CT4, 34d]; and an interesting text records that in 503 b.c. a piece 
of linen was lost in the temple of Ebabbarra in Sippar, and the loss was 
reported to the highest officials of the temple. A piece of Egyptian linen 
was found on one of the personnel of the temple, and the officials asked 
him where he had obtained this fabric. The man replied that he had 
bought it from an Egyptian who lived in the city in exchange for flour and 
dates. Witnesses corroborated this statement, and soon the missing linen 
was also found [CT 2, 2]. 
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There were military colonies consisting of Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, 
Armenians, Arabs, Phoenicians, etc. in Nippur and its environs in the 
fifth century [195:7]- Representatives of these and other peoples also lived 
in Babylon; as is clearly shown by the following document drawn up in 
505 B.C. [Dar 458]: 

Shirku, the son of Iddina, the descendant of Egibi, owes 50 shekels of silver, which 
contains I (admixture) in each shekel, to the Imbukian Megabarshu. Beginning 
from the first day (of the month) of Adar, 1 shekel will grow monthly by 1 mina. 
Shirku must turn over the silver, the 50 shekels, and the percentage from it to 
Menne, the messenger of Megabarshu. 

The witnesses are as follows: Udiya, an Imbukian; Bel-itannu, the son of 
Nabu-usurshu, a descendant of the priest (of the god) Bel; Ubar, an Harzimayan; 
Sakita, a Cimmerian; Umarzana, an Imbukian; and Kashshutu, an Imbukian. The 
scribe is Bel-itannu . . . Babylon . . . 

As we can see from this text, Megabarshu, who came from Asia Minor, 
lent a certain sum of money to a representative of the business house of 
Egibi. Upon the conclusion of the deal, several individuals from the tribes 
of the Imbukians and Harzibayans in Asia Minor who were living in 
Babylon served as witnesses [cf. 26i:2i5ff]; there was also a Cimmerian 
(an archaism used instead of "Saka") by the name of Sakita - this name 
was possibly linked with the ethnic name "Saka" with the suffix -ita, 
which has been attested to in other ancient Iranian personal names. 

According to Arrian (Anab. Ill, 8, 5), Carians, who had long ago settled 
in Babylonia, took part in the battle of Gaugamela with the Babylonians. A 
document from Borsippa from 515 b.c. mentions the "Carian Lukshu" {cf. 
the name of Herodotus's father, "Lyxes"), who lived in this same city as a 
military colonist or civil servant of the state [BRM, Vol. 1, 71]. Two more 
Carians also appear in this text as witnesses [261:193]. A "settlement of 
Banneshi" - which we can take to mean Carians, since in Akkadian 
versions of Achaemenid inscriptions bannesu corresponds to the Old 
Persian karka, meaning "Carian" - is mentioned as being in the environs 
of Nippur in the fifth century [714:195]. 

Judging by one fragmentary text, in Babylon in 508 B.C. the Lydians 
{ludddja) rented out their own fields, allotments of the bow, to the house of 
Egibi [Dar 351]. Lydians are also mentioned in documents of the second 
half of the fifth century from Nippur, where they were called saparddja 
after the name of Sardis, the capital of Lydia (Sfarda in Lydian) [UM 53, 
144, etc.; cf. 267:331]. They founded a military colony in the neighborhood 
of Nippur, and some of them already bore Babylonian names (for 
instance, "the owner of a bow fief, Bel-itannu, the son of Tema', a Lydian 
who lived in the settlement of the Tabalulaya") [Stolper, CBS 5148]. The 
documents from Nippur also mention Phrygians (muSkdja), including 
"Gundakka, the son of Tigira, the chief of the Phrygians" [BE, Vol. 10, 67] . 
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According to evidence from a document from 422 B.C. that was drawn 
up in Nippur, "Tilipa, the son of Minna, a Termilian (tarmilaja)" received 
rent for a field which he had placed at the disposal of the house of 
Murashu [UM 53]. And, as we know, Herodotus (I, 173; VII, 93) wrote 
that the inhabitants of Lycia - i.e. the Lycians - were called Termilai [cf. 
261:209]. This use of the word also appears in the Aramaic version of the 
inscription from Xanthos mentioned above. 

A colony of Armenians and Milidians (ura$taja, milidaja) was located on 
the banks of the Euphrates at Nippur. (The first name means "Urartians," 
which was an anachronism and designated Armenians at that time; the 
second name, which according to Herodotus (1, 173) was an ancient name 
for Lycia, is known in Greek transcription as Melitene). The fields of these 
individuals were rented out to the house of Murashu, which paid 5.3 mina 
of silver as payment for them to Shamashbarakku (a Babylonian name), 
"the chief of the Armenians and Milidians" [BE, Vol. 10, 107]. An 
Armenian (urasfaja) who bore the Babylonian name Nergal-uballit is 
mentioned as a civil servant as early as in a document from Uruk at the 
beginning of the reign of Nabonidus [TCL, Vol. 12, 75]. Later, judging by 
the Behistun Inscription, the Armenian Araha instigated a rebellion in 
Babylonia, passing himself off as the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar. 

Babylonian texts from Achaemenid times also repeatedly mention 
Arabs {arbaja) [CT, Vol. 22, 86; Dar 162, etc.]. These Arabs lived in Uruk, 
Sippar and other cities. In a number of cases they bore Akkadian names, 
but sometimes their names differed from these (for instance, Duhhabat, 
the son of Igbarrat) [Camb 211]. One Arab in Babylon purchased the 
daugher of a temple slave, who had been brought in from Uruk by her 
father. This deal was considered invalid by the court, since the female 
slave belonged to the temple (Pohl 1, 74). Another Arab, who lived in 
Uruk under the fear of punishment, received a warning from the temple 
authorities to stop meeting with a female slave from the temple of Eanna 
[YBT, Vol. 7, 92]. Evidently, the finding of inscriptions written in Proto- 
Arabian script in Uruk, Nippur and Ur is also explained by the presence of 
a colony of Arabs in Babylonia [UVB, Vol. 14, pp. 43ff; 732:31 and Table 
36; {JET, Vol. 1, 192; cf. 163; 156:36-8]. In all probability, the Arabs who 
were mentioned in the cuneiform texts were not Arabs in the modern 
sense, but Aramaeans. More than ten "Arabian" names from the time 
between Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal have been preserved but they 
coincide with Aramaic names, and there are no names with reliable 
Arabian etymology [454:97-8]. In the texts of the Murashu archive, 
written in the fifth century B.C., slightly over 20 men have Arabian names: 
apparently these were people who had come from nomadic surroundings 
to the south and east of Palestine [cf. 272a; 735c]. 

The fifth-century texts from Nippur often mention Jewish names, 
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which were borne by the descendants of those Jews who had been forcibly 
carried off to Babylonia a century and a half before. These are names 
which contain theophoric elements with the name Yahweh or the word 
sabbata, denoting the sabbath religious holy day. According to Bicker- 
man's estimate nearly eight per cent of the personal names in the archives 
of Murashu are Jewish [i54a:346ff]. Judging by these names, there were 
nearly 100 Jewish families living in Nippur in the fifth century B.C. 
However, the Jews also gave their children Babylonian and other foreign 
names. Zerubbabel, who headed the Jews who returned from Babylonia 
to Jerusalem, had a Babylonian name ("the Offspring of Babylon"). 
Sometimes these names had a plainly theophoric coloring {e.g. Bel-ab- 
usur which meant "may the god Bel protect the father"). A Jew with a 
theophoric name with Yahweh in it gave his son a name which included 
the component "Nabu," while his grandson was already destined to bear 
a theophoric Iranian name. These Jews apparently worshipped Babylon- 
ian and Iranian gods but retained faith in their own Yahweh. 

Some Jews owned land in the vicinity of Nippur and were engaged in 
tilling it, while others served as business agents among the Persians, 
Babylonians, etc. or were in the royal service. For instance, a certain 
Hannani, the son of Minnahhim, occupied the post of "supervisor over 
the king's poultry" [UM 63, etc.]. Jews often appear also as contracting 
parties and witnesses [cf. i64:548ff; 217; 256; 339; 705a; 735a]. 

There is also evidence of the presence of other western Semites in 
Babylonia [see 735b]. A document from the time of Darius I mentions a 
certain Hantushu, the son of Kemash-ili, who, judging by his name, was a 
Moabite [TCL, Vol. 13, 193]. Names of Canaanite or western Semitic gods 
are likewise encountered in use as theophoric names. An inscription in 
the Phoenician language recording the gift of an ivory box to the goddess 
Astarte was found in Ur [513:41]. In the fifth century B.C. there existed in 
the environs of Nippur a "Settlement of People from Tyre" {Bit-$uraja), 
i.e., of people who had come from the Phoenician city of Tyre [BE, 
Vol. 10, 33 and 71]. 

It has been mentioned above that the army of Nebuchadnezzar II 
included Greek mercenaries. Although there is still no direct evidence 
from the cuneiform texts as to the presence of Greeks in Achaemenid 
Babylonia, archaeological data supporting this have been preserved. Exca- 
vations in Babylon have uncovered Greek sherds in both dwelling houses 
and temple buildings. This, of course,still does not constitute evidence of 
the presence of Greeks there, but a number of burial sites associated with 
cremation of the corpse, a practice alien to the Babylonians, can only be 
explained on the basis of Greek customs [626:792-5]. Impressions of 
Greek seals (an image of Athena with a spear and a shield, etc.) and of 
coins dating from the fifth and fourth centuries, which indicate the 
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presence of Greeks in the country,have also been preserved on Babylon- 
ian tablets [571; 407:9]. But the influence of Greek culture on Babylonian 
culture before the end of the Achaemenid empire was insignificant. The 
acquaintance of the Greeks with Babylonian scientific literature dates 
mainly from a period that was already in Hellenistic times, when they had 
begun to write the Sumerian and Akkadian texts (in particular) in Greek 
script. 

Documents from the archive of Murashu often mention the "Cimmer- 
ians" (gimirraya), who, judging by the parallel versions of the Achae- 
menid inscriptions, correspond to the Sakai. The following text gives us 
some idea of them. 

[One] vat of beer, one ram, 2 pan, 3 sut [of flour] and barley, [2] mina of silver 
constitute the total obligation in place of one warrior of the king [. . .] and the 
remaining offerings for the house of the king, beginning with the month of Nisan 
of the third year until the end of Adar of the third year of King Darius, which were 
imposed on the fields with the trees and standing grain harvest, from the 
allotment of the bow of Iddin-Bel and his co-owners, (from the fields) which (are 
situated) in the swamps of Bit-Ellil in the settlement of the Hammannaja and in 
the reed thicket of Magush, in the community of the Cimmerians (from the fields) 
which (are at) the disposal of [i.e. rented out to) Rimut-Ninurta, a descendant of 
Murashu. Two mina of silver constituting the duty in full from these grain fields 
for the third year from the hands of Rimut-Ninurta, the descendant of Murashu, 
which Taddanu, the chief of the Cimmerians and son of Tiriyama, received; he 
has been paid . . . [BE, Vol. 10, 97]. 

Tiriyama is an Iranian name, but his son Taddanu bears a Semitic name. 
In 417 b.c, according to another document, the house of Murashu paid 
the royal tax for rented land to Tiribazu, the brother of Tiriparna, the 
"chief over the Cimmerians." The seal of Tiribazu is affixed to the 
document. Judging by their names, Tiriparna and his brother Tiribazu, 
the sons of Humata, were Iranians (Persians or Sakai) [Kr 189]. But many 
owners of the allotments of the bow in the communities of the "Cimmer- 
ians" bear Babylonian names, while only their chiefs bear Iranian names. 
It is commonly known that after the raids of the Scythians into western 
Asia in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., not all of them were wiped 
out, but some of them probably settled there. However, the Scythians 
arrived in western Asia, as Diakonoff has repeatedly emphasized, 
without women, and thus were soon completely assimilated by the local 
population. Hence, the term gimirri in the documents of the archive of 
Murashu refers, in all probability, to representatives of Central Asian 
Sakai of the Haumawarga and Tigrakhauda, from whom the Persian 
administration had created military colonies near Nippur. It is less likely 
that the texts refer not to the Sakai from Central Asia, but rather to the 
descendants of the Scythian-Orthokorybantioi from Media or the Cim- 
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merians from Asia Minor - they had served in Babylonia possibly even 
before the Achaemenids, and by the middle of the sixth century B.C. they 
had adopted Semitic names and been exposed to strong Babylonian 
influence. In the Babylonian texts of the sixth century "Cimmerians" are 
referred to only in a few cases. For instance, a document written in Uruk 
in 524 B.C. mentions Ushukaya and Tattakaya, "Cimmerians," whose 
names are Iranian [VS, Vol. 20, 49]. 

In the documents from the archive of Murashu we also encounter the 
ethnic designation arumaja, i.e. Areioi (Arioi); these were people who 
came from the remote Iranian province Haraiva (within the territory of 
modern-day Afghanistan) [262:332-3; 30]. For instance, eight military 
colonists who were Arioi received rent from their fields, which had been 
let out to the house of Murashu. Almost all of their names were Iranian 
(Baga, Uspataru, Tiridata, Patishtana, Bagadata, etc.), as were their 
patronymics (Aturamanu, Ahratush, Ushtabazanu, etc.). Only the father 
of Tiridata and the son of Ushtabazanu had Babylonian names, which 
were Ninurta-etir and Bel-ittannu [BE, Vol. 9, 74]. Baga, Tiridata and 
Bagadata again received a rental payment from the house of Murashu for 
their allotments after a period of seven years [UM 122]. One of the chiefs 
of the Areioi was named Bel-iddin (a Babylonian name), the son of 
Bagadata. s 

There was also a military colony of Indians (see "The Settlement of 
Indians" in BE, Vol. 9, 75) located near Nippur in the fifth century b.c. 
The texts mention the "chiefs of the Indians" (indumdja) who were Apia, 
the son of Bel-etir, Bagazushtu, the son of Bagapatu, and Bagazushtu, the 
son of Parure (judging by their names, the first was a Babylonian, while 
the other two were Iranians) [BE, Vol. 9, 76; Kr 191, etc.]. An Indian 
woman (hindul) by the name of Busasa maintained an inn in the city of 
Kish [TCL, Vol. 13, 218]. According to accounts from Ctesias, it was 
possible to see Indian elephants and their drivers in Babylon at the end of 
the fifth and the beginning of the fourth centuries b.c. An endorsement in 
an unknown script and an unknown language has been preserved in a 
contract from the fifth century, concerning the sale of a female slave. It has 
been suggested that this is a signature in Brahmi [161]. 

In a number of cases the aliens in Babylonia were more or less 
compactly quartered in certain regions, in substantial groups, and some- 
times even had their own people's assembly, which performed the 
functions of an organ of local self-government side by side with the 
people's assembly of the Babylonian cities (like the politeumata of the 
Hellenistic period). For instance, a document from the time of Cambyses 
mentions an "assembly of the elders of the Egyptians" in Babylon which 
decided legal cases involving fields belonging to Egyptian colonists [Camb 
85]. The texts also mention "settlements of Egyptians," "a farmstead of an 
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Egyptian," "a canal of the Egyptians," etc. [BE, Vol. 10, 43, etc.]. In 
Nippur each ethnic group was allotted a particular territory. Even as early 
as at the beginning of sixth century, Ezekiel (8:1; 14:1; 20:1) mentions 
"elders" of the Jewish settlements in Babylonia, who, apparently settled 
questions relating to the internal administration of these settlements. 

But in the majority of cases the aliens were scattered throughout the 
entire country, lived side by side with the indigenous population, entered 
into various business deals with one another, concluded mixed mar- 
riages, participated fully in the socio-economic life of the country, and 
were the owners of houses and land holdings, while some of them served 
in the administrative apparatus as well. Foreigners were gradually assimi- 
lated by the local population; they adopted Babylonian names, spoke the 
Aramaic language, which had become the common spoken language in 
Mesopotamia, and, in turn, exerted a certain cultural influence on the 
Babylonians. 

A syncretism that had far-reaching consequences can be observed in 
Judah by the middle of the fifth century b.c. The Books of Ezra (9:1) and 
Nehemiah (13:23-5) and other sources note that the Jews married Ammo- 
nite, Moabite, Egyptian and other women and gave their daughters to 
men from other tribes; hence, the children from these marriages bore 
foreign names, had only a poor knowledge of Hebrew, and spoke in other 
languages. Even the high priest of the Jerusalem Temple was married to a 
Samaritan woman. Many proselytes were accepted into the Jerusalem 
community and the non-Jewish populace from the surrounding regions 
came into the temple for worship services. 

The Persian governors Ezra and Nehemiah clamped down severely on 
mixed marriages, demanding their dissolution. An assembly was called in 
front of the temple, and Ezra announced the names of those who lived 
with foreigners, and began to beat them with sticks and pull the hair from 
their heads. Gradually he and his followers succeeded in isolating the 
Jerusalem community, as well as the Jews of the diaspora, from the rest of 
the world. 

The population of Samaria, which was a neighbor population to Judah, 
presented a motley mixture of Edomites, Moabites, Jews, Arabs, Ara- 
maeans, etc. Even as early as the time of Assyrian rule, people from Media 
and Elam also lived here. There were many Babylonians in the country, 
evidence of which can be found in particular in the Akkadian personal 
names found on seals. The inhabitants of Samaria worshipped the local 
Moabite and Canaanite gods, while some of them also worshipped 
Babylonian gods. The majority of Samaritans also worshipped the Jewish 
Yahweh (including even the governor of this province Sanballat, who 
gave his children Yahwistic names) and were parishioners of the Jeru- 
salem Temple until Ezra and Nehemiah drove them away. 
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Greek influence had begun to spread in Samaria even before its capture 
by Alexander the Great. Seals with Attic motifs have been preserved on 
papyri from Samaria; some of the seals also show Persian influence 
[213:115-16; 2i445ff; i24:224ff; 42o:36ff]. According to evidence from 
inscriptions from Syria, the Aramaeans worshipped not only their own 
gods, but also the Babylonian gods Marduk, Nabu, Shamash, etc. 

Cyprus and the Phoenician cities were gradually submerged in the 
sphere of Greek culture. As early as the beginning of the fifth century b.c, 
Phoenican art began to experience Greek and Egyptian influence. A 
Sidonian colony, which has left inscriptions in the Phoenician and Greek 
languages, existed in Athens. Around the year 380 b.c. Athens concluded 
an alliance of hospitality with the Sidonian king Straton (Abdashtart in 
Phoenician), bestowing upon him honorary citizenship and the privileges 
connected with this [SJG, Vol. 1, No. 185]. From the fifth century B.C. 
onwards, the cult of Adonis began to spread even beyond the borders of 
Phoenicia. The sarcophagus of a Persian governor (or, rather, of a 
"Persianized" Phoenician king), which was made in the fifth century in 
Sidon by a Greek master craftsman, illustrates a combination of Egyptian 
and Greek elements [431; 160:55]. A relief of Yehawmilk, the king of 
Byblos (around 450 B.C.), has also been preserved, depicting him in 
Persian attire, with an inscription in the Phoenician language [211:19; 

29 2 :47]- v 
A statue of a local civil servant (probably a Persian governor), which is 

obviously executed under the influence of Achaemenid art, has been 

found in the remote Arabian region of Lihyan between the central Hejaz 

and the southwestern borders of the Achaemenid empire [336]. A stele 

from the first half of the fifth century b.c. - in the Aramaic language and 

with an image of a local god - has been preserved in the oasis of Tema. 

The inscription says that an Egyptian (who, however, had a Babylonian 

name) had been approved for the position of priest of the cult of this god 

[211:69]. 

As early as the seventh century b.c, Greek and Carian colonists, to 
whom the Saite pharaohs had rendered every kind of protection since 
these settlers • supplied the Egyptian army with a large number of 
mercenaries, began to settle in Egypt. Greek and Carian graffiti by 
Egyptian mercenaries have been preserved in Nubia in the vicinity of Abu 
Simbel. Among them, a certain Psammetichus, the son of Theokles, is 
mentioned in particular [SIG, Vol. 1, No. 1]); it is obvious that this was a 
Greek who had been born in Egypt or had adopted an Egyptian name. 
Phoenician inscriptions have also been found in Abu Simbel [A-G, 
pp. 84ff; 724; 428:41 ff]- Carian graffiti from the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies b.c. have also been observed in Thebes. Psammetichus I allowed 
the Greeks to found a colony in the region of the Delta near the city of 
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Buto, and turned over Egyptian youths to them to be taught the Greek 
language. The city of Naucratis, which the pharaoh Amasis had offered to 
Greek settlers as a residence, consisted of people who had come from 
twelve Greek cities (Herod. II, 178). Under Amasis Carian colonists were 
settled in Memphis. A Dorian colony was founded in Cyrene on the 
Libyan coast [485: iff]. There were also Nubians, Libyans, Phoenicians, 
etc. in service under the Saite pharaohs. 

Later, under the Achaemenids, the number of Greeks in Egypt 
increased even more. Foreigners flooded the country. Herodotus (III, 139) 
writes that when Cambyses set out on his campaign against Egypt, many 
Greeks sided with him; some went as soldiers, others for trade, while 
others wished to have a look at the country. The Egyptian texts say that 
"inhabitants from all the foreign countries" came into the country with 
Cambyses and settled there [575:167]. The interest of the Greeks in the 
peoples of the East grew substantially, and, at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., Phrynicus's play "The Egyptians" was performed in 
Athens. 

In Egypt, besides the indigenous population, there were also Ara- 
maeans, Phoenicians, Greeks, Cilicians, Jews, Medes, Persians, Chores- 
mians and others who had settled in Elephantine, Memphis, Thebes, 
Hermopolis and other places. They often worshipped both their own and 
alien gods and even changed their names, adopting foreign ones, or used 
Egyptian names together with their own names. The Persian civil servant 
Ariyarshan adopted the Egyptian personal name Tachos and worshipped 
Min, Ra, Horus, Isis and other Egyptian gods, as can be seen from the 
inscriptions composed in his name in the years 461 to 449 B.C. His elder 
brother Atiyawahy, the son of Arshama, occupied the post of governor of 
Coptos and of the Thebaid nome under Cambyses and subsequent kings, 
and in his own inscriptions he makes an entreaty to the Egyptian god Min 
[575:126-9 and 178; 173:139-40; cf. 487:86-7]. In one inscription Atiyawahy 
calls Artaxerxes I a "kind god," a favourite of Min, and prays that the life 
of this king may be as long as that of the god Ra. The Persian Bagadata 
gave his son the Egyptian name Pahi [A-G, No. 105]. According to 
another text, the Iranian name Bagadata was given to a Persian born in 
Egypt as a nickname, alongside his Egyptian names [A-G, p. 104]. 

Seals, bearing inscriptions, that belonged to Persians living in Egypt in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. have likewise been preserved. One of 
these cylinder seals depicts a hero with a tiara on his head and contains 
the name of the owner of this seal, who was Bagamarazdiya [111:46]. 

A sanctuary of the Iranian god Mithra existed in Memphis in the fifth 
century b.c. Along with the temple of Mithra in Asia Minor and Nippur, it 
represented an early stage in the growing cult of this popular deity - a cult 
which reached its zenith during the Roman empire, attracting worship- 
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pers even from the British Isles. A votive image of a bull, with an 
Akkadian inscription, the translation of which is "Mithra is my father," 
has also been preserved in Memphis [512:99-101]; it was probably an 
offering from some Persian civil servant in the sanctuary of Mithra. A 
relief with a depiction of a Mede and his servants taking part in a ritual 
lamentation of some kind has its origin in this same sanctuary [291:160]. 

The Persians' stay in Egypt exercised a certain influence on the 
Egyptian aristocracy. For instance, the Egyptian Petosiris, who lived in 
Hermopolis in the fifth century b.c, ordered that a scene based on Persian 
religious themes with Mithra killing a bull be depicted on his tomb [516]; 
the Egyptian Ptahhotep, the "chief of the treasury house" in the first half 
of the fifth century B.C., was depicted on a tombstone in Persian attire 
[167:1-3]; an Egyptian gave his son the Iranian name Bagadata [AP 3]. 

The Elephantine papyri also mention the Mede Atarparan from the 
province of Nisaia, and the magian Mithrasarah, who, apparently, was 
also a Mede (Kraeling 4 and 5). According to one document, the Chores- 
mian Dargamana, the son of Harshina, who served in the Elephantine 
garrison in the detachment of the Persian Artabana and owned his own 
house there, made claims to some plot of land. Dargamana complained to 
the judges that a certain Jew from the detachment of the Iranian Varyazata 
owned his field, but in court the defendant swore by the god Yahu 
(Yahweh) that Dargamana himself had transferred to him the plot that 
was in question; then the plaintiff gave up his claims [AP 6]. The 
"Caspians" are also mentioned in the papyri as being among the eastern 
Iranians: the Caspian Bagazusht, the son of Bazu, sold a house in the 
Elephantine to a Jew; this house was located beside the house of the 
Iranian Shatibar. An Iranian Mithradata, the son of Mithrayazna, also 
appears among the witnesses to the contract [Kraeling 3]. 

The Egyptian texts from Achaemenid times not infrequently mention 
slaves of Libyan and Cilician origin. Some of the Cilicians had Iranian 
names and others bore names originating in Asia Minor, while some 
apparently also bore Egyptian names [326:55-7]. 

In the Elephantine garrison there were also Babylonians, some of 
whom commanded separate detachments (Iddin-Nabu, Nabu-shum- 
ishkun, etc.). One of the scribes who wrote in Aramaic also bore the 
Babylonian name Nabu-tukulti ("The god Nabu is my hope") [AP 28]. 
Sometimes the father had a Babylonian name, while the son had an 
Iranian name, or the reverse (for instance, Shatibarzana, the son of Atarly; 
Bagadata, the son of Nabu-kudurri). There was a temple of the Babylon- 
ian god Nabu in Memphis [A-G, No. 99]. The papyri also mention the 
temples of Nabu in Hermopolis and Syene and the sanctuary of Banit 
(Ishtar) in Syene [Bresriani-Kamil 1-4]. One Aramaic ostracon from 
Elephantine contains an appeal in the form of a prayer to the Babylonian 
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gods Belu, Nabu, Shamash and Nergal [250]. These gods were worship- 
ped not only by the Babylonians, but also by the Phoenicians, Aramaeans 
and Jews who lived in Egypt. Besides, all of them worshipped the 
Phoenician deities Bethel and Astarte, as can be seen from letters sent by 
Semites (probably Aramaeans) from Hermopolis to Syene and Luxor. 
These letters begin with a blessing in the name of Bethel, Astarte, Nabu, 
Banit and the Egyptian Ptah [Bresciani-Kamil, 1-4, etc.]. 

A large part of the population in Syene was of Semitic origin - chiefly 
Phoenicians and Aramaeans and, to a lesser extent, Jews. They worship- 
ped not only their own Aramaic, Phoenician, Babylonian and Jewish 
gods, but also the Egyptian gods. One Aramaic ostracon says that in 417 
B.C. two brothers from Sidon (Abda'al and Azarba'al, the sons of 
Absedeq) made a pilgrimage to Abydos, the holy city of Osiris, in order to 
worship this god [Teixidor]. 

In Memphis there were also substantial colonies of Phoenicians and 
other Semites, including military settlers, traders and artisans. The texts 
from this city mention the priests of Baal, Anath and Eshmun (Baal was 
the god of Sidon; Eshmun was a Phoenician god; Anath was an ancient 
Canaanite goddess; they had all been accepted into the Aramaic pantheon 
as well) [252:172]. Judging by one Aramaic letter, in the fifth century b.c. a 
cult of Baal existed in Daphnae (in the eastern part of the Delta) [112]. A 
certain Abiba'al, a translator for the community who had come from the 
city of Byblos, sent an altar to the goddess Astarte from Egypt to his 
homeland [95:220]. 

In Memphis there was an arsenal for building warships which 
employed a great number of master craftsmen from all ends of the empire: 
the Babylonians Nabu-ahhe-bullit, Marduk-etir, etal.; people from Sidon, 
such as Absedeq, Azarba'al, et ah; Choresmians; Caspians; Moabites; 
Persians; Medes; Jews; etc. [A-G, pp. 58-62]. In the same city there was a 
"Syrian-Persian" quarter (a name preserved even into Ptolemaic times), 
where Persian soldiers lived [173:151]. Phoenician colonies were also 
located in Thebes. Representatives of these colonies corresponded among 
themselves and were often linked by various interests. Egyptians, Ara- 
maeans, Jews, Phoenicians, Persians, Medes, Greeks and Choresmians 
entered into joint business deals, contracted mixed marriages, adopted 
each other's customs, and worshipped not only their own gods, but also 
the gods of the aliens who lived in one city or another. The aliens who 
settled in Egypt also worshipped the local gods, while retaining their faith 
in their own traditional cults. For instance, votive objects (stelae, vases, 
figurines of the gods) presented by the Aramaeans to the Egyptian 
temples have been preserved. One monument from the time of the rule of 
Xerxes depicts a scene showing the burial of an Aramaic boy, where the 
Egyptian god Osiris is sitting solemnly with a table laden with gifts placed 
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in front of him, and the parents of the deceased boy extend their hands to 
Osiris in supplication [CIS, Vol. 2, No. 122; cf. 211:200]. Another burial 
stele contains a prayer addressed to Osiris with an appeal to bless an 
Aramaic woman who, during her life, had not offended or done evil to 
anyone [CIS, Vol. 2, No. 141; cf. 331:202]. Other stelae which tell of the 
offerings by the Aramaeans to Osiris are also well known [CIS, Vol. 2, 
No. 11 and 75; 473; 443]. 

When we attempt to analyze the business ties between the aliens and 
the local populace, there is one letter to which we should pay particular 
attention. This letter, which was written on papyrus, was sent at the end 
of the fifth century B.C. by the Iranian Spentadata, son of Fravartipata, to 
two Egyptians. We can see from it that a boat that was the joint property 
of its captain and Spentadata was in the hands of the two Egyptians to 
whom the letter was addressed; these Egyptians were supposed to pur- 
chase grain for 18 shekels of silver and send it so that it might be at the 
disposal of Spentadata's contracting party. Spentadata requests both 
Egyptians, if they are not in a position to buy the grain, to transfer the 
money to a certain Artmatidata (judging by his name, an Iranian) so that 
the latter may acquire the grain and send it to him [525]. 

Many of the foreigners who had settled in Egypt used the Aramaic lan- 
guage when conversing among themselves, as a consequence of which a 
substantial number of borrowed words and even entire phrases appear 
in the Aramaic papyri; the influence of a syntax which is alien to Aramaic 
is also noticeable. There is an especially large number of borrowed 
Iranian words, mostly terms belonging to the administrative lexicon 
[168:81]. In some cases the Aramaic text is interrupted by Egyptian 
(Demotic) script. Two unusual texts on papyrus, which were written in 
Demotic script but in the Aramaic language, have also been preserved: 
they are a translation of Psalm 20: 2-6 of the Bible, and a story of the 
Assyrian king Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum-ukin [see 530a; 644c]. 

Aramaic papyri from Elephantine provide particularly valuable mater- 
ial for the study of the life lived by foreigners in Achaemenid Egypt. 
These texts originate within the milieu of the Jews of the Elephantine gar- 
rison, who were located on this little island as early as the days of the 
Saite pharaohs, maintaining watch on the borders with Nubia. The letter 
of Aristeas, which dates to Hellenistic times but has apparently pre- 
served reliable information, says that the Jews arrived in Elephantine in 
order to help Pharaoh Psammetichus in his campaign against the Ethio- 
pian king. The war against the Ethiopians took place under Psammeti- 
chus II in 589 b.c, and it would seem likely that it is precisely the cam- 
paign of these times that Aristeas had in mind [Kraeling 42-5]. But 
we cannot rule out the possibility that, after the capture of Jerusalem in 
587 B.C. by Nebuchadnezzar II, some of the Jews fled to Egypt, entered 
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military service for the pharaoh, and settled on Elephantine [656:452; 
115:47]. 

The Elephantine Jews retained their own religion, but after falling into 
an Aramaic milieu they lost their native language and even spoke in 
Aramaic in their everyday life. Several decades ago, Cowley, Schaeder 
and other scholars assumed that the Elephantine Jews used the Aramaic 
language only in documents of an official character, but spoke Hebrew 
among themselves (AP 119; 610:225ft]; however, this opinion has not 
been corroborated by subsequent finds: all the private letters and ostraca 
left by the Jews from Elephantine were written in Aramaic, without a 
single Hebrew text among them. 

Sometimes in the texts one and the same person is alternately called a 
Jew (yhwdy) and an Aramaean. Various explanations for this fact have 
been offered, notably that these ethnic terms were synonymous, but we 
believe the correct view is held by those who suggest that in the 
Elephantine documents the term "Jew" designates those persons who 
confessed Judaism, while "Aramaean" embraces all those who spoke 
Aramaic. In such a case, a Jew could have been called an Aramaean as 
well, but an Aramaean could not have been designated a "Jew" \jox.yjii; 
cf. 704:i3iff, where Volterra holds that the termyhwdy in the Elephantine 
texts was intended to refer to descendants of the former subjects of Judah, 
whereas the term "Aramaeans" referred to descendants of those people 
who came from Aramaic-speaking countries]. 

The Jews still did not constitute a closed group and had lively business 
ties with other aliens and Egyptians. Thus, in 437 B.C. the Jew Ananiah 
bought a house and a plot of land situated in Elephantine from the Iranian 
Bagazusht [Kraeling 3]. In a document which sets down a property suit 
between two Jews, the majority of witnesses were Babylonians and other 
foreigners [Kraeling 1]. 

The Jewish woman Mibtahiah married two Egyptians consecutively, 
first Pia and then Ashor. EHiring the first marriage she adopted the 
religion of her husband, retaining at the same time her faith in her own 
Yahu. In court she swore by the name of the Egyptian goddess Sati and, 
evidently, confessed her cult. Ashor, her second husband, changed his 
name to the Jewish Nathan, and, apparently, worshipped not only the 
Egyptian gods, but also Yahu [AP 20, 28 and elsewhere]. One of the Jews 
bore the Egyptian theophoric name Petikhnum, meaning "gift of 
Khnum." 

The Jews in Elephantine worshipped not only their own tribal god 
Yahu, but also the gods of the other Semitic peoples, and their religion 
was syncretistic, as was the religion of the inhabitants of Judah and 
Palestine prior to the introduction of Deuteronomy in the second half of 
the seventh century, when the cults of Baal, Astarte, Shamash, etc. were 
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revered even in the Temple of Jerusalem besides Yahweh (IV Reg. 23, 
4-14). The Aramaeans in particular exerted great influence on the reli- 
gion of the Jews [482:149]. The Elephantine Jews not infrequently had 
theophoric names, with the names of the Canaanite gods Eshem and 
Bethel, the Akkadian Nabu, etc. They collected money not only for the 
needs of the temple of Yahu, but also for the sanctuaries of the Can- 
aanite gods Eshembethel and Anathbethel [AP 22]. Many letters sent by 
the Jewish colonists contain a blessing in the name of the "gods," and 
not of Yahu [AP 17, 21, 37, etc.]; one Jew greets the individual whom he 
is addressing in the name not only of Yahu, but also of the Egyptian god 
Khnum [251:20]. The manumission of a slave who had belonged to a Jew 
was performed as a gift to Shamash, the Babylonian sun god [Kraeling 
5]. Egyptian and Persian influence is noticeable on the seals which the 
Jewish colonists used: the impression of a scarab with a cartouche has 
been preserved, as well as an image of the disc of Ahuramazda, under 
which the king is combatting some sort of monster. Thus, the Jewish 
settlers in Egypt were polytheists. In the words of Albright, their religion 
was a combination of heretical Yahwehism (the popular religion of the 
seventh century B.C.) and the Aramaic syncretistic worship [115:48; cf. 
250:37ft; 334:345ft; Kraeling 84]. 

In Egypt, as well as in Babylonia, foreigners were sometimes 
accommodated in special quarters. In Memphis the Carians and those 
who came from Tyre lived in special quarters ("the quarter of the 
Carians" and "the camp of the people from Tyre"), while the Ionians 
were allotted a territory near Bubastis [A-G, p. 59; 261:189, note 2]. In 
the majority of cases, however, the aliens lived side by side with the 
local population. Representatives of the various peoples treated foreign 
traditions, customs, languages, laws and religious beliefs with tolerance. 
Foreigners entered with ease into the social and economic life of the 
country where they had settled, and were gradually assimilated by the 
local population, adopting its language and culture and, in turn, exer- 
ting a certain cultural influence on the rest of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

These vigorous ethnic contacts promoted the gradual emergence of a 
new material and intellectual culture - new, that is, in terms of material 
and intellectual values - into which all the peoples of the Achaemenid 
empire had contributed their portion. Later, this culture promoted the 
victory of Hellenism, which was, in particular, the result of a synthesis 
of the cultures of the Greeks and of eastern peoples. Tolerant and bene- 
volent treatment of the cultures of neighboring and remote peoples was 
the logical result of the existence of the Achaemenid empire: Aramaic 
was the language of the state chancellory, while the leading role in the 
political arena belonged to the Persians, but at the same time the ancient 
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cultures of the Babylonians, Elamites, Egyptians, Jews and other peoples 
continued to exist and develop. 

I THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT IRANIANS 

Zoroastrianism, a religious teaching whose founder was Zoroaster (Zara- 
thushtra), emerged in the seventh century b.c. in eastern Iran or Central 
Asia. There have been various hypotheses as to which specific region was 
the cradle of Zoroastrianism, and some widely divergent opinions as to 
when Zoroaster lived. Many scholars date his activity to the sixth century 
b.c. [402:174; 362; 117, 1:384]. According to Hertel, Konig and some other 
scholars, Zoroaster was a contemporary of Darius I, because the patron of 
this prophet, the prince Vishtaspa - whom they have identified with 
Vishtaspa, the father of Darius I [8():^ff] - is mentioned in the Avesta. 
This identification is first encountered in Ammianus Marcellinus; 
however, Chares of Mytilene, a chamberlain of Alexander the Great, 
relates a story about Vishtaspa, the patron of Zoroaster, without linking 
him with the father of Darius I. Hence, in the fourth century b.c. the 
previously mentioned identification was unknown to the Persian inform- 
ants of Chares of Mytilene [335:24]. Duchesne-Guillemin assumes that 
Prince Vishtaspa lived in a remote region of eastern Iran beyond any 
contacts with the Persian state, and probably even before Cyrus had 
conquered all of Iran [239:6]. A similar theory is held by a number of 
scholars (including also Diakonoff), according to which the kingdom of 
Vishtaspa, celebrated in the Avesta, must have been located in Drangiana 
[4o:i22ff]. We must also take into account the fact that the father of the 
Persian Vishtaspa was Arshama, while the Vishtaspa of the Avesta was 
the son of Aurvataspa. The identification of these two persons thus 
appears to be untenable. Many scholars have also identified Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, with the Hutaosa of the Avesta, who belonged to the 
community where Zoroaster preached, but - as has been noted in the 
literature on the subject - the identification of these individuals lacks any 
foundation. 

Meyer and a number of other scholars attribute the activity of Zoroaster 
to a time no later than the year 1000 b.c. The theophoric names with the 
element of Mazda - commonly known for the territory of Media as early as 
from the end of the eighth century b.c. (for instance, in the year 715 b.c. 
Sargon II received tribute from the Median princes, two of whom were 
named Mashdakku) - served as the basis for such a dating. Assuming that 
Ahuramazda was not known prior to Zoroaster, while the religion of the 
latter already predominated in the eighth century b.c, and that several 
centuries would have had to have transpired from the time of its 
emergence until its affirmation as the official faith, Meyer believed that 
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this Iranian prophet lived at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
tenth centuries b.c. [506:15-16; cf. also i68a:i-3; 3213:159-79]. 

In support of this hypothesis references have also been made to an 
Assyrian text from the library of Assurbanipal, containing a list of the 
names of the gods [III R 66, col. 11, 24]. This list mentions in particular 
Assara Mazash, whom Hommel had identified with Ahuramazda as early 
as 1899 [391]. For several decades this identification was not questioned 
by anyone, but in 1943 Ungnad rejected it on the basis of the following 
considerations. In the name of Assara Mazash a determinative for 
designating a god stands before both of its components. Hence, Ungnad 
believed that here it was a question not of Ahuramazda, but rather of two 
separate deities, who were provincial Assyrian gods (Duchesne-Guille- 
min later identified them as Hurrian gods [239:108]). The text itself, as 
Ungnad assumed, was written in the thirteenth century b.c, when the 
Medes had not yet played any role in the life of Assyria, and so we would 
be unlikely to find references to an Iranian god in such early Assyrian texts. 
Ungnad's final point is that if Assara Mazash had been Ahuramazda, 
then his name would have been rendered in Akkadian with an h, and not 
with an s [692]. 

For more than 20 years Ungnad's view was accepted by all scholars, but 
subsequently it was subjected to re-examination. .First and foremost, 
although the names of the gods of the various cities of Assyria (Assur, 
Nineveh, etc.) are cited in the text previously mentioned, the name of 
Khaldi, god of the Urartian tribes, and the names of the deities of Elam 
and northern Syria also appear. Thus, it is possible that the Iranian god 
Ahuramazda would also have been mentioned in this list. As far as the 
double usage of the determinative of the god is concerned, the fact 
remains that many divinities with double names are enumerated in this 
list, and so we could contend that the scribe accepted Assara Mazash as a 
double name. Ungnad's chronological argument, which was considered 
decisive, also turned out to be untenable. Frankena, who republished the 
text in 1954 on the basis of parallel sources, dated it not in the thirteenth 
century b.c but in the eighth and seventh centuries b.c, when many 
Median tribes were being subjugated to the Assyrian kings [280: iff]. 
Finally, Szemerenyi thinks that the shift from s to h occured in the Iranian 
languages only after the year 1,000 B.C., and so for the beginning of the 
first millennium b.c. Assara Mazash is the legitimate Akkadian form of 
the name Ahuramazda [660:192-4; 490:51-2]. 

It is probable, therefore, that the name Ahuramazda was known in 
Media at least as early as the eighth century. However, it does not 
logically follow from this that Zoroaster lived in the eighth century or long 
before this. Apparently, Meyer was not correct in thinking that the name 
Ahuramazda was an invention of Zoroaster: in all probability, the cult of 
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Ahuramazda, as a god common to many Iranian tribes, existed even prior 
to Zoroaster, while the latter assigned a universal nature to this cult, 
filling it with new content [239:132; 40:147-8, note 24; 240:26; 204:194; 
447:129; 497:25]. The words ahura (the common term for designating gods) 
and mazda are used in the Gathas in arbitrary order (with declension of 
both parts) to designate the Zoroastrian god; only later in Achaemenid 
inscriptions were both words combined to form one name (although in 
one inscription of Xerxes they were written separately; moreover, both 
parts were declined [239:87-8]. It appears that as early as the eighth 
century B.C. a Mazdaism prevailed in Media to which the specific features 
of Zoroastrianism were alien, whereas the religion reformed by Zoroaster 
probably spread in western Iran only in the sixth century B.C., under the 
last Median kings. 

Two ancient traditions have been preserved concerning the time of 
Zoroaster's activity. Xanthos of Lydia and some other authors of antiquity 
who followed him asserted that Zoroaster lived 6,000 years prior to the 
campaign of Xerxes into Greece, but no one over the course of recent 
decades has come out in support of this fantastic dating. However, the 
reference by Xanthos to Zoroaster that has been preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius (Prooem. I, 2) is considered by some scholars to be dubious, while 
Benveniste assumes that the first definite mention of the name of 
Zoroaster in the literature of antiquity is found around the year 390 b.c. in 
Pseudo-Plato (Ale. I, 121) [138:16; 155, 2:9; cf. 300:37]. 

According to later Iranian sources which have been preserved in retold 
form in Biruni, Zoroaster lived 258 years before Alexander the Great. 
However, there is much in this dating which is not clear. First of all, it is 
not known which period of Zoroaster's life is referred to here; according to 
Zoroastrian tradition, at the age of 30 years he received a mission from 
Ahuramazda to preach a new faith, but only ten years after this did he 
manage to achieve any definite success in this, and he died at the age of 
77 years. Besides, it is not clear whether the traditional date which they 
had in mind was that of the ascent of Alexander the Great to the throne or 
his seizure of Iran [40:139-40]. Taking all these considerations into mind, 
Henning, who considers the traditional date to be reliable, suggests three 
possible dates for the life of Zoroaster: the years 630-553, 628-551 and 
618-541 B.C. [335:41]. 

However, there is no certitude whatsoever that any one of these dates 
corresponds to reality, and some scholars consider the Iranian tradition 
on the time of Zoroaster's activity to be unreliable [432:563-4]. Diakonoff 
considers this tradition doubtful, particularly in view of the fact that there 
did not yet exist any definite "era," or system, for the reckoning of time, 
which was counted only by kings and events [40:140]. In Klima's opinion, 
the religion of Zoroaster appeared 232 years before Darius I, whom this 
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scholar identifies with Darab of the Persian tradition [432]. Frye, however, 
assumes that even this date is unreliable and that the Persians did not 
generally have any notion of events that occurred in eastern Iran before 
Cyrus II [287:62-3]. 

The most acceptable alternative is the hypothesis that Zoroaster lived 
no later than the seventh century B.C., in support of which Diakonoff 
cites the following arguments. The Achaemenid state exercised profound 
influence on all the peoples that constituted the Persian empire, and 
terms relating to Achaemenid administrative and cultural traditions have 
been preserved in the vocabulary of their languages. But none of these 
terms are to be found in the Avesta, and the Avestan terms for designat- 
ing kings, priests, warriors, slaves, etc., differ from Achaemenid terms. In 
addition, in the early parts of the Avesta there is no mention of money, 
the tax system and other institutions, all of which would point to the fact 
that the homeland of Zoroaster was part of the Persian empire. Finally, 
the material culture of the Avesta is archaic and is not acquainted with 
iron, developed urban life or major state formations. Hinz assumes that 
we should not expect terms designating state institutions in the Avesta, 
which deals with religious teaching [388:390], but it is difficult to imagine 
that this dogma could exist in total isolation from material life. All this 
compels us to believe that Zoroaster lived long before the time when 
Central Asia was conquered by the Persians [40:141; 297:169ft; 4i:i28ff; 
64:92; 240:7]. 

The opinion has long prevailed in Soviet historical literature that 
Zoroaster was not an historical personage, but now such hypercriticism 
has been re-examined. In the most ancient parts of the Avesta (Gathas) 
Zoroaster appears as a completely real figure, a professional priest and 
singer, a struggling and suffering man, who did not have any followers 
for a period of many years, who encountered great difficulties in the 
dissemination of his religion, and who suffered persecution in his own 
homeland; hence he fled from there to Prince Vishtaspa, who granted him 
protection. 9 He is depicted as a legendary hero with super-human traits 
and as a miracle-worker only in the Younger Avesta and in the later 
religious works. 

The Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians, is a literary monument 
of many layers. Its most ancient sections (the Gathas) strongly differ in 
form and content from the remaining Avesta, being compiled in verse 
forms, and are the hymns of Zoroaster himself. Altheim and Stiehl 
assume that the Gathas were recorded in Bactria as early as the end of the 
sixth century B.C. by means of the Aramaic alphabet [119:14, 81, and 103; 

9 In Abaev's opinion, Zoroaster came from a Scythian background; after finding no support for the 
dissemination of the new faith, he was forced to abandon his homeland [2:55; 6:320; 7). In any case, 
the society in which Zoroaster preached was based on shepherding [239:12). 
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cf. 445:247, where Kramers admits the possibility that the Gathas were 
written down as early as prior to the emergence of Old Persian writing]. It 
is difficult to agree with this, since the earliest inscription compiled in an 
Iranian language with Aramaic script can be attributed to a time no earlier 
than the end of the fourth century B.C. [357:24]. If in Iran itself they had 
begun to use the Aramaic alphabet in the Persian language (we might 
assume) only in post-Achaemenid times, when Persian cuneiform writing 
had been forgotten, then there are no grounds for believing that far to the 
east of Persis they wrote with Aramaic script in the language of the Gathas 
several centuries earlier. Besides, in the regions where Altheim and Stiehl 
believe the Gathas were compiled, they still have not found any inscrip- 
tions in the Iranian languages in Aramaic script which might date from 
Achaemenid times. Although the Gathas emerged as early as the seventh 
century B.C., 10 they were transmitted orally for a long time, and were 
apparently written down only in post-Achaemenid times [cf. 544:371]. 
Herodotus (1, 132) and Strabo (XV, 3, 14) relate that during the offering of 
sacrifices the Magi sang hymns. Some scholars have contended that these 
hymns were Avestan Yashts [613:407]. At present the only reliable 
evidence for the dating of the Avesta is supplied by data from Manichaean 
texts, which indicate that it was written down, in any case, prior to the 
middle of the third century a.d., when Mani began his preaching [354; 
55:130]. 

In terms of volume the largest section of the Avesta is the so-called 
Younger Avesta. The composition of its nucleus apparently began about 
200 years after the death of Zoroaster himself, in the last quarter of the 
fifth century b.c. [cf. 300:14]. Many works of the Younger Avesta literature 
date from the even later Arsacid times. From the time of its emergence, 
Zoroastrianism experienced a long, complex process of development. The 
teaching of Zoroaster himself was reflected in the Gathas, many of which 
were composed as the replies of Ahuramazda to Zoroaster's questions. To 
begin with, Zoroaster asks his own god as to how he can distinguish the 
righteous from the unfaithful. A striking and at the same time character- 
istic answer was given to this question: he who rejects the prophet (i.e. 
Zoroaster) is himself an adherent of evil. According to the Gathas, 
Zoroaster was given a mission from Ahuramazda to renew religion, and 
after this he broke with the ancient beliefs. He instituted a cardinal 
religious reform, proclaiming faith in one Ahuramazda alone and in his 
ultimate victory, repudiating some of the tribal deities (daevas) and 
placing others lower than Ahuramazda, after transforming them into 
attributes of the supreme god [143:146]. Ahuramazda (Greek Oromas- 

10 Darmesteter' s view, that the Gathas with their terms expressing abstract concepts arose in the first 
century B.C. or even later - under the influence of the ideas of Plato and Philo [224, 2] - is at present 
unanimously rejected by scholars. 
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des), according to the teachings of Zoroaster, was the single almighty and 
omnipresent god of good, who personified light, life and truth. He existed 
even before the creation of the world, and was its creator. But, from the 
very beginning, there had also existed alongside Ahuramazda the spirit of 
evil, known as Anra Mainyu (Areimanios), who personified darkness and 
death and - together with his assistants, the daevas - created evil. 
Ahuramazda was continuously struggling against Anra Mainyu and in 
this struggle was assisted by his helpers, who personify Good Thought, 
Righteousness and Immortality (the triad of Zoroastriari ethics). Man was 
created by Ahuramazda, but had a free choice between good and evil, and 
hence could be influenced by the spirits of evil. He was obliged to struggle 
in his thoughts, words, and deeds against Anra Mainyu and his helpers, 
the spirits of evil. Asceticism was condemned as a deed promoting the 
victory of the evil spirits. According to Zoroastrianism, there existed a 
world beyond the grave, and the fate of people after death depended on 
the manner of their earthly life. If a man had promoted the victory of 
good, then his soul would enter into paradise and would take pleasure 
there in good food, while in the contrary case the soul would be doomed 
to eternal tortures in the darkness of hell. 

As early as the fourth century b.c. the philosophical development of 
Zoroastrian dogma on the struggle of good and evil had begun, the result 
of which was Zurvanism. According to Zurvanism, the good spirit of 
Ahuramazda and the evil spirit of Anra Mainyu are the twin sons of 
"Eternal Time," the god of time Zurvan. Each of these spirits possesses 
equal strength and each rules the world for three thousand years, after 
which a struggle will take place between them during the subsequent 
three thousand years [Plut., Mor. 369 E-370 F; cf. 720:391]. 

The Zoroastrian priests created a complex eschatology, according to 
which world history would last 12,000 years. The first 3,000 years were the 
"golden age," when there was neither cold nor heat, neither sickness nor 
death, nor old age. The earth was filled with sheep and cattle. This was 
the period of Ahuramazda's dominion. However, the golden age then 
ended, and Anra Mainyu created hunger, disease and death. But a savior 
(saoshyant) would appear in the world from the kin of Zoroaster; in the 
final reckoning, good would prevail in a total victory over evil, and the 
ideal kingdom would emerge, where Ahuramazda would rule undivid- 
edly in heaven and on earth, the sun would shine eternally, and evil 
would disappear. Thus, although Zoroaster admits the antagonism 
between the two principles, he believes in the final victory of Ahura- 
mazda and worships him alone. 

Some scholars assume that the teaching of the Zoroastrian priests 
concerning the end of the world and the resurrection of the dead, the 
future savior, and the last judgment, influenced the emergence of similar 
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concepts in Judaism, Christianity and other religions (cf. below). Zoroas- 
trian teaching in its general features was also known to the ancient Greek 
scholars. Aristotle (who probably received the information from the 
Eudoxus), Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others, wrote about it. The 
opinion has been expressed that the basic tenets of Zoroastrian teaching 
exerted a definite influence on the philosophical conceptions of the 
ancient Greeks [242:i98ff; 244:34ft; cf. 558:109, where a certain resem- 
blance between the view of Zoroaster and Plato is noted, although the 
question of the former's influence on the latter is not raised]. 

In the initial period of its emergence, Zoroastrianism was the religion of 
the herdsmen and contained many democratic elements. Zoroaster 
appealed to his listeners with a call to protect livestock from the plunder- 
ing raids of the nomadic tribes, who were declared by him to be 
worshippers of the daevas. He speaks out against the rapacious slaughter 
of cattle and the mass offering of blood sacrifices, and charges each 
believer with a duty to raise and protect useful animals [239:5]. 11 The 
Gathas, which reflected the process of the disintegration of the primitive 
society in the eastern Iranian and Central Asian regions, also contained 
echoes of the struggle of livestock raisers and husbandmen against the 
powerful hereditary nobility [497:66-71; 360:189]. But subsequently in 
later Zoroastrian works the greatest attention of all was directed toward 
the performance of various prescriptions of a ritual character. 

Some time after its emergence Zoroastrianism began to spread into 
Media, Persia, and other countries of the Iranian world. As we have noted 
above, Mazdaism, which had still not been reformed by Zoroaster, 
probably spread throughout Media in the eighth century. Later - in any 
case during the period of rule of the last Median king, Astyages - 
Zoroastrianism had apparently already become the official religion in 
Media (cf. below). 

In Achaemenid Persia various religious concepts existed; the religions 
of the Persian people and that of the Achaemenid kings and Magi did not 
fully coincide, although the differences between them were gradually 
wiped out [cf. 536:373; PIT, p. 9]. The religion of the Persian people is 
known to us mainly from the works of Herodotus (I, 131-2, etc.), Strabo 

11 Cameron's theory, that Zoroaster's exhortation to care for the protection of livestock was purely 
symbolic and that Zoroaster had made the appeal in his preaching not only to livestock raisers, but 
also to all the other tribes [i9i:264ff], in our view ignores the historical situation in which the 
prophet lived. Attempts (including Cameron's, ibid.) to see in the gava of the Gathas not cattle, but 
some sort of abstract concept, also appears to be untenable. References to the fact that in eastern 
Iran and Central Asia there never could have been large herds of cattle (the Avesta gava - "cow," 
"ox") likewise do not seem to be crucial in the given case. Livshits directed our attention to the fact 
that in Sasanid times mention was usually made of the offering of sacrifices of sheep. In particular, 
the Persian designation of sheep as gusfand, which is derived from the ancient gava-svanla or, 
literally, "sacred cow," could thus relate to a much earlier period. So it is possible that when 
Zoroaster campaigns in the Gathas against the offering of sacrifices of gava, he is referring to sheep, 
not cows. 
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(XV, 3, 13-16, 20), and partly also from the Cyropaedia of Xenophon and 
from the works of Cicero, Plutarch and other authors of classical anti- 
quity. The Persians of Achaemenid times were worshippers of the ancient 
Indo-Iranian deities "of nature: Mithra (the god of the Sun and light), 
Anahita (the goddess of water and fertility), etc. The Persians were not 
Zoroastrians, followers of the teaching of the Gathas, since they worship- 
ped the divinities of the forces of nature which had been repudiated by 
Zoroaster. Owing to its abstract quality, Zoroastrianism remained un- 
popular among the Persian people, probably for the entire period of the 
reign of the Achaemenids. 

Substantially more information has been preserved on the religion of 
the Magi. Herodotus, Pompeius Trogus, Strabo, Apuleius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus and other authors of classical antiquity offer us, in their 
works, the opportunity to become fairly thoroughly acquainted with their 
religion. According to the unanimous statements of the authors of 
antiquity, the Magi were disciples and followers of Zoroaster. Xanthos, 
who was a contemporary of Xerxes and wrote a book on Persian 
religion, 12 spoke of Zoroaster as the founder of the corporation of the 
Magi. The Iranian tradition, represented in Middle Persian literature, also 
knows the Magi as Zoroastrians [503:11-12]. 

Many modern-day scholars likewise do not doubt the Zoroastrianism of 
the Magi [224, 3:xcvi ff; 225:i2ff; 503:iiff; 35-375if]. However, Hertel, 
Hiising, Konig, Lehmann-Haupt and Herzfeld believe that the Magi, in 
contrast to the early Achaemenids, were not Zoroastrians [362:5ft; 
461:251ft; 367:40-3; 400:30; 44i:237ff]. These scholars assume that Zoroas- 
ter, being a contemporary and spiritual teacher of Darius I, spoke out 
against the Magi as enemies of the religion founded by him. They believe 
that the overpowered Magi were forced by the Achaemenids to adopt 
Zoroastrianism, but having adopted it only superficially, they sub- 
sequently distorted it and introduced the cult of the daevas, forbidden by 
Zoroaster, into the Younger Avesta. According to the hypothesis of 
Hertel and Herzfeld, the Persian kings Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes III 
later deviated from Zoroastrianism under the influence of the Magi. In 
connection with this, they point to the fact that among the early Achae- 
menids, only Ahuramazda is extolled, whereas in the inscriptions of 
Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes III Mithra and Anahita are also mentioned 
besides Ahuramazda. The introduction of the later deities into the royal 
pantheon is attributed to the Magi, who in the fourth century b.c. had 
become stronger and supposedly waged a struggle against Zoroas- 
trianism [361:12; 367:40; 369:220]. Hiising and Konig even suggested that 
Cyrus the Younger was the last adherent of Mazdaism, whereas under 

" FHG, Vol. 1, p. 44; Plin., Nat. Hist. 30, 3-4; Diog. Laert., Prooem. I, 2; Plut., de Is. et Osir.; Ps.-Plat., 
Ale. I, 122; Apul., Apol, 9, 26; Amm. Marc. XXIII, 6, 33. 
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Darius II the popular "daeva", pre-Mazdayasnian religion, had become 
the state religion as a result of the fanatical sway of Parysatis (wife of 
Darius II) and of the strengthening of the influence of Akkadian religion 
[400:3'; 44i:237ff]. However, it is difficult to agree with the assertion that 
Mithra and Anahita were introduced into the royal pantheon under 
Artaxerxes II. These deities were also worshipped under the early 
Achaemenids, as Herodotus (I, 131) and Xenophon {Cyrop. VII, 5, 53) 
testify. Mithra was worshipped by the Achaemenids as a god granting 
victory in war. Even under Cyrus II the chief of the treasury house in 
Babylon bore the theophoric name of "Mitradata," and, according to the 
Elephantine papyri, this name was also borne by the commander of the 
ship under Darius II. In these papyri we also encounter the name of 
Mitrayazna ("the one who worships Mithra"). Under Artaxerxes II the 
cult of Mithra and Anahita became even more widespread. According to a 
statement by Berossus, Artaxerxes II placed statues of Anahita in 
Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, Bactra, Damascus and Sardis for 
worship [FHG, Vol. 2, pp. 508-9], and as regards Sardis this report is also 
corroborated by Greek sources [references to the texts can be found in 
726:68]. According to Xenophon (Oec. IV, 24) and Plutarch (Mor. 174A; 
Art. 4), Cyrus the Younger worshipped Mithra. Ctesias also speaks of the 
bringing of sacrifices by the Persian kings to Mithra (Athen., Deipnosoph. 
434D), and Curtius Rufus refers to Darius Ill's worship of Mithra, as well 
as of the sun and eternal fire (IV, 13, 12; see also Plut., Alex. 30). 
According to the testimony of Aelianus {Var. I, 33), Artaxerxes I also 
worshipped Mithra. New inscriptions by Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes III 
were recently found in Susa, and they both speak of the construction of 
various buildings with the aid of Ahuramazda, Anahita and Mithra and 
implore these gods for protection against "anything bad" [645, 4:8; 
696:207]. In his biography of Artaxerxes II Plutarch mentions the temple 
of Artemis in Ecbatana (the Persians called her Anaitis). Xenophon also 
speaks of a temple of Artemis among the Persians [Anab. I, 6, 7; 
concerning the identification of Artemis with Anahita by the authors of 
classical antiquity, see 726:67], and the temple of Anaitis is mentioned in 
Strabo (XI, 8, 4). 

However, the reason for the spread of the cult of Anahita and Mithra 
under the later Achaemenids must be sought not in a perversion of 
Zoroastrianism by the Magi, or in an impregnation of the religion of the 
Achaemenids by Chaldean astrology, as some think [396:290; 362:20]. The 
dissemination of the cult of these divinities under the Achaemenids was 
the result of the influence of the religious ideas of the Persian people, 
among whom these ancient deities had been widely recognized. Anahita 
and Mithra were worshipped not only by the Persians, but also by many 
other Iranian tribes. Statuettes of Anahita were discovered during exca- 
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vations in Bactria, Sogdiana and Choresmia, and her images are also on 
seals found in Persia [107:9; 54:i59ff; 587:7^. But the most important 
position in the royal pantheon, that of Ahuramazda, was not lost even 
under the later Achaemenids. He always stands in first place in the royal 
inscriptions when the gods are listed. According to the testimony of 
Plutarch (Alex. 30), when Darius III suffered a defeat at the hands of 
Alexander the Great, one of the eunuchs of the Persian king told him that 
"according to the will of the lord Oromasdes" the sun would rise up and 
shine forth once again for the Persians. But among the masses of the 
people the cult of Ahuramazda did not find the success and recognition 
gained by the cult of Mithra and Anahita. The latter deities also occupy an 
important place in the Younger Avesta, which has furnished further 
grounds for blaming the Magi for a distortion of Zoroastrianism. In fact, 
the religion of the Gathas and the religion of the Younger Avesta differ a 
great deal from each other; but the authors who have considered the Magi 
to be the culprits in the distortion of Zoroastrianism have totally failed to 
take into account its internal development - they look upon this religion 
as something given by Zoroaster in an absolutely finished form, and deny 
its connection with and influence upon (and capacity to be influenced by) 
the religious views of the Iranian peoples. The Gathas really do speak of 
the worship of Ahuramazda alone, while the remaining Iranian gods are 
reduced to the level of second-rate deities who do not require special 
honor. In Duchesne-Guillemin's view, Zoroaster declared Ahuramazda 
to be the supreme god, but did not ignore the existence of other gods 
(daevas), although he does not call them by name [247:66]. Zaehner, 
however, assumes that the condemnation of the daevas was not intro- 
duced by Zoroaster, but that he had inherited a more ancient tradition 
concerning Ahuramazda, which ruled out the worship of the daevas 
[736:82]. Mithra and Anahita do appear in the Younger Avesta as deities 
requiring worship and as very popular ones - although they stand lower 
than Ahuramazda - but this is again the result of the influence of the 
people's religion of Zoroastrianism and the synthesis of these religions; 
Zoroastrianism had to be adapted to the traditional religious views of the 
Iranian tribes, since its abstract nature was not easily accessible to the 
broad masses. 

Some scholars consider the Median Magi to be a "Turanian" or Scythian 
tribe that was separate from the Iranians and later spread its influence to 
Babylonia as well [233:22; 659:99; 579:86-8; 272:73; cf. 547-3^ 286:584]. 
Such an opinion, however, is based on the confusion of the religion of the 
Median Magi with Chaldean astrology and magic, and on the confusion of 
the religious notions of various peoples and epochs, and also on the 
arbitrary interpretation of the term "magus" as wizard, sorcerer and 
magician. These scholars ignore the distinction, already well known to 
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Apuleius [Apul., Apol. 26; see also: Ps.-Plat., Ale. I, 121; Dio Chrysos., Or. 
XLIV, 7; Lucian., Macr. 4], between the Iranian Magi and the meaning of 
"sorcerer" and "astrologer" which the word "magus" took on later 
among the Greeks and Romans. Apuleius spoke out against such a 
confusion, observing that the word "magus" is used among the Persians 
to designate priests and not magicians. 

Up to the time of the beginning of the reign of Darius I the Magi 
constituted a caste of priests who were engaged in preaching their 
religious views and who were obliged to be present at the offering of 
sacrifices by the Persians and Medes. 13 They were experts on ritual and 
rites, keepers of the cultural and religious traditions of the Iranian tribes, 
and, most likely, also proselytizers of Zoroastrianism. They held an 
exclusive position in the religious life of a number of Iranian tribes. In 
general, they were possibly also Medes. In any case, the majority of 
authors of classical antiquity, from Herodotus onwards, consider the 
Magi to be a Median tribe. However, there were also a significant number 
of Persians among the Magi (c/. for example Diog. Laert., Prooem I, 1), 
while according to Strabo (XV, 3, 1), the Magi were a Persian tribe. 
According to Pliny (Nat. Hist. XXX, 3-4), many Persians preached 
Zoroastrianism and were called Magi (see also Ps.-Plat., Ale. I, 121E; 
Apul. Apol. 25-6; Diod. V, 55, 3; Diog. Laert, Prooem. 2). Messina even 
assumes that the Magi were a Persian priestly estate, not a Median tribe 
[503:15, 42, 99]. We can conclude from Ammianus Marcellinus (XXIII, 6, 
35) that the notion of the Magi as a separate tribe most likely arose because 
of the fact that they had a secluded lifestyle [cf. 239:114]. It is hardly 
possible to agree with Zaehner that the Magi constituted a priestly caste 
that was distinct from the Median tribe of that same name [736:i63ff]. 
Likewise, Konig makes a totally arbitrary assertion in maintaining that it 
was not the Median Magi but Chaldeans who were priests at the court of 
Darius I, and yielded their place to the Magi around the year 490 B.C. 
[44i:8iff]. Gershevitch takes as his starting point Benveniste's opinion 
that the term magu was used in the Avesta to designate a particular social 
class (while the Zoroastrian priests there were called athravan - "keepers 
of the fire"), and hypothesizes that this class became the priestly class in 
Media [300:36]. 

From at least the time of Darius I onwards, the Magi were the official 
priests of the Achaemenid kings. 14 Much of the literature on the subject 
promulgates the -view that the Magi were persecuted under Darius I 
[226:19; 11:229-30; 536:479, note 1], but this opinion is unfounded. The 
great importance of the Magi at the Achaemenid court is well known from 

» Herod. I, 132; Strabo XV, 3, 13-14; Amm. Marc. XXIII, 6, 33. 

14 Diakonoff, on the basis of reports from Herodotus, believes that the Magi were court priests as 
early as under the last Median king Astyages (35:392ft] . 
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the reports of the authors of classical antiquity. For instance, the Magi 
were appointed to care for the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargadae and the tomb 
of Darius I in Naqsh-i Rustam (Plin., Nat. Hist. VI, 26, 29 and 116; Ctes., 
Pers. 29, 15). It is well known from the work of Herodotus (VII, 19, 37 and 
elsewhere) that Xerxes did not undertake any important task without a 
preliminary conference with the Magi. They interpreted his dreams and 
gave him prophecies; they accompanied the Persian army on campaigns 
with the sacred fire and prayed for victory; and they were the tutors and 
teachers of the sons of the Persian kings. 15 

Since the publication of the Persepolis tablets in the Elamite language, 
there has been no doubt whatsoever that the Magi, 16 from the time of 
Darius I onwards, played an important role at the royal court and enjoyed 
great influence. In their role as the official priests they appear not only in 
Persepolis itself, but also throughout all of southwestern Iran. From the 
royal warehouse they received grain, flour, rams, wine, beer and fruit, 
destined both for the requirements of the cult and for personal provision. 
The names of some of them are extremely noteworthy: for instance, one 
name goes back to the Zoroastrian term yazata ("deity" or "idol"), while 
the Magus Irdazana bears the title pirramasda, going back to the Old 
Persian *framazda, which might mean "outstanding memorizer." It is 
possible that such a title was used to designate priests who were good at 
reciting hymns [303:181]. According to the testimony of one text, the 
Magus Ukpish was issued twelve measures of grain, three for cultic 
libations and three each for the worship of the god Mithra, the mountain 
Ariaramnes and the river Ahinharishda [PF 1955]. The name Ukpish itself 
is also interesting, in that it can be translated as "(he who) provides good 
healing" [304:243]. Another text records the orders of Pharnaces, the 
manager of the royal household, to Irshena, the chief of the kurtash, to 
issue 9 bar of flour as salary for the eighth and ninth months of the year 499 
b.c. [i.e. 1.5 liters per day) to the Magus Limepirda, who had been 
assigned by Pharnaces himself [PF 1798]. 

In the Persepolis Fortification texts, the Elamite word Satin ("priest") is 
used alongside the term makuS and occurs much more frequently than the 
latter. Inasmuch as these priests usually have Iranian names and serve 
Iranian gods (although in some cases they serve Elamite gods as well), it is 
possible that they were also Magi and that the respective Old Persian and 
Elamite words were equivalents. However, one must not rule out the 
possibility that the Magi were only one of the priestly groups and for 
precisely this reason were especially singled out in the documents. In 
Media and Persia other officially recognized groups of priests besides the 

15 Herod. VII, 19 and elsewhere; Ctes., Pers. 29, 14; Ps.-PLat., Ale. I, 121; Cic, De div. I, 41, 90; Cic. 
Leg. 2, 26; Xen., Cyrop. VIII, 3, 11; Nic. Dam. 28; Plut., Art. 3; Clem. Alex., Paedag. I, 7, 55, 1. 

16 MakuS is the Elamite transcription of the Old Persian magu (compare the Greek mdgos). 
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Magi scarcely existed any more, but in the Elamite regions, from whence 
some of the Persepolis documents originated, there were naturally also 
priests of the ancient local cults. In the Persepolis Fortification texts we 
encounter the personal name Atsarma, which Gershevitch considers to be 
an Elamite transcription of the Old Persian word corresponding to the 
Avestan athrava, the term for designating Zoroastrian priests (cf. the 
Greek pyraithoi, which is a translation of the Avestan athrava) [736:169]. It 
is Gershevitch's opinion that the fact that this name was attested to in 
Persepolis, but not in its Avestan form, adds a new factor of paramount 
importance to the meager data on religion in western Iran [304:189-90]. 
The Fortification texts likewise document the word hatarmabattiS, which 
Gershevitch translates as "chief of the athravan priests" [303:170], while 
Hinz renders it as "supreme priest" [382:428-9]. The Magi appear in these 
same texts as custodians of the sacred fire (the Elamite haturmakSa is from 
the Old Persian atra-vaxS) [PTT 7; 303:170; 382:429]. The activity of the 
Magi is also attested to by Aramaic glosses on the Elamite Fortification 
texts [Bowman 31]. 

It is known from the Babylonian cuneiform tablets and the Aramaic 
papyri that the Iranian Magi appeared in Babylonia and Egypt during the 
Achaemenid period. It is possible to assume that they were appointed to 
serve the Persians and Medes who lived in these countries, in the 
performance of religious rituals. The names of the Magi in those cases 
where they are cited are Iranian (e.g. Mitrasarah; see Kraeling 4, where 
the previously mentioned Magus appears as one of the witnesses at the 
conclusion of a business deal). Unfortunately, in the majority of cases the 
documents do not provide any idea as to the types of activities of these 
Magi. According to the testimony of one Babylonian text, the Magi, along 
with the garda and "sons of the palace" (i.e. palace officials) receive 
foodstuffs [NRV 678]. A document from the archives of Murashu men- 
tions the location of a "reed hut of the Magus," situated near Nippur [Kr 
184]. According to a document dated to the reign of Darius I, a Magus 
(maguSu) named Zattumeshu (an Iranian name meaning "a servant of the 
tribe") owned a field located near Kish, adjacent to a temple field [see 
OECT, Vol. 10, No. 163; for the publication of the text see 494a]. One 
letter from Uruk reports that a Magus was supposed to check on the 
storage of flour [YBT 66]. Another letter from Uruk says that a Magus and 
a temple scribe were assigned to supervise the workers [BIN, Vol. 1, 40]. 
These reports may have provided evidence of the fact that the Magi, in 
particular, performed certain householding functions in the administra- 
tive apparatus. Hinz, working on the basis of the Fortification documents, 
likewise holds that the priest-custodians of the fire also performed tasks 
of an administrative and economic nature alongside their religious func- 
tions [382:429]. 
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The role of the Magi as priests of the temples of fire is also known from 
archaeological data. For instance, an altar of fire, and two Magi clothed in 
characteristic fashion, are depicted on a relief from the fifth century b.c. 
from Daskyleion in Asia Minor. The heads of a bull and a ram, evidently 
intended for the offering of sacrifices, are also depicted there [242:202]. 
Images of the Magi are also encountered on seals from Persepolis [627, 
2:9ft, Table 15, Nos. 5, 20, 23]. 

As we have noted above, contradictory opinions are expressed in 
modern literature concerning the religion of the Magi. Some scholars 
consider the Magi to be Zoroastrians, whereas others believe they were 
enemies of Zoroastrianism. At the present time the majority of scholars 
are not inclined to agree with the hypothesis that the Magi were 
Zoroastrians. Zaehner, for example, posits that the teaching of Zoroaster 
was altered by the Magi in order to adapt it to the notions that were 
widespread among the masses of the people in Iran [j-}6:i^f{\. In 
Gershevitch's opinion the Magi were not Zoroastrians, at least until the 
middle of the fifth century b.c, but by the end of the fourth century B.C. 
they had already adopted Zoroastrianism and proclaimed Zoroaster to be 
their teacher [300:16, 22 and 29]. 17 Closely related to this is the view 
expressed by Duchesne-Guillemin, according to whom it is highly 
unlikely that the Magi were disciples of Zoroaster from the very begin- 
ning. He assumes that they became Zoroastrians much later [247:74]. 

As is widely known, the portions of the Avesta which have been 
preserved do not contain indisputable references to the Magi. It is 
possible that such a reference was retained in Yasna 65, where the word 
mogutbiS with the assumed meaning of "enemy of the priests" is 
encountered. It has been suggested that this is a late insertion introduced 
by western Iranian priests; i.e., the Magi [716:117-18]. Duchesne-Guille- 
min holds that the word magu- ("Magus") of the Old Persian inscriptions 
and the Avestan magavan (encountered in the Gathas) have their origin in 
the same root, maga-, in which (following in the steps of Gnoli) he sees the 
designation of a state of liturgical purity [247:72-4; 3218:194]. 

Fire plays a great role in the Gathas as a means for testing truth and 
justice and is constantly linked with a§a, a personification of truth 
[242:201]. The Persepolis texts mention the priests - the custodians of the 
fire - quite frequently, from which we may assume that there were many 
temples of fire in southwestern Iran at the end of the sixth and beginning 
of the fifth centuries b.c. 

With regard to the cultic libations, Herodotus (I, 132) asserts that the 
Persians did not perform them; elsewhere in his work, however (VII, 43 

17 But it is hardly possible to agree with Gershevitch when he contends that the Magi were not 
representatives of one definite religion, but were technical experts of some sort who served the 
cults of any of the Iranian gods for pay. 
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and 113), he mentions an occasion when the Magi performed a libation 
to the sea in the Hellespont upon orders from Xerxes and brought 1,000 
cows as an offering to the "heroes," and another case where they sacri- 
ficed white horses to the Strymon river. It is now known from the Fortifi- 
cation texts that the Magi did indeed perform cultic libations to rivers, 
mountains, etc., and also brought sacrifices of livestock. 

In any discussion of the question of religion in Achaemenid Iran, the 
Aramaic inscriptions on the plates, trays, mortars and pestles discovered 
in the Persepolis treasury building are of considerable importance. 
Schmidt, who directed excavations in Persepolis, called these artifacts 
"ritual objects" [627, 1:156-200, 2:53-6]. In his opinion, they were desti- 
ned for the preparation of haoma, an intoxicating beverage which was 
used for ritual purposes. In connection with this, Schmidt cited the fact 
that the word hwn is encountered on some dishware that he found; the 
word hwn designates a mortar for the pressing of juice out of the haoma 
plant. 18 Furthermore, Schmidt discovered in Persepolis the impression 
of a seal depicting the ritual of haoma preparation. On it, two Magi are 
standing in front of an altar of fire; one of them is dressed in a long 
belted coat with long sleeves, while the other is wearing a tiara-like 
head-dress made of thick felt, which Strabo (XV, 3, 15) ascribes to the 
Magi. One of them holds twigs in his right hand (probably an Avestan 
baresman, i.e. a bundle of twigs which the priest held in his hands during 
the offering of sacrifices with haoma), while the other is extending sticks 
into the sacred fire. The seal also depicts, under the solar disc of Ahura- 
mazda, mortars and pestles identical in form to those which were found 
in Persepolis [627, x.^ii, Table 7, No. 20]. We should also note that the 
Iranian personal name Haomadata ("created by the deity Haoma"), 
which was later also found in Aramaic texts on Persepolis vessels, has 
long been known from the Aramaic papyri from the time of Artaxerxes I 
[AP 8 and 9; cf. the Scythian tribal name Haumavarga - "revering 
haoma"]. 

In view of these considerations, Cameron likewise believes that the 
previously mentioned vessels were used for the preparation of the drink 
haoma. He has also directed attention to the fact that both Datamithra 
and Bagapata, who are mentioned in the Aramaic texts on these objects, 
are called "the treasurer who is in Arachosia." In his opinion, a large 
proportion of the ritual vessels with Aramaic inscriptions was delivered 
from the three fortresses mentioned in the inscriptions themselves, and 
situated in the Persian satrapy of Arachosia. Cameron has posited that 
the plates, mortars, etc. were brought into the "ritual capital" (i.e. Perse- 
polis) by visitors for the New Year's holiday as gifts, in order to leave 

18 This is an intoxicating ritual beverage, which was prepared from fly-agaric crushed and mixed with 
water. This identification was made by Gordon Wasson [707a; cf. 306]. 
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remembrances of themselves [PTTON 162-3) c f- Bowman 28-9; 229; 
306:69-71]. 

The editor of the texts mentioned above, Bowman, has come to the 
conclusion that not only the vessels but also the inscriptions on them are 
of a ritual nature. He suggests that these inscriptions prescribe a cere- 
mony for preparing haoma which was performed by the Persian nobility, 
including the important military commanders of the Persepolis garrison 
[Bowman i4ff, 21-3]. 

In 1971 Livshits advanced the theory that the inscriptions on the cultic 
objects from Persepolis record the manufacture of these objects by artisans 
and the relinquishment of them to treasurers in Arachosia, and do not 
prescribe the ceremony of haoma preparation. In the same year, Bogolyu- 
bov suggested that the ritual objects were manufactured in Arachosia, and 
that the inscriptions on them date to the time of the reign of Artaxerxes II 
(424-359 b.c.) and are registration notations; the civil servants who are 
mentioned in them are not individuals of high rank [15; 31:239]. In 1972 de 
Menasce postulated that the Aramaic inscriptions from Persepolis did not 
have anything in common with the ritual of haoma and that, as far as they 
were concerned, it was a question of contributions or taxes [cf. Duchesne- 
Guillemin: 247:72]. Levine likewise rejects Bowman's view that the 
Aramaic texts describe the haoma ceremony and record the names of indi- 
viduals who participated in such a ceremony, arguing that they are 
administrative notations recording the names of the donors of those ritual 
vessels on which the Aramaic inscriptions are inscribed. But he agrees with 
Bowman that the ritual objects themselves were most likely manufactured 
in Persepolis [466]. In Bernard's view the Aramaic inscriptions from Perse- 
polis are inventory documents, while the pestles, mortars and plates con- 
stituted a portion of the vessels from the palace kitchens [145; see also 526]. 

None of this, of course, in any way contradicts the fact that in 
Achaemenid times haoma was used in Persepolis for cultic purposes, and 
it is possible that the plates, mortars and pestles found in the Persepolis 
treasury building were indeed used for making this beverage [cf. 389; 
229:214]. 

Scholars often express the opinion that the haoma cult and the offering 
of blood sacrifices contradicted the teaching of Zoroaster, and that they 
were only permitted later when the Younger Avesta was being compiled 
[cf. PTT 5-8], but this hypothesis has been criticized by Abaev and 
others [2:23ff; cf PTT 5-8]. Zaehner, and Duchesne-Guillemin after 
him, contend that there are no instructions in the Gathas condemning the 
cult of haoma, since Zoroaster had objected only to the fact that the 
sacrificial meat, which had been sprinkled with the haoma juice, was then 
given to the believers to eat, or to the rude cult of drunkenness [736:85-6; 
247:74; 623:139]. 
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So it is that the documentary evidence of recent years, as well as the 
data of art objects and archaeology and the statements of the authors of 
classical antiquity, indicate that the Magi ministered to the altars of fire, 
performed cultic libations, offered blood sacrifices and used the haoma 
juice for ritual purposes. In addition, the material of the Persepolis texts 
suggests that, at the end of the sixth century B.C., the Magi were priests of 
the Zoroastrian cult regardless of whether they had become Zoroastrians 
immediately after the appearance of the new teaching or had only later 
accepted it. 

For several centuries now, scholars have disagreed among themselves 
over the problem of which religion was professed by the Achaemenid 
kings. In Western scholarship, Windischmann, Foy, Meyer, Kent, Olm- 
stead, Konig, Hertel, Herzfeld, Lehmann-Haupt, Boyce and some others 
believe that the Achaemenids were Zoroastrians, while Hartmann, 
Widengren, Duchesne-Guillemin, Meillet, Benveniste and Cameron 
reject the identification of the Achaemenid religion with Zoroastrianism 
[730:121; 279:69; 511, 3:188; 510, 2:59ff; 722:ioff; 208:121; 421:305; 547:106 
and 471; i68a:49ff; 35°:*55; 497^1 and 25; i38:34ff; PTT 9]. 

Among Soviet scholars, Abaev and Diakonoff consider the Achae- 
menids to have been Zoroastrians, while Struve assumed that the religion 
of the Persian kings, as it was reflected in the inscriptions, differed from 
Zoroastrianism [1; 2:55; 37:185; 88]. 

A relatively recent publication of the Persepolis Fortification texts has 
again provoked a lively debate on this question. Some scholars believe 
that the new data document the Zoroastrianism of the Achaemenids 
while others, on the contrary, hold that the latter were not Zoroastrians 
and that the Persepolis texts in no way compel us to reconsider such a 
point of view. According to Benveniste, the Persepolis onomastic data do 
not contain any traces whatsoever of Zoroastrian influence [142:97-8]. He 
maintains that it is striking that there is a total difference between the 
Persepolis names and the names of the Zoroastrian community in Yasht 
XIII (96-145) and, besides, in Persepolis there were no names similar to 
the Avestan Spentodata. Gershevitch believes that it is still necessary to 
leave this question open, ahd that several Zoroastrian names occurring in 
Yasht XIII are also found in Persepolis, while the term spanta-, apparently, 
appears in the personal name Nashpanda [304:173]. Mayrhofer, following 
Gershevitch, believes that the material is still inadequate to resolve this 
question, and refrains from trying to establish how broadly the teaching 
of Zoroaster was disseminated among the Persepolis population 
[49i:3 1 5l- According to Hinz, besides the local Elamite cult, both the 
Persian people's religion and the new Zoroastrian faith, which Darius 
supported but which had still not become predominant, existed in Persia 
and Elam around 500 B.C. [382:427-30]. Duchesne-Guillemin, rejecting 
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the thesis concerning the Zoroastrianism of the Achaemenids, points to 
some common factors and differences in both religions [247:66 and 74]. 
Let us look at this question in somewhat greater detail. 

The Achaemenids and other Persians buried their corpses, while the 
Magi, according to the requirements of the Younger Avesta ( Videvdad), 
exposed them to be devoured by the birds and beasts and then buried the 
bones, thereby avoiding defilement of the earth. The portions of the 
Gathas which have been preserved do not contain instructions on funeral 
rites, so it has not been ruled out that the ritual of exposing the corpses 
was alien to early Zoroastrianism [cf. 362:56-7; 232:70; 369:220; 376:128]. 
Benveniste notes that funeral rites varied throughout Iranian provinces 
from cremation to burial in the ground to exposure of the corpses, 
depending on the period and on social conditions [141:43]. 

Strabo (XV, 3, 20), basing his information on earlier sources, writes that 
the Persians buried their dead, after first coating them with wax. He adds 
that the Magi, after their death, were given over to the birds to be 
devoured. According to Cicero (Tusc. I, 43), the bodies of the Magi were 
surrendered to the beasts to be torn to bits, whereas in Hyrcania the 
people kept communal dogs for this purpose, while the nobles had 
household dogs of noble breed. Similar evidence is also provided by 
Pompeius Trogus, Pliny the Elder, Eusebius, Sextus Empiricus and 
others. After studying the archaeological data on burial rituals in Central 
Asia, Rapoport came to the conclusion that there existed a special 
variation of Zoroastrianism there which preserved a series of archaic 
features that had their roots in primitive local religious beliefs. He sees in 
the ossuaries archaeological evidence of the dissemination of Zoroas- 
trianism in pre-Islamic Central Asia [78:5ff]. 

In Persia the kings were buried in tombs carved out in the rocks of 
Naqshi-i Rustam and Persepolis and the nobles were buried in sarcophagi 
and in rock graves, whereas the ordinary people were buried in the earth. 
For instance, de Morgan excavated a wealthy burial site from Achaemenid 
times in Susa [518:29-58]. A bronze sarcophagus from the third millennium 
B.C. was used for the burial of a noble woman, who is lying on her back, 
her legs extended, with her hands on her chest and her head slightly 
raised. A large number of golden ornaments and semi-precious stones, 
alabaster vessels, a silver cup, and coins minted between the years 350 
and 332 b.c. were also found in the sarcophagus. It is de Morgan's opinion 
that ordinary Persians observed the Zoroastrian burial rites, while the 
nobility and the kings violated them [518:39]. De Mecquenem has conten- 
ded that all Persians were Zoroastrians, and hence the woman buried in 
the sarcophagus was an Achaemenid queen of Babylonian origin, buried 
according to Babylonian customs [496:90 and 115]. These assumptions 
have not been corroborated, however. In 1939 Schmidt excavated a 
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cemetery situated one kilometer to the northwest of the Persepolis 
terrace, which in all probability dates from the fourth century b.c. 
Thirty-one burials were found there, of which 24 were in clay coffins. The 
remains of seven humans (three children, one woman and three men) 
were found in simple pits without coffins. Heaps of stones were spread 
over some graves. Bracelets, vessels, toy figurines and other objects were 
placed with the dead [627, 2:117-23]. Ossuaries were also found in 
Persepolis, in which bones that had been separated from the flesh were 
buried, but Herzfeld dates them to post-Achaemenid times. In his 
opinion, ossuaries from the Achaemenid period are to be found only in 
the region of Sakawand and around Lake Urmia - i.e., on the territory of 
ancient Media - and they belonged to the Magi [367:39; 369:505ff; 
however, Stronach now dates these ossuaries to post-Achaemenid times]. 
Graves from the Achaemenid period were likewise found in Susa, where 
adults were buried in simple pits, while the children were buried in 
vessels [495:326]. If we are to believe Herodotus (VII, 114; cf. Plut., Mor. 
171D-E), Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, having reached ripe old age, 
ordered that fourteen youths of noble origin be buried alive for the 
offering of a sacrifice to some sort of subterranean god as a sign of 
gratitude for longevity. Herodotus (VII, 117) also narrates that on the 
death of Artachaees, from the line of the Achaemenids, the troops heaped 
up a burial mound over his grave. 

Some scholars contend that the Achaemenids did not violate the 
requirements of Zoroastrianism concerning the prohibition against defi- 
ling the earth, since they coated their corpses with wax and gave them up 
for burial in barren rocks [279:71; 503:87; 40:149, note 41; cf. 270:1030]. But 
apparently Cicero (Tusc. I, 45 and 108) was right in contending that the 
Persians coated their corpses with wax in order to preserve them for as 
long as possible. In this connection we might recall Plutarch's statement 
{Ages. 40) to the effect that the body of the Spartan Agesilaus, who died in 
a foreign land, was placed in wax and then delivered to his homeland. On 
the basis of all this, we can conclude that the funeral rites of the 
Achaemenids and of the Persian people contradicted Zoroastrian 
instructions. 

In the Gathas the contrast - indeed irreconcilability - between evil and 
good, was already present. The spirit of evil is contrasted to the spirit of 
good (Yasnu XLV, 2), while the daevas are contrasted to Ahuramazda, 
since they had joined with the evil spirit as the result of a conscious choice 
(Yasna XXX, 2). According to Aristotle, the chief factor in the teaching of 
the Magi was dualism; and the principle of good found its personification 
in Oromasdes, while the principle of evil was embodied in Areimanios. 19 

" See for reference 155, 2:9, 67, note 28, and also the fragments of Aristotle's work on maeic which 
has not been preserved: FHG, Vol. 3, p. 53; compare Plut., Mor. 369E. 
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Plutarch (Mor. 370B-F), Hermippus, Eudoxus and Theopompos (FHG, 
Vol. 1, p. 71; Vol. 3, p. 53) likewise speak of the dualism of the Magi. 
Among the Achaemenids there was no clearly elaborated teaching con- 
cerning dualism, but they accepted much from Zoroastrianism, including 
matters relating to dualism. The Persian inscriptions contrast "the Lie" 
and "Truth" to each other, although in a political, not a religious, sense 
[239:i2iff; 521:122; 138:36]. By "Truth" the inscriptions meant loyalty to 
the king, whereas by "Lie" they meant rebellion against him. When 
Darius I, in his inscriptions, appeals to future kings to punish liars 
mercilessly, he had in mind, of course, not falsehood in the moral sense, 
but mutiny against legitimate authority. In this respect the Daiva inscrip- 
tion of Xerxes is especially characteristic; the inscription speaks of arta, 
which, as in the Avesta, personified "Truth" in contrast to "the Lie" 
(drauga), but again it is probably on the political, not on the moral, level. 

It is natural that orthodox Zoroastrians did not worship Anra Mainyu. 
But according to Plutarch (Them. 28), when Themistocles fled to Persia, 
the Persian king prayed that Areimanios would inspire his enemies to 
banish the best people from their country. Plutarch (Mor. 369-70D) also 
writes elsewhere about the worship of Areimanios by the Persians; 
according to Zaehner, this was one of the cults that had broken off from 
orthodox Zoroastrianism [737:88]. \ 

For Zoroaster Ahuramazda had become, in essence, the only god, but 
among the Achaemenids he was only "the greatest of the gods" (DPd et 
al.). In the Behistun Inscription alone he was mentioned 69 times, while 
Darius emphasized 34 times that he had performed all his heroic deeds 
owing to the assistance of Ahuramazda. The Akkadian version of the 
inscription of Darius I from Hamadan says that "Ahuramazda was greater 
than any other god," but there again he is mentioned together "with the 
gods." In the Behistun Inscription (IV, 61-3), Darius declares that he was 
helped by Ahuramazda and "the other gods, who exist." Likewise in the 
inscriptions of Darius I and Xerxes from Persepolis and Susa, Ahura- 
mazda appears not alone, but together "with the gods," whose names, 
however, are not cited (DSe 50-1; XPb 28-9, etc.). 

The polytheism of the Achaemenids is strikingly apparent in the most 
diverse sources, including the Persepolis Fortification documents. Let us 
dwell for a while on this evidence. In 500 B.C. Pharnaces, the manager of 
the royal economy, ordered the issuance of 25 bar of grain to be placed at 
the disposal of a certain priest for libations to the gods in the vicinity of 
Kaupirrish [PF 1802]. In 500 B.C. the priest Bakabana received 80 bar of 
grain, of which 40 were for Ahuramazda and 40 for another Iranian deity, 
Mishdushi [PF 337]; in the previous year the same priest had received 40 
bar of grain for the cult of the latter god [PF 336]. Another priest was issued 
5.7 marrish of wine; 7 qa (approximately 7 liters) for Ahuramazda, 2 marrish 
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(20 liters) for Humban, the supreme Elamite god, and 1 marrish each for 
libations to three rivers that were listed by name [PF 339]. Wine was 
likewise issued for the cult of the Iranian deities Pirdakamiya and 
Marirash [PF 303 and 773]. A priest by the name of Upish received grain 
for the cult of one mountain mentioned by name and for the god 
Narishanka [PF i960]. As Duchesne-Guillemin has pointed out, this was 
the Iranian god Nairyo-sanha [247:68]. Sacrifices were also brought to the 
god Sakurzish, who must be idenitified with the Iranian god Thaigrcish 
[the document has still not been published; see 247:68]. The texts also 
mention the Iranian gods Nabbazabba and Anturza [PF 770 and 2073]. In 
501 b.c. 16 marrish (160 liters) of wine were issued to the priest Appirka for 
Ahuramazda, the Elamite god Shimut, and Mithra [PF 338]. The name of 
the latter was written in the texts as Mishebaka [there are also variants; see 
PF 732], and Gershevitch translates it as "the god Mithra," on the 
assumption that we are dealing here with an Elamite transcription of the 
Old Persian Mithrabaga [303:175]. In such a case, it would be the oldest 
use of the name Mithra in Iran, if we do not take the theophoric names 
into account. But Hinz has suggested that Mishebaka was not a desig- 
nation for Mithra, but rather a transcription of the Old Persian expression 
*visai baga, meaning "all the gods" [382:428]. This idea has been accepted 
by Duchesne-Guillemin and Mayrhofer [247:68; 491:91, 204; see also 
433^87-90], but it seems to us to be insufficiently persuasive, for the 
following reasons. First of all, the determinative for designating a god 
always stands before Mishebaka; this determinative is usually placed 
before the personal names of gods, and we are surely less likely to find it 
before the expression "all the gods." Secondly, in contrast to the Behistun 
Inscription the Fortification texts always cite specific names of gods. 
Thirdly (and most important of all), from the contexts in which the word 
Mishebaka is encountered it is not possible to translate it as "all the gods." 
For instance, in a document recording the libations for the gods, Mishe- 
baka stands between Ahuramazda and the Elamite god Shimut [PF 338]. It 
seems unlikely that the expression "all the gods" was used here after the 
name of Ahuramazda, and was then followed by the name of another 
specific god. According to another text [PF 1956], 5 irtiba (1 irtiba= approx- 
imately 30 liters) of grain were released for cultic purposes, with the 
following distribution: one each for the gods Turma [Gershevitch holds 
that this was the Avestan god Zurvan: 303:183] and Marirash, one for the 
worship of a certain place, one for another religious ceremony of some 
sort and, finally, one for Mishebaka. We can hardly translate Mishebaka 
as "all the gods" here, after the mention of the names of two gods; rather, 
it would be more appropriate to interpret it as "the god Mithra." Another 
text records the distribution of 2 irtiba for the god Turma and four for 
Mishebaka [PF 1957]. In passing we may also note the personal name 
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Mitrabada, which is encountered in the Fortification texts (cf. also Nari- 
shanka - the Avestan Nairyo-sanha - attested to in the Fortification tablets 
as the name of a god and a personal name). Besides, there are many 
theophoric names with the element baga ("god") in Persepolis. The 
deified fire, the deity haoma, the star Tir and the sun likewise appear as 
constituent components of personal names [491:314-17]. 

The Fortification texts also mention the "great god," whose name, 
however, is not cited. Hallock at first identified him with the Elamite god 
Humban, but then rejected this opinion, noting that it was not clear which 
god was meant [PF v]. Hinz identifies the "great god" with Ahura- 
mazda, referring to the fact that, first of all, in Achaemenid times Humban 
was not taboo and, secondly, that libations to the "great god" were 
performed by the Persian Gaubaruva [382:428-9]. Without disputing 
Hinz's essential point, we should like to note that both his arguments are 
debatable, since Ahuramazda was likewise not taboo and since in a 
number of cases individuals with Iranian names also served the Elamite 
gods (cf. below). One priest was issued 4 marrish of beer, of which two 
were for the "great god" and two for the Akkadian god Adad [PF 353]. 

In 500 B.C. the priest Ururu, having received 80 bar of grain from the 
storehouse, exchanged it for eight yearling sheep, of which two were 
used for sacrifices to the god Adad and the remaining ones were used for 
the cult of three localities that were mentioned by name [PF 352]. Hinz 
maintains that the administration - under the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism, which had come out against the offering of livestock as sacrifices 
- issued grain for the needs of the cult, but the Elamite priests exchanged 
it for sheep [382:427; cf., however, below]. In 500 and 499 B.C. 11 bar of 
grain were expended on the cult of Adad; and besides this, Adad, 
together with the Elamite god Humban, received 5 marrish of wine. 
Altogether, Humban is mentioned more frequently in the texts than all 
the other gods put together [PF 19]. Judging by their personal names, 
his priests were, in the majority of cases, Elamites, but we also encounter 
Iranians among them, for instance Mardonius [PF 348]. On the basis of the 
Fortification texts Hinz believes that the Elamite cultic site Zila-Humban, 
at the Kurangun rock in Elam, was considered sacred even as late as the 
beginning of the fifth century B.C. The name of this place is literally 
translated "stele of Humban," and this Elamite god is depicted on the 
rock as sitting on a throne with his wife [382:427]. 

The polytheism of the Achaemenids (including Darius I and Xerxes) is 
also clear from Greek sources, which speak of the cult of Mithra, Anahita 
and other gods associated with the Persian court. For instance, Aeschylus 
{Pers. 200-5, etc ) often speaks of the multitude of deities of the Persian 
kings. The Cyropaedia (I, 6, 1; II, 1, 1, etc.), whose author was well 
acquainted with the Persian religion that was contemporary to him, 
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constantly speaks of the offering of sacrifices to various gods by the 
Achaemenid kings. This is likewise attested to by Herodotus (III, 65, etc.), 
Plutarch (Mor. 338F), Diodorus (V, 77, 8) and Strabo (XV, 3, 13). Darius I 
never gave any thought to the prohibition of the deities that were popular 
among the people, such as Anahita and Mithra. The latter deity, accord- 
ing to Benveniste's expression, was the central figure in Iranian myth- 
ology, and was the ancient Indo-Iranian god who is still often mentioned 
in the Rig Veda. Before the reforms of Zoroaster, Mithra was the supreme 
god, and the actual word meaning god (baga) was one of his names 
[247:69; 359:250; 245:158]. As Meillet has rightly maintained, a compro- 
mise took place under Darius I between the reforms of Zoroaster and the 
ancient Iranian religion [497:14]. Thus it is difficult to agree with the view 
of Gershevitch and some other scholars that the religion of Darius was a 
monotheism, centered on Ahuramazda, and that Darius himself was a 
follower of Zoroaster [300:16-18]. Even more mistaken is the view, 
adhered to by some, that Darius I and Xerxes recognized only one god, 
Ahuramazda [396:204; 367:40; 547:195]. 

Idolatry was apparently alien to early Zoroastrianism [232:81]. This was 
also reflected in the teaching of the Magi, who, according to Diogenes 
Laertius (Prooem. I, 6) did not recognize the images of the gods. Ahura- 
mazda appears in the Gathas as an abstract, immaterial deity, but among 
the Achaemenids he assumed an anthropomorphic form, since they had 
to show their god to dozens and hundreds of gods of the peoples who 
were subject to them. The symbol of the supreme god of the Assyrians, 
Ashur, was chosen as the symbol of Ahuramazda. No substantial icono- 
graphic changes were required; Ashur was depicted on Late Assyrian 
cylinder seals in the form of the figure of a king between two outspread 
wings in a solar disk, while on the Elamite cylinder seals the depiction of 
him was almost the same as that of the Achaemenids later - in an indented 
crown. The symbol of Ahuramazda probably appeared under Darius I 
and evolved during this period: on the Behistun rock an orb with a star 
crowns the tiara of the god, while in his hand there is a torque, which is 
the insignia of authority. In Persepolis, for instance, in the Tripylon, 
Ahuramazda is depicted in precisely the same fashion, with the same 
tiara, the same hair-style and the same clothing as King Darius. 

The portals of the palaces of Persepolis and the chief scenes on the 
stairways were crowned with a depiction of the solar disk with wings, a 
symbol widespread in Egypt, but most probably interpreted as a symbol 
of Ahuramazda. The Assyrian "guardians of the gates" (shedu), repeated 
in Persepolis in the Propylaea of Xerxes and the Propylaea near the 
One-Hundred Column Hall, retain many of the details of the prototypes 
which had been transformed by Iranian sculptors. A fragment depicting 
the symbol of Ahuramazda has also been preserved on the southern 
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doors of the One Hundred Column Hall. It was painted in the following 
manner: the clothing of the god, the tiara and the middle portion of the 
wings were red; the remaining feathers were green; the edging of the 
sleeves of the clothing was dark blue; the central disk, from which the 
center of the god seemed, as it were, to grow out, was yellow; and the 
head and beard of the god were black. Many seals have been discovered 
in Persepolis on which a winged Ahuramazda in a solar disk has been 
depicted. Beneath his figure people are praying. Depictions of Ahura- 
mazda are encountered in Egypt and Babylonia in the Achaemenid period 
even on the seals of private individuals 20 [442:24-5; 479:83; 464; 627, 2:9]. 

Under Artaxerxes II Anahita and other deities were likewise depicted in 
an anthropomorphic fashion. Images of Anahita in a long dress are 
encountered on seals and coins from Achaemenid times [587:6]. On one 
seal Artaxerxes II is depicted in front of Anahita, dressed in rich clothing 
[647:21, Fig. 5]. According to Curtius Rufus (V, 6, 5), after the capture of 
Persepolis, Alexander the Great permitted the smashing of the images of 
the gods which were there. 

The construction of temples was also alien to the original Zoroas- 
trianism [536:369], whose exercise of worship was performed under the 
open sky. But under the Achaemenids there were temples, which, 
furthermore, were not just small facilities for the keeping of the fire. 
Images of Darius and other Achaemenid kings in front of the fire have 
been preserved on the tombs in Naqsh-i Rustam and on seals. Two 
splendid altars and a hill with five artificial terraces are known to exist in 
Pasargadae, in the northernmost part of the complex. In 1964 a British 
expedition conducted excavations within the so-called "sacred fence," 
and ascertained the original design of the altars. One of them, the 
southern one, was a massive socle made from a block of light-colored 
sandstone, with a height of 2.16 m, on a base made of dark stone. A 
stairway with seven steps, also made of sandstone, was built on to the 
block from one side. Most likely, quite small stepped altars were initially 
located on all four sides of the block of the type of altar found by 
archaeologists at the tomb of Cyrus. Two slabs, resembling the foun- 
dation of the altar of fire depicted on the tomb of Darius, have been 
preserved on the socle. 

The design of this structure undoubtedly dates it to the time of Cyrus. 
As excavations have shown, the terrace-like hill situated behind the altars 
was likewise a stepped platform, and a main stairway led to it (the lower 
terrace was approximately 40x60 m, and the uppermost terrace was 
approximately 10X15 m). Yet another cultic structure - possibly a small 

20 The opinion of Unwalla and Shahbazi that the winged image on the Achaemenid reliefs does not 
relate to Ahuramazda, but is a fnwashi (double of the soul and guardian angel) of the king, is 
unconvincing [see 638]. 
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temple or altar - was supposed to have been located at the center of the 
platform. The whole of this structure was probably built after the death of 
Cyrus. 

We can only speculate as to why precisely these three cultic structures 
were erected within the confines of the "sacred fence" of Pasargadae, and 
to which of the deities they were dedicated. There is a theory that they 
were dedicated to a divine triad, Ahuramazda, Mithra and Anahita, but in 
such a case we would have to assume that the Zoroastrianism of the 
Younger Avesta doctrine had already become widespread under Cyrus 
and Darius I. Another triad, which was in the spirit of the Gathas - 
namely, Ahuramazda, Sraosha and Arta - has already been suggested. In 
either case, the fact remains that we are confronted with the indisputable 
evidence that altars of fire already existed in the early Achaemenid period 
[cf. 650:224; 650a; 547:61; 323:67]. 

In Susa a temple of fire dating to the time of Artaxerxes II has been 
excavated, the roof of which was supported on four columns [235:413, 
Fig. 264]. It is possible that the tower-like buildings in Pasargadae and 
Naqsh-i Rustam were also temples. The tower in Naqsh-i Rustam, which 
was apparently erected under Xerxes, is a cubical structure more than 6 m 
in height, formed out of marvelously worked slabs of light-colored 
sandstone with false windows framed with black stone. The building is 
crowned with a pointed roof designed as an imitation of an indented 
parapet. A low three-step platform serves as a socle for the building. A 
door into a high-ceilinged, windowless and absolutely dark room is 
located roughly in the center, between the top and floor of the building. A 
long stairway with high steps leads to the door. This building (called the 
"Ka'ba of Zoroaster") is an exact replica of the building in Pasargadae (the 
so-called "Solomon's Prison"), and has a direct prototype in Urartian 
architecture. Its design details partly resemble the altar of Pasargadae 
described above. 

These towers were, most likely, temples, although we can make a 
judgment on this matter only on the basis of later materials - such as coins 
of the rulers of Parsa (Persia) of the third century B.C., where these rulers 
were sometimes depicted beneath the symbol of Ahuramazda in a 
prayer-like pose before the "Ka'ba of Zoroaster," or, perhaps, a temple of 
that same type erected in Istakhr. But, of course, there are still no data 
whatsoever which would indicate to whom these temples were dedicated 
and what kind of rituals were performed in them [cf. 6o6:i4ff; y2^:2^(]. 
Erdmann considered these buildings to be palace temples, in contrast to 
the sanctuary in Susa, which in his opinion was a temple that reflected 
popular religious beliefs [273:11]. However, when other types of ancient 
Iranian temples became known it was necessary to abandon this theory 
[619:1022]. The view has also been expressed that the towers previously 
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mentioned were not temples of fire - since a fire kept inside them would 
immediately have died out - but were temporary tombs where the 
embalming of the king's body took place [247:74-8; 62o:i85ff]. In the 
opinion of some scholars, the "Ka'ba of Zoroaster" was a state archive 
[see 621:188]. 

Oganesyan contends that under the Achaemenids the Urartian temple 
in Erebuni was converted into a new sanctuary, resembling the fire 
temple in Susa in terms of its composition. Another temple of fire was also 
constructed in Erebuni, and included (as also in Susa) a chamber for 
keeping the sacred fire, a hall for the offering of sacrifices, and a room for 
the altar [31:241]. 

Ghirshman, who did an on-the-spot investigation of the Iranian 
temples of fire located on the terraces, notes that these temples were built 
from huge blocks and have internal facilities for the keeping of the fire. 
During public worship, which took place under the open sky, the fire was 
carried outside [307:185; 314:31; 315:213-4]; and altars of fire built from 
blocks of light-colored limestone likewise stood outside the temples. 

Consequently, when Herodotus (I, 131), Strabo (XV, 3, 13), Dinon 
(FHG, Vol. 2, p. 91, fr. 9) and other authors of classical antiquity wrote 
that the Persians did not place statues to the gods or erect altars, but 
brought their sacrifices out to an elevated spot under the open sky, they 
probably had the cult of the Magi in mind. Such confusion could easily 
occur, since the Magi were always present at the offering of sacrifices by 
the Persians. Strabo himself, elsewhere in his own work (XV, 3, 15) 
recounts that the Persians had temples of fire - large facilities in the 
middle of which were located altars where the Magi maintained an 
inextinguishable fire. Likewise we often encounter depictions of altars of 
fire on coins of the fifth century B.C. minted by the Persian satraps and on 
seals from Persepolis [627, 2:9, Fig. 20; see also the following concerning 
ancient Iranian temples of fire: 235:401 and 413; 367:28; 369:231; 318; 671; 
725:86; 273; 620]. 

The Cyropaedia of Xenophon continually speaks of the worship of fire by 
Cyrus n. According to Diodorus (XVII, 114, 4), a sacred fire was kept in 
the royal palace and was extinguished only during the king's funeral. 
Polyaenus (VII, 12) writes that Darius I worshipped the "immortal fire 
and the sacred water," while Curtius Rufus relates that during campaigns 
the sacred eternal fire was carried in front of the king on silver altars [cf. 
445:344ff]. There was also a month known as "Fire-Worship Month" in 
the Old Persian calendar. 

Although the cult of fire was characteristic not only of the Achae- 
menids, but also of Zoroastrianism, in both these instances it was a 
common Indo-Iranian legacy. Stronach excavated a tower-shaped temple 
of fire, the walls of which have been preserved to a height of 8 m, in a level 
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dating between 750 and 600 B.C. on the territory of Media at Tepe Nush-i 
Jan. A triangular internal sanctuary with a floorspace of 11X7 m, which 
was decorated with false windows, was situated within the temple. At the 
center of this sanctuary, to the left of the only door, was located an altar of 
fire, 185 cm high and consisting of a socle and an altar proper in the form 
of four steps. The fire was carried along the stairway to the roof of the 
temple so that it might be seen from afar. This is the earliest of the temple 
structures in Iran that are known to us; it apparently existed even before 
the reforms of Zoroaster [652:43ff; 652a]. The excavations by Stronach 
have forced a reconsideration of the long-accepted view that the Medes 
did not build temples (see, for instance, Widengren: 722:112]. The 
presence of temples among the Medes can also be seen from the 
inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, which mention the stealing of booty 
(including even statues of the gods) from these temples. 

The distinction between the religion of the Achaemenids and Zoroas- 
trianism is also pointed up by the fact that Zoroaster himself is not 
mentioned in these inscriptions. It is even more noteworthy that Herodo- 
tus, who loved to relate reports concerning sages and philosophers, did 
not mention Zoroaster at all (the first mention of him in Greek literature 
dates to a time after 374 B.C.). This would scarcely have been possible had 
the name of Zoroaster been popular at the Persian court [531:273]. The 
Achaemenids did not recognize him as the intermediary between Ahura- 
mazda and the people. 

The deification of kings was alien to the Persians. The Achaemenids 
considered themselves only earthly representatives of the gods. It is true 
that in Aeschylus (Pers. 153-4, etc ) Darius and Xerxes appear as the "gods 
of the Persians"; Plutarch (Them. 27) likewise speaks of the deification by 
the Persians of their own kings, and according to Curtius Rufus (VIII, 5, 
11), the Persians revered their kings as gods. However, all these refer- 
ences represent a blatant Hellenization. Some scholars perceive the divine 
status of the Persian kings in the ritual of bowing to the earth (proskynesis); 
one was forbidden to appear before the king without making such a bow 
[721]. Bickerman, however, showed that the proskynesis was a greeting, 
the meaning of which the Greeks did not understand and, consequently, 
distorted [149:252-3; cf. 284:103]. 21 

Struve and Duchesne-GuiUemin have pointed out the distinction 
between the religious terminology of the Achaemenid inscriptions and 
that of the Avesta [89:142; 239:121-3]. In the inscriptions a god was called 
baga, a term which was not used with this meaning in the Avesta, where 
the deities were called yazata. Benveniste notes that the inscriptions of the 

21 Compare the report by Herodotus (I, 134), according to which Persians upon meeting a person of 
identical status kissed one another on the mouth, but if one was lower than the other in terms of 
status, the one of lower status kissed the other on the cheeks; if his status was quite thoroughly 
low, then he fell down before his superior. 
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Achaemenids constantly use terms to which Zoroastrianism had attached 
a negative meaning [138:45]. 

To summarize these points, we note that the Achaemenids, like the 
Magi, revered fire and practiced the cult of haoma, and that none of this 
contradicted the instructions of Zoroastrianism. But alongside the influ- 
ence of the Magi on the Achaemenids there was yet another equally 
strong factor operating, namely, the religion of the Persian people, in 
which the worship of the elemental forces of nature and of the deities 
personifying them was very firmly rooted. 

It has been noted above that there are great disagreements among 
scholars concerning ancient Iranian religions. Such divergences of 
opinion, however, are frequently caused by the fact that the Avesta is a 
multilayered literary document, with numerous contradictions between 
its various parts. Gershevitch rightly points to the need to distinguish 
between the religion of the Gathas (the teaching of Zoroaster himself), the 
religion reflected in the Younger Avesta, and the official faith in Iran of 
Sasanid times [300:12]. Diakonoff likewise notes that "the pre-Sasanid 
forms of teaching connected with the name of Zoroaster were very 
diverse" [37:185]. 

Many, changes were gradually introduced into the teaching of Zoroas- 
ter, and in the Younger Avesta the dualism of the Gathas had been 
contaminated with polytheism, since many other gods - such as Mithra, 
Anahita, Verethraghna, Tishtrya, etc. - are also mentioned there besides 
Ahuramazda [cf. 300:14]. 

At the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth centuries B.C. 
Zoroastrianism was just beginning to gain a foothold in Persia, and the 
Achaemenid kings, having positively assessed the advantages of the 
teachings of Zoroaster for their new official religion, nevertheless did not 
repudiate the cults of the ancient tribal gods. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C. Zoroastrianism had still not yet become a dogmatic religion 
with firmly established norms, and, naturally, there emerged various 
modifications of the new religious teaching. In this sense it is possible to 
say with certain reservations that the Achaemenid religion, beginning 
from the time of Darius I (there is still no reliable date for the previous 
period), was one of the forms of early Zoroastrianism, although it ignored 
some of its characteristic features. 

J THE RELIGIOUS POLICIES OF THE ACHAEMENIDS 

An historical sketch of the development of the religion of the Achae- 
menids can be presented as follows. 

Cyrus II and Cambyses, as well as the Achaemenids who preceded 
them, were still wholly enthralled by the ancient religious concepts of the 
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Iranian tribes, and it is difficult to agree with the assumption of some 
scholars that they (or in any case Cyrus) were responsible for the spread of 
Zoroastrianism [713, col. 1165; 503:80; 511, 3:18; 510, 2:58ft; 716:124; 
i68a:49ff; 382:429; 385:62]. In all probability, the supreme position in their 
pantheon belonged not to Ahuramazda, but to Mithra [cf. 248:i6ff, where 
Duchesne-Guillemin contends that Darius I replaced Mithra, the supreme 
god of Cyrus, with Ahuramazda, in the royal pantheon]. It is possible to 
regard the religious beliefs of Cyrus and Cambyses as being close to 
Zoroastrian beliefs only on the grounds that, according to Xenophon 
(Cyrop., IV, 5, 14, etc.), the Magi were the priests at the court of Cyrus and 
that the king adhered to their instruction in religious questions. But, in 
general, the religion of Cyrus as Xenophon describes it was not similar to 
Zoroastrianism. For instance, Xenophon (Cyrop., VIII, 3, 24) speaks of the 
cremation of horses and bulls as sacrifices to the gods. 

Under Cyrus and Cambyses Zoroastrianism was still not widely 
known, and so it is easy to understand the unquestionable influence of 
the Elamite, Babylonian and Egyptian religions on these kings. For 
instance, the tomb of Cyrus in Pasargadae has nothing in common with 
the burial rites of the Zoroastrians. According to descriptions by the 
authors of classical antiquity, a golden coffin, a golden couch, a table with 
goblets, precious ornaments, etc. were to be found in this multistepped 
monument [see above, p. 242]. In 1970 Stronach discovered over the 
entrance to the tomb of Cyrus remnants of a raised disk, 49 cm across, 
which was originally framed in gold or bronze and probably colored. 
Stronach contends that this was one of the first symbols for Ahuramazda, 
but we believe rather that Duchesne-Guillemin's view, that this disk was 
the symbol of the sun god Mithra [248:17], is the correct one. In contrast to 
the tomb of Cyrus, the graves of the remaining Achaemenids, from 
Darius I, onwards, were niches or sarcophagi without any adornments. 

The early Achaemenids treated the religions of the conquered peoples 
very favorably. For instance, in Babylonia Cyrus patronized the revival of 
the ancient cults in every possible way and brought sacrifices to the local 
gods. It is difficult to agree with those scholars who contrast the religious 
policy of Cyrus with Cambyses or Cambyses with Darius I. Some scholars 
contend that Cyrus treated all religions favorably, while Cambyses felt 
disgusted with the deification of animals by the Egyptians and so 
destroyed their temples; at the same time, nourishing a special affection 
for Judaism, he patronized the Elephantine temple of the Jews. It is the 
opinion of these scholars that the monotheistic religion of Yahweh was 
closer to Cambyses and the other Persian kings than the "crude" cults of 
the Chaldeans, Elamites and Egyptians [233:34-5; 509:311; 531:278; 254:27; 
499:16; 503:86; 615:186 and 459; cf. 507:77]. Oppenheim contends that 
Cambyses, in contrast to Cyrus, openly expressed his hostility toward the 
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Babylonian and Egyptian cults and compromised with them only for the 
sake of political goals [554:3501]. However it is difficult to square this 
assumption with the sources in which Cambyses frequently declares his 
respect for all things sacred to Egypt. He worshipped the Egyptian gods 
and brought them sacrifices. In one Egyptian inscription, for example, he 
was called "a favorite of (the goddess) Uadjet, the mistress of (the city) of 
Imet . . . the mistress of heaven," while further on the text says that he 
"was given a life like (the god) Ra" [95:177 and 411]. 

It is true that after the conquest of Egypt Cambyses reduced the 
incomes of the temples (see below, p. 364), but this was not an act of god- 
lessness, since he did not in any way interfere with the practice of the cult. 
He obviously strove to break the power of the formerly omnipotent priest- 
hood by depriving it of great privileges and incomes, and at the end of his 
reign, when the Egyptians rose up against Persian rule, he apparently 
destroyed several Egyptian temples. But such actions were dictated not 
by his personal religious feelings but by political considerations, namely 
the desire to deprive the temples of their influence on the people in order 
to suppress the uprising more easily. The authors of classical antiquity 
give detailed accounts of his mockery of the religious feelings of the 
Egyptians, but not a single Egyptian source corroborates them. 

There are likewise no grounds for speaking of a special benevolence 
towards Judaism on the part of the Persian kings. The permission from 
Cyrus to restore the Jerusalem temple and the good will of Cambyses 
toward the Elephantine temple of the Jews, in particular, were policies 
that were politically motivated: their aim was to create a springboard for 
an attack on Egypt and later to use the Elephantine colonists against the 
separatist aspirations of the Egyptians. In contending that Cambyses was 
favorably disposed toward Judaism, reference is often made to the letter 
of the Elephantine colonists to Bagoas, the governer of the province of 
Judah [AP, No. 31]. This letter, which is dated 408 B.C., says that when 
Cambyses destroyed the temples of the Egyptian gods, he did not inflict 
any damage on the sanctuary of the Jews: "Already in. the days of the 
Egyptian kings our fathers had erected this temple in the Elephantine 
[fortress, and when Cambyses entered into Egypt], he found it built. He 
[destroyed] the temples of the Egyptian gods . . . but no [harm] what- 
soever was done to this temple." However, the facts which are set out in 
the letter are explained by the fact that the Egyptians had risen up in 
rebellion against Persian rule, while the Jewish colonists of Elephantine 
had remained loyal to Cambyses. Besides, the letter emphasizes in an 
exaggerated manner the difference in Cambyses's behavior with respect 
to the Egyptian temples and the Jewish temple, in order to secure the 
restoration of the latter when it was destroyed by the Egyptian priests 
[509:304-5]. 
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Some scholars postulate an interaction and a mutual influence of ideas 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism during the period of Cyrus and 
Cambyses, or later [342:164-74; 438:439-55; 208:121; i68a:i89ff; cf. 373]. 
However, the majority of similar key concepts (angelology, demonology, 
Messianism and eschatology) in both religions were in all probability not 
borrowed, but the result of parallel development [616:228ft; 639:444; cf. 
283:75, 83-4]. 

The books of Isaiah, Ezra, Daniel and Esther speak frequently of the 
concern of the Persian kings for the Jewish religion, which has led some 
authors to contend that under Darius I the cult of Yahweh was declared 
the supreme state cult for the entire Achaemenid empire [166:69; cf. 
Daniel 6:26: Darius ordered that all peoples revere Yahweh]. In our 
opinion, however, the correct view is held by those scholars who believe 
that the benevolence of the Persian kings toward the Jewish religion was 
exaggerated by the compilers of the Bible, who displayed little concern for 
real history, but tried to inspire courage in their own people by claiming 
that the great kings of Media and Persia recognized their god and 
patronized his worshippers [681:15]. 

Under Cyrus and Cambyses there was no religious persecution in Iran 
itself, but later the situation changed. In the Behistun Inscription Darius 
considers the destruction of the temples by Gaumata to be the most 
important of his negative measures, and correspondingly assigns their 
restoration to first place among his own positive measures. It can be seen 
from this that a religious struggle, in particular, also took place during the 
period of Gaumata's reign. 

What kind of temples does the Behistun Inscription have in mind and 
why were they destroyed? This question has stimulated a great volume of 
literature and the most diverse responses, which can be briefly summa- 
rized as follows: (1) it is a question of the destruction of the temples of 
vanquished peoples by the Magi for reasons of religious fanaticism, and of 
the restoration of these temples by Darius, who was guided by political con- 
siderations [279:23, note 1; 278:145; 224, 3:lxxi; 329: 180; 209:69; 396:249; 
536:362; 614:38, note 16]; (2) Gaumata, being a Mede, destroyed the 
temples of the Persian people [146:821; 392:201; 362:35; 503:38; 259:192]; 
(3) Gaumata destroyed the temples of the Persian kings [205:289; 368:52; 
377:150-1; 273:46; ' cf. 433:121, where Klfma contends that Gaumata, 
pretending to be a representative of the senior line of the Achaemenids, 
destroyed the temples of the junior line of the Achaemenid family, i.e. the 
family sanctuaries of Darius]; (4) Gaumata, being an opponent of Zoroas- 
trianism, destroyed the Zoroastrian temples, while Darius, being himself 
a Zoroastrian, restored them [730:125-9; 577, 2:121; 578:3; 360:440-1; 
469:63]; (5) Gaumata destroyed the temples of Ahuramazda and protected 
the cult of the supreme Median god Mithra, whom Cyrus and Cambyses 
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likewise worshipped; Darius, having restored the cult of Ahuramazda, 
completed a "white revolution" [248:16-17]. 

Not one of these hypotheses, however, comes across as sufficiently 
convincing. There are no grounds for believing that Gaumata destroyed 
the temples of vanquished peoples, unless one were to lose sight of the 
historical situation in which he ruled. The destruction of the temples of 
vanquished peoples undoubtedly would have been cause for them to rise 
up, whereas the Greek sources, on the contrary, report that the news of 
the murder of Smerdis (Gaumata) grieved the peoples who were subject 
to the Persians. Thus we must assume that the destruction of the temples 
concerned only Persia and Media. However, it is quite unlikely that 
Gaumata destroyed the temples of the Persian people and kings, or even 
Zoroastrian temples. Bardiya-Gaumata (whether he was truly the son of 
Cyrus or a pretender) came to the throne as a Persian, an Achaemenid. 
There are likewise no grounds for contending that he acted to the 
detriment of the Persians and to the advantage of the Medes. It is also 
highly speculative to speak of his destruction of Zoroastrian temples, 
inasmuch as there is no evidence whatsoever for the existence of such 
temples in the period of the reign of Cyrus or Cambyses. In Messina's 
opinion the palace coup by Gaumata had as its aim the spreading of 
Zoroastrianism in Persia, and Gaumata, instead of striving to attract the 
Persians to his side, destroyed the temples of the tribal deities towards 
whom the Persian people had for a long time shown great affection 
[503:80-90]. This opinion deserves attention, although it is difficult to 
accept it in its entirety. 

To begin with, it is hardly possible to regard the coup of Gaumata as a 
strictly religious affair. First of all, there was the socio-political struggle 
between the royal authority, which strove for the greatest possible 
centralization, and the Persian hereditary nobility, which defended its old 
privileges. It is no accident that in such an historical situation Gaumata 
appealed to Zoroastrianism, a universal religion that in terms of its spirit 
was world-wide but unlimited by any tribal bounds [511, 3:98; 510:59]. 
However, Guamata did not even dream of the conversion of Zoroas- 
trianism into an official religion of the entire empire. He aspired first of all 
to utilize Zoroastrianism in the struggle against the hereditary nobility, 
which in its religious life, also stood up for its independence. The 
hereditary nobility of Persia, as well as its people, worshipped the ancient 
Iranian deities, against whom Zoroaster had spoken out. The destruction 
of the temples was in pursuit of a political goal and was not the 
consequence of religious fanaticism. Guamata strove to weaken the 
power of the hereditary nobility, and to this end his action was not, of 
course, a matter of the simple physical destruction of the temples, but 
rather of depriving them of their strength and significance. The destruc- 
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tion of the temples could scarcely have seriously concerned the broad 
masses of the populace, on whom Guamata relied in the struggle against 
the hereditary nobility. If he had destroyed the temples of the masses of 
the people, as Messina assumes, it would be difficult to understand why 
he found unanimous support from the majority of them. Likewise, it 
would be difficult to understand why the Persian people rose up against 
Darius if Darius had restored their temples. As Diakonoff rightly holds, 
only the temples of the hereditary Persian nobility were subjected to 
destruction [35:433; see also 7243:144]. Nevertheless, although for the 
time being Guamata restricted himself to the destruction of the sanctua- 
ries of the hereditary nobility, one can scarcely doubt that one of the aims 
of the coup was the centralization of the cult. 

These plans were so well-timed that even Darius, who had seized the 
throne as the protege of the hereditary nobility, could not completely 
ignore them. He restored the temples of the non-Zoroastrian deities, but 
did not repudiate Zoroastrianism. On this basis there emerged that 
syncretism of ancient Iranian pre-Zoroastrian religious traditions and 
Zoroastrian teaching, which, in essence, was also the religion of the 
Achaemenids. It is easy to explain this syncretism. The old tribal deities 
could not serve the purpose of centralizing the state; this role could only 
be performed by Ahuramazda, who was the god of the faith that had been 
reformed by Zoroaster. Only the Magi could be used for the religious 
justification and strengthening of the royal power; hence, Ahuramazda 
became the supreme god in the royal pantheon. 

However, the struggle against the tribal deities would have been at the 
same time a struggle against the hereditary nobility. Darius could not go 
this far, since he himself was a representative of this nobility and relied on 
it. So under his rule the cults of the tribal deities were restored, although 
they were placed lower than Ahuramazda. Along with the transformation 
of Ahuramazda into the supreme god, the Magi became the court priests 
of the Achaemenids (if indeed they had not been their priests even 
earlier). 

Under Xerxes the influence and role of the Magi was strengthened even 
further. Cicero (Leg. II, 26; De re publ. Ill, 9, 14) wrote that it was Xerxes 
who, upon the advice of the Magi, burned the Greek temples, because the 
Magi thought that the entire world was a temple and that it was a sin to 
confine the gods within temple walls. 

It would be appropriate here to dwell for a while on the Daiva 
Inscription of Xerxes, which has been preserved in the three cuneiform 
languages that were usually used for Achaemenid inscriptions, and exists 
in many copies [424:150-1; i88:47off]. After noting that the "great god" 
Ahuramazda was the creator of the earth, sky and man, and listing the 
countries over which he himself ruled, Xerxes declared: 
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When I became king, there was among the countries, which are recorded above, 
(a land where there was) confusion. Then Ahuramazda brought me aid; by the 
favor of Ahuramazda I smote that land and put it down in its place. 

And among these countries there was (one) where previously the daevas were 
worshipped. Then by the favor of Ahuramazda I destroyed that temple of the 
daevas and proclaimed: "The daevas shall not be revered." Where the daevas 
were previously revered, I piously worshipped Ahuramazda and the Arta. 

And there was (also) another (matter) which had been ill-done; I made that 
(matter) good. Whatever I did, I did it all by the favor of Ahuramazda. 
Ahuramazda brought me aid until I completed what was being done. 

You who would think hereafter: "May I be happy when living, and when dead 
may I (belong) to the Arta," follow the law which has been established by 
Ahuramazda and the Arta according to the Brazmaniya (rite). The man who 
follows the law which has been established by Ahuramazda and who worships 
Ahuramazda and the Arta according to the Brazmaniya (rite) will be happy when 
living, and when dead will (belong) to the Arta. 22 

The Old Persian version of the inscription speaks of the quelling of an 
uprising in one of the countries, and of the destruction by Xerxes of one of 
the temples of the daevas, while the Akkadian version uses the plural 
with both nouns ("in the countries" and "pagan temples"). Which 
country and which temple did Xerxes have in mind? This question has 
engendered an extensive literature on the subject. Some scholars believe 
that the inscription referred to Xerxes's destruction of the Babylonian 
temple of Marduk [350; 292:38; 536:365-6; 246:8], while others make a 
case for the Athenian temples [468], or the sanctuaries of the Sakai tribe of 
the Dahae [547:232], or the temples of Bactria [150:90]. There is even a 
theory that the inscription refers to Xerxes's destruction, in 485 B.C., of 
the temple in Jerusalem [519]. An original and apparently correct interpre- 
tation of the inscription has been suggested by Abaev, who contends that 
it refers to two countries: the rebellion took place in one country, and 
Xerxes introduced a new cult in the second country [Abaev tends to think 
that Babylonia was the mutinous country - cf. 184:315 - while Burn 
assumes that the rebellious land was Egypt]. 

It seems to us that Herzfeld was correct in thinking that the inscription 
implies the sarictuaries of the tribal deities, i.e. Mithra, Anahita, Vereth- 
raghna, etc. However, it is difficult to accept his opinion that the struggle 
of Xerxes against these deities was a campaign against the Magi, sup- 
posedly who had risen up against him [ 3 68:i2 9 ff]. We cannot rule out the 
possibility that the inscription referred to some Iranian region where the 

22 As Duchesne-Guillemin points out, during the offering of sacrifices to the gods the Indian priest 
turned with his face to the north, while the Zoroastrians avoided lookmg to the north, where 
according to their notions, the country of the daevas was located^ Hence Xerxes reqmred that 
during prayers they stand with their backs to the daevas and with their faces toward the Arta, 
which personified justice [241:337]. 
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cult of Ahuramazda had still not been recognized. In this connection, 
Abaev's supposition that Xerxes strove to achieve recognition of the 
unified cult of Ahuramazda "over the entire territory of the Iranian- 
speaking provinces" is of great interest [3:116]. Probably, the reform of 
Xerxes had been directed toward the centralization of the cult of Persia 
and Media, but it was not successful, since prior to the time of Artaxerxes 
II the tribal deities were again officially recognized. It is possible that the 
temples destroyed by Xerxes were situated in Persepolis itself. In 1968 
Italian restorers stumbled upon totally unexpected objects in the south- 
western corner of the terrace of Persepolis: altars hewn from sandstone 
and crowned with two stone "horns." Various images were carved at the 
center of some of the altars, including even the signs of one of the 
alphabets from Asia Minor. (These altars have very remote analogies in 
Asia Minor.) While carrying out test excavations under the terrace, the 
restorers established that these objects, which, according to traces of tools 
and the nature of the working, could apparently be attributed to a period 
prior to Xerxes, were intentionally destroyed and thrown off the platform. 
Traces of fire were visible on some of them. There are grounds for 
contending that in former times a temple or palace had been situated on 
this plot, and that it was intentionally destroyed under Xerxes. 

The question of how the Achaemenid kings from Darius I onwards 
treated alien religions requires particular examination. Diodorus (I, 95, 
4-5) writes that Darius was deified by the Egyptian priests for his 
solicitous treatment of all that was sacred in the country. This report is 
also corroborated by Egyptian sources. For instance, one Egyptian 
inscription says: "Darius, who was born of the goddess Neith, the 
mistress of Sais . . . When he was in his mother's womb and had not yet 
appeared on earth, Neith acknowledged him as her son and extended her 
hand to him with a bow for piercing his enemies, as she had done for her 
son Ra . . ." [95:135]. 

Quite recently, a statue of Darius I was found in Susa which formerly 
stood at the entrance of the monumental gates to the east of the apadana. 
Darius is depicted on the rectangular base in the image of the Egyptian 
god Aten (a deity of the evening sun), but in Persian attire. The statue was 
supposed to have the magical purpose of guaranteeing Darius everlasting 
benevolence from the Egyptian gods. It is difficult to say with complete 
certainty whether the statue was intended from the very beginning for 
placement in Susa or whether it was delivered there later. It preserves a 
quadrilingual inscription; the cuneiform variants, the content of which is 
identical, say, in part: "This is the stone statue which King Darius ordered 
to be made in Egypt so that he who would see it in the future would know 
that a Persian ruled Egypt." It is possible that Darius ordered the statue to 
be made in Egypt especially in order that it be delivered to Susa. Diodorus 
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(1, 58) writes that Darius wished to erect his statue in a temple in the city of 
Memphis and discussed where to raise it with priests of the god Ptah; it 
cannot, therefore, be ruled out that the statue of Darius initially stood in 
one of the Heliopolis temples (since the inscription mentions the Heliopo- 
lis god Aten), but that after the suppression of the rebellion by the 
Egyptians Xerxes ordered it to be hauled away and put up in Susa. 23 It has 
also been suggested that the statue was made out of Zagros limestone 
(although a penological analysis did not support this), or from stone 
delivered from Media [for literature on the subject, see 425; 699; 588; 698; 
563; 683]. 

The Egyptian text of the inscription says: 

May the good god and sovereign of both lands (i.e. Upper and Lower Egypt) 
Darius live forever. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, the sovereign of the 
creation of matter (i.e. possessing magical force) ... the lord who has taken 
possession of the double crown (i.e. the crown of both parts of Egypt), great 
through his supremacy in the hearts of all people and imposing in face to him 
who sees him, the offspring of Aten . . . Chosen (from among others) by Aten, the 
sovereign of On (i.e. Heliopolis) in order (to become) the sovereign of all that is 
surrounded by the solar disk (i.e. of the entire earth). He (i.e. Aten) found out that 
this is his son, his protector . . . (the goddess) Neith gave him her bow, which was 
in her hand, so that (he might) cast down all his opponents ... His might is like 
unto (the might of the god of war) Mont ... the giant, the king of kings . . . [the 
son] of the god Vishtaspa, an Achaemenid^who has begun to shine as the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt on the throne of Horus of the living like unto the Sun, 
who goes before the gods eternally . . . The image (i.e. statue) was made for the 
sovereign of both lands and was created by his majesty out of a desire to erect a 
monument to him so that they might remember his person along with his father 
Aten . . . forever. He (the god of the Sun) created a payment for him (the king) 
with life, with every kind of prosperity, with every aspect of good health, and 
with every joy - as to the Sun [translation by Bogoslovsky; cf. the publication and 
translation of the inscription: 425:254ft]. 

Thus, the Achaemenids (at least until Darius I) emerge as worshippers 
of the Egyptian, Babylonian and Greek gods, and also Jewish (Yahweh) 
and other foreign gods. Sacrifices were offered in the temples of these 
gods in the name of the Persian kings, who aspired to obtain for 
themselves the benevolent attention of the local gods. 

A certain contradiction to this conclusion, however, can be found in a 
statement by Darius in the fifth column of the Behistun Inscription, to the 
effect that the Elamites and Sakai with pointed caps did not worship 
Ahuramazda and hence were found to be faithless. On the basis of this 
report and the Daiva Inscription, some scholars have expressed the 

» Qf the report by Arrian (VII, 19, 2), according to which Xerxes ordered images of the gods and 
objects consecrated to them to be hauled out of Greece and delivered to Babylon, Pasargadae and 
Susa. 
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opinion that Darius I and Xerxes aspired to achieve universal recognition 
of the cult of Ahuramazda by the peoples of the Persian empire and 
organized punitive military expeditions on the basis of religious motives. 
For instance, Smith contends that the temple of Eanna in Babylonia fell 
into decay owing to the Zoroastrian convictions of the early Achae- 
menids [UVB, Vol. 1, p. 49]. Woolley wrote that "under the later Persian 
kings Zoroastrianism displaced the old Babylonian religion" [732:xi and 
90]. Burn's view is that, "in accordance with Xerxes's religious intoler- 
ance," the Persians destroyed the temples of vanquished peoples, which 
led to uprisings against the Achaemenids [184:317]. Zaehner is in agree- 
ment with such a conclusion contending that "Xerxes persecuted the 
daevas throughout the entire empire" [736:154]. According to Mayrhofer, 
Xerxes did not see the necessity of treating foreign religions tolerantly 
[489:163; see also 3:116-17; 396:294]. 

These theories notwithstanding, the Fortification documents show 
how far the Achaemenids (at any rate, as early as at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C.) were from the thought of binding conquered peoples to 
their religion or infringing upon their religious feelings. They show that in 
Persepolis and other cities of Persia and Elam, produce was supplied from 
the royal storehouses for the performance of the cult not only of Ahura- 
mazda and other Iranian gods, but also of the Elamite gods Humban and 
Shimut and the Akkadian god Adad. Moreover, although Ahuramazda is 
always mentioned in first place in the lists of the gods, one-third as much 
wine was supplied for his cult as was intended for the Elamite god 
Humban. In general, the gods of the Iranian pantheon appear less 
frequently in the texts than the Elamite gods, and, judging by the 
dimensions of the libations and of the sacrifices offered they by no means 
occupy a privileged position. As Hallock has noted, the economic admin- 
istration treated all the gods equally [PF, p. 5]. 

The parallel existence of various tribal cults (Iranian, Elamite and 
Akkadian) in Persia and Elam can be explained by the fact that the Iranian 
populace worshipped Ahuramazda and other Iranian gods, and the 
Elamites remained faithful to their ancient religion, while the Babylon- 
ians, who were employed in southwestern Iran as workers on the royal 
estate and as civil servants of the state apparatus, prayed to their own god 
Adad. 24 It might also be possible to add to this that the Achaemenids 
treated the religions of vanquished peoples tolerantly in order not to 
create additional difficulties on the road to world supremacy. 

Such a conclusion, although in itself correct, perhaps somewhat over- 
simplifies the real state of affairs. To begin with, it can be seen from the 

24 It cannot be ruled out, however, that Adad was included in the Elamite pantheon as early as the 
second millennium and was later accepted by the Elamites as their own god (Diakonoff, personal 
communication). 
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Persepolis texts that not only the Elamites, but also priests with Iranian 
names (e.g. Mardonius and Gobryas), offered sacrifices and made liba- 
tions to the Elamite gods Humban and Shimut and to the Akkadian god 
Adad. Consequently, at least part of the Persian population living in the 
age-old Elamite territory of southwestern Iran worshipped the gods of 
Elam on an equal footing with their own gods. 

It would be appropriate here to recall the statement by Herodotus (VIII, 
133-5) to me effect that Mardonius, who led the Persian army which was 
left in Greece for the conquest of this country, sent his representative to 
various Greek temples with the mission of questioning the local oracles 
about the outcome of the forthcoming war with the enemy. Before the 
decisive battle of Plataea, in which he was fated to perish, Mardonius, 
according to Herodotus (IX, 37-8), brought sacrifices to the Greek gods - 
"according to Greek customs" - for a good omen, with the help of a local 
priest hired for a large fee. Why did Mardonius not restrict himself to the 
prophecies of the Iranian Magi who were with him and why did he begin 
to question the Greek oracles? Why did he offer sacrifices to the gods of 
the Greeks, who were hostile to the Persians? 

It is well known that during Xerxes's campaign against Greece he 
destroyed the temples of those Greek states which had resisted him. 
However, historians have paid little attention to Herodotus's astonishing 
statement (VIII, 54) that, after capturing Athens and destroying the 
temples of this city, Xerxes nevertheless gathered the Athenian exiles 
who had taken part in his campaign and ordered them to offer sacrifices 
on the Acropolis to the Greek gods according to the local custom. There 
are also other bits of evidence to the effect that the Persians who were in 
Greece worshipped the Greek gods. The Persian general Datis, while on 
Lesbos, worshipped the Greek gods Apollo and Artemis and offered 
sacrifices to their altars "upon orders from the king" (Herod. VI, 97). 
Likewise, Greek military leaders who were in Egypt often made appeals 
in the sanctuary of Amon requesting good omens, and worshipped this 
god (Plut, Cimon. 18; Plut, Lys. 20). 

It is obvious that all these facts share a common bond and cannot be 
explained by random causes. It is also possible to add many other bits of 
evidence to those already cited. Xerxes offered sacrifices to Trojan Athena 
in Asia Minor (Herod. VII, 43); Cyrus the Younger kept a Greek seer in his 
service (Xen., Anab. V, 6, 16-18 et al.). According to a statement by Strabo 
(XI, 13, 9), it was accepted practice among the Persians to worship the 
gods of peoples who were subject to them: in particular, they revered the 
foreign gods on the Balkan Peninsula (Diod. VIII, 2). When preparing to 
set forth into battle against the troops of Alexander the Great, Darius III 
prayed not only to the gods of his own family, but also to the gods of the 
entire kingdom (Plut., Alex. 30). The high priest of the temple of Artemis in 
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Ephesus bore the Iranian title megabyxos ("at the service of god"), derived 
from the proper name Megabyzos (Diog. Laert. II, 51, 52; Xen., Anab. V, 3, 
6; see also 142:109; 5883:318]. As we see from inscriptions discovered in 
ancient Lydia, the annual festival of the Iranian goddess Anahita was 
observed there [3453:27]. A statue of the Persian Ariobarzanes, who wss 
the satrap of Phrygia, stood in front of the temple of Athene in the Greek 
province of the Troad in Asia Minor (Diod. XVII, 17, 6). In addition, the 
authors of classical antiquity have recounted the following curious story. 
When Tyre was besieged by Alexander the Great, one of the inhabitants of 
the city saw in a dream that Apollo (the Greek name of the local god) was 
preparing to abandon the city. The residents, frightened by such a 
prospect, secured the statue of this god to its pedestal with a golden 
chain. Later, after capturing Tyre, Alexander ordered Apollo to be 
unchained and named "the friend of Alexander" (Curt. IV, 3, 21-2; Diod. 
XVII, 41, 7-8 and 46, 6). Before the battle of Arbela, Alexander made use of 
the services of Egyptian seers (Curt. IV, 10, 4), and after his return to Susa 
from India, the Greek priests and Iranian Magi jointly performed libations 
to the gods (Arrian., Anab. VII, 11, 8). Finally, when Alexander was dying, 
he ordered his body to be carried to the temple of Amon (Curt. X, 5, 4). 25 
While in Greece, Mardonius and Xerxes thought that the heavenly 
lords of this country were the Greek ones, not the Iranian gods, who had 
little ability to help the Persians on foreign soil. Similarly, Greeks, who for 
various reasons happened to be in Egypt, considered Amon to be the 
omnipotent god in this country. For this reason the Persians, who lived 
side by side with the Elamites in the ancient homeland of the latter, 
worshipped not only their traditional gods, but also the gods of this 
country where they settled. In other words, the worship by the Achae- 
menid kings of the deities of conquered peoples was not just an act of 
political insight, as has usually been the accepted interpretation [5yj:6jii; 
678:lxx; cf. 293:36: Cyrus was guided in his tolerance by a consciousness of 
the fact that the conservative policy of encouraging the ancient temples 
promoted the consolidation of his power]. Although the Achaemenids 
considered their own Ahuramazda to be the most powerful god, they also 
believed in the gods of the vanquished peoples, worshipped them, and 
sought support from them. 26 Consequently, it is impossible to agree with 

25 Q- I5472ff/ where Bickerman cites many instances in which the Egyptian, Babylonian and 
Assyrian kings showed signs of attention to the gods of those peoples whom they had conquered. 

26 This observation was made by Bickerman [W.72H]. The report of the compilers of the Bible to the 
effect that Cyrus worshipped Yahweh was interpreted by Hieronymus - and, following him, by 
some historians of our time - as an indication of the fact that this Persian king had chosen Yahweh 
as his only god. But, as Bickerman notes, here indeed it can only be a question of the fact that Cyrus 
had included the Jewish god in the endless list of his divine patrons, who were ranked according to 
their might with Ahuramazda heading this list; neither Yahweh nor Marduk stood in first place. As 
Bickerman has observed, the Persian administration named the gods of the conquered peoples in 
accordance with the traditional titles of these gods (for instance, Marduk as "king of the gods," Sin 
as 'lord of the heavens and earth" and Neith as "mistress of Sais," etc.). 
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the scholars who contend that the Greek or other foreign temples were 
odious to the Persians [e.g. 7193:35]. It is likewise difficult to accept the 
opinion of those scholars who believe that the tolerance of the Achae- 
menids toward foreign religions can be explained by the "internal 
greatness" of the Zoroastrian faith [43o:87ff; cf. 377:154]. 

At first glance, the Persian worship of alien gods might seem 
strange. However, the ancient religions (including even Judaism prior 
to Ezra and Nehemiah) were not dogmatic and intolerant with respect 
to the beliefs of other peoples. The reasons for religious tolerance in 
the ancient Near East were not political or moral; they had to do with 
the complete absence of the concept of false faith or of any forms of 
heresy, and the total absence of racial hatred or any feeling of the 
superiority of one people over another. Thus it was that individuals, 
who for whatever reasons happened to be on foreign soil, retained 
fidelity to their own gods, but also worshipped the gods of that 
country to which they had gone. For that same reason the Persian civil 
servant Ariyarshan, who lived in Egypt 3t the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the fifth centuries B.C., worshipped the Egyptian gods 
(see above, p. 314). Another Persian, who lived in the region beyond 
the Jordan river, had a seal with an Aramaic inscription: "Gadata, 
blessed by Milcom" (i.e. the god of the Ammonites). In like manner, 
the Jews who were carried off into Babylonia by Nebuchadnezzar II, 
though retaining their faith in Yahweh, thought that the latter could 
help them only when he brought them back to Judah, and while still in 
captivity felt it was necessary also to enlist the support of the local 
gods. When David (the future king of ancient Israel and Judah) was 
expelled from his own country, his enemies, mocking him, said: "Go 
serve the foreign gods," since, while in exile, he had to worship the 
gods of the country to which he had gone (Bickerman has directed our 
attention to these facts). In the light of everything that has been said it 
is also easy to understand the deep respect with which Herodotus 
treated alien religions. It is likewise possible to explain the fact that one 
Aramaic inscription from Achaemenid times, which was found in Asia 
Minor, speaks of a marriage between the Babylonian god Bel and the 
Iranian goddess Dayna-Mazdayasnish ("Mazdayasnian faith"), only by 
the absence of dogmatic intolerance in ancient religions. Bel appealed 
to his spouse with the words: "You are my sister; you are very wise 
and more beautiful than the (other) goddesses" [see the full text: 470, 
1:69; 59i:28ff;i4]. 

It is true that when a rebellion broke out in Babylonia Xerxes destroyed 
the chief temple of the country, Esagila, and ordered the statue of the god 
Marduk to be taken away. Xerxes likewise destroyed several Greek 
temples when the Persian army, which had invaded the country, clashed 
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with the Greeks. 27 However, these activities apparently do not provide 
sufficient grounds for asserting that Xerxes displayed religious intoler- 
ance. In any case, he worshipped the same gods whose sanctuaries he 
was destroying. It would seem to us that his destruction of the temples, 
carried out only as a last resort, was in pursuit of the same goal to which 
the policies of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius I - who had also sought 
support, in particular, among foreign gods - had been directed. In other 
words, by destroying the temples and removing the statues of their gods, 
Xerxes strove to deprive a hostile population of the help of their local 
gods. In a number of cases his action turned out to be exceptionally 
effective: for instance, Babylonia, which had twice rebelled under Darius 
I and had again turned to arms at the beginning of Xerxes's reign, never 
again rose up or struggled for political independence after the destruc- 
tion of Esagila and the disappearance of the statue of Marduk. This was 
now simply impossible, since one could become a Babylonian king only 
after having taken authority out of the hands of Marduk, and Marduk 
was no longer in Babylon. As regards the other temples of Babylonia, 
they were not subjected to persecution under Xerxes. 

K THE TEMPLE POLICIES OF THE ACHAEMENIDS 

The temples in Babylonia, Egypt and the other most developed countries 
of the Persian empire were the major landowners and slave-holders and 
were engaged in money-lending operations, trade, etc. 

The following figures give an idea of the dimensions of temple build- 
ings in the Achaemenid period. The temple of Eanna ("house of the 
heavens") in Uruk occupied an area of 300X200 m; the sanctuary itself 
measured 90x90 m, with 150 service and warehouse facilities adjoining it 
[463:87]. The temple of Esagila in Babylon occupied an area of 80x80 m, 
and the sanctuary at Didyma near Miletus occupied 106x48 m, while the 
sanctuary of Artemis in Ephesus occupied 103x48 m [91:284]. 

The temples owned huge flocks of small livestock and cattle, as well as 
a large number of poultry (ducks, chickens and geese), which were 
necessary for the offering of sacrifices. According to one document, more 
than 5,000 kg of wool came into the Eanna temple during the course of 
one year alone [YBT, Vol. 7, 27]. There were three "overseers over the 
livestock" in Eanna, at whose disposal were nearly 150 "chief 
herdsmen." Each of these "chief herdsmen," in turn, had many shep- 
herds subordinate to them. In all, there were nearly 500 head of cattle 
and 2,000 head of small livestock under the care of each "chief 
herdsman," so that the total number of cattle belonging to Eanna 

27 A widespread view that Xerxes destroyed nearly all the temples of Greece does not conform to 
reality. Cf. Aesch. , Pers. 796-7; Herod. VI, 19, 25, etal.; Strabo XV, 3, 6; Diod. 1, 95, 4; V, 63, 1; X, 14, 
3; XI, 14, 5; Cic, Leg. II, 26. 
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amounted to 5,000 to 7,000 head, while there were 100,000 or 150,000 head 
of small livestock. 

The temples exchanged the surpluses of their production for those 
objects which they themselves did not have or did not produce (ceramic 
articles, construction timber, etc.), and also laid up reserve supplies of 
foodstuffs in case of famine. 

The entire temple property was considered the collective property of 
the citizens of the temple neighborhood in question. The temples pro- 
vided for the fulfillment of a substantial portion of their own economic 
and cultic requirements, with the help of the prebend - i.e., the distri- 
bution of a portion of the temple income among citizens in keeping with 
the type and amount of the work performed by them for the temple. For 
the performance of certain duties the holders of a prebend obtained the 
right to use temple property (e.g. land) or were even issued income in 
kind (grain, dates, meat, etc.). For instance, some of the shepherds, 
fishermen, bakers, brewers of beer, etc. worked under the stipulation that 
they would receive a share of the temple income. It was possible to sell, 
transfer by inheritance, and rent the right to a prebend to other citizens, 
with the stipulation that the new holder or lessee be prompt and 
conscientious in performing the work. 

The structure of the temple administration in Persian Babylonia was as 
follows. The highest board of the temple consisted of the civilian governor 
of the city in question, the chief of the temple's governing administrative 
council, his deputy, the royal commissioner, scribes, and the royal official 
in charge of the cash-box, who was a state fiscal agent. From the reign of 
Cambyses onwards, mention is also frequently made of "scribes of the 
king," who controlled accounting affairs in the temple. The functions of 
all these officials were of an economic and administrative nature, while 
the priests engaged in cultic activity [cf. 6oo:24ff; 596]. The majority of the 
day-to-day temple affairs were settled by three individuals: the chief of 
the temple's governing administrative council, his deputy, and the royal 
commissioner; but the most important questions were resolved by an 
assembly of the citizens of the temple district in question, who enjoyed 
full rights. Judging by lists of temple officials in Babylonia, they were all 
Babylonians (in contrast to other service departments, where many 
Iranians and other foreigners worked). Temple officials could be selected 
or appointed only from among individuals who were members of the 
popular assembly. 

A major source of temple income was provided by the various assess- 
ments, of which the most significant was the tithe. Judging by documents 
from Babylonia, the tithe was paid in the majority of cases in barley and 
dates, but not infrequently also in silver, emmer, sesame, wool, clothing, 
small livestock, cattle, poultry, fish, etc. The tithe corresponded approxi- 
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mately to a tenth part of the incomes of tax-payers. It was necessary to 
pay it from the land which was the property of individual persons, and 
also from incomes which tenants had received from temple or other lands 
which they had rented. It was apparently paid by all the inhabitants of 
the country, with each person paying it from his own income to that 
temple near which he had land or other sources of income. The tithe was 
paid by farmers, shepherds, gardeners, bakers, and also by various civil 
servants, including the high temple officials. Craftsmen were also obliged 
to pay a tithe from the production of their articles. The remaining indi- 
viduals paid it from orchards and fields, from the increase of livestock, 
from sheep's wool, etc. Fishermen handed over a tenth share of the fish 
that they had caught to the temple [27]. This temple tithe system existed 
in other countries of the Achaemenid empire as well, at least in Asia 
Minor, Judah [Joseph., Ant. Jud. XI, 5-8] and Egypt (according to the 
evidence from a contract from Thebes concluded in 510 B.C., upon the 
sale of land a buyer also paid a tithe to the local temple in addition to the 
price for the field) [173:170]. We cannot agree with Olmstead's opinion 
that, after the capture of Babylonia by the Persians, it was necessary to 
pay the tithe to the state, not to the temple [547:75]. The documents 
indicate that the tithe was paid to the gods Shamash, Enlil, Marduk, Sin, 
and others. 

During the Achaemenid period significant changes in the policy 
regarding the temples took place, in Babylonia at least. If the Chaldean 
kings and members of their families had paid annual tithes to the temples 
in gold, silver, livestock, etc., then the Achaemenids, although they also 
retained this tithe as a mandatory tax from subjects, did not have to pay it 
themselves. Further, the kings of the Chaldean dynasty rarely interfered 
in temple affairs, and the contribution of the temples to state income was 
not substantial; on the contrary, the temples themselves obtained land 
holdings, slaves, etc. as gifts from the kings. But by the time of the last 
Chaldean king Nabonidus, whose activities were linked with major 
religious reforms, a special "cash-box of the king" had been created in the 
temples, to which a certain portion of temple income was allotted. 

After the capture of Babylonia by the Persians, Cyrus did not change 
the reforms of Nabonidus, which were directed towards restricting temple 
property. On the contrary, the temples of Babylonia under the Achae- 
menids were obliged to pay to the state substantial assessments in kind, 
such as small livestock, cattle, barley, sesame, dates, wine, beer, oil, 
spices, wool, etc.; they also had to supply foodstuffs to state civil servants 
(the provincial chiefs, scribes, etc.), and to deliver fodder to the livestock 
that belonged to the king. In addition, the temples performed state 
corvee work, sending their slaves (farmers, shepherds, gardeners, car- 
penters, etc.) for work in the palace household in Babylon and other 
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cities. In particular, the temple slaves tended the royal livestock, feeding 
and shearing it, and also molded bricks for the palace. 

In order to provide for the fulfillment of the obligations of the temples to 
the state, royal commissioners and fiscal agents into the temple admin- 
istration were introduced to check up on the prompt and precise payment 
of state assessments and the performance of duties. Supervision over 
temple property was likewise put into the hands of royal civil servants, 
and they often arranged inspections of this property. Furthermore, the 
royal servants regularly controlled the work of temple slaves who had 
been sent for the performance of state corvee obligations [cf. 602; 28]. Let 
us examine some related texts. 

Five chief herdsmen of cattle which were 

the property (of the goddesses) Ishtar of Uruk and Nanna swore (by the gods) Bel 
and Nabu and by Cyrus, the king of Babylon and the king of the countries, to the 
administrator of Eanna ... to the royal commissioner and overseer over the 
property of Eanna ... to the scribe-interpreter, and to the messengers of Gubaru, 
the governor of Babylonia and Across the River, who were sent for inspection of 
the small livestock and cattle (of the goddess) Belet of Uruk: Indeed, we shall not 
conceal any of the cattle which are at our disposal. If a witness or informer shows 
that (they had concealed) them, then they would suffer the punishment of the 
king [Pohl 1, 61 - Uruk, the year 531]. 

Until the fifteenth day of the month of Arahsamnu of the second year of 
Cambyses, the king of Babylon and the king of the countries, Zeriya . . . and 
Arad-Bel, the chief herdsman of the small livestock belonging to the goddess 
Belet of Uruk, must (each) lead 100 kid lambs and goats, in all 200 head of small 
livestock, in respect to which written orders from Pharnaces had arrived, and 
must deliver them for the royal table in the palace which is in the city of Amanu. 

If by the 28th day of the month of Arahsamnu this livestock specifically, the 200 
(head) of livestock, are not brought and are not delivered to the palace which is in 
the city of Amanu, then they will suffer the punishment of the king [Pohl 1, 67]. 

The [80] large sheep are the property of the goddesses Ishtar of Uruk and 
Nanna, and the royal commissioner, overseer over the property of Eanna, 
according to written instructions from Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia and 
Across the River, led (the sheep) out of the sheepfolds of the goddess Ishtar of 
Uruk and he entrusted (them) to Zeriya for the needs of the king ... He (Zeriya) 
must lead (these sheep) on the seventeenth day of the month of Arahsamnu in 
the second year of Cambyses, king of Babylonia and king of the countries, into 
the city of Amanu (and) hand them over for the needs of the king. 

If Zeriya does not by the appointed deadline drive home these 80 (head) of 
sheep into the house of royal necessities, then he will be punished by Gubaru, the 
governor [of Babylonia] and Across the River [GC, Vol. 2, 120]. 

In a letter to the administrator of Eanna and to the royal commissioner 
in this temple, an official who was directing work on the manufacture of 
bricks for the palace reports the following. The work was burdensome, 
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and the people were being inspected two or three times a day. Very little 
food and water, worth a total of 3 shekels of silver, remained among them. 
Accordingly it was necessary to send money promptly for bread and 
water, for otherwise the people would abandon work and flee. In one 
crew of workers which had numbered 50 men, there remained a total of 30 
on the job. It was necessary to return the fugitive workers [YBT, Vol. 3, 
133]. In another letter the sender complains to the administration of the 
temple of Eanna that a palace civil servant was beating him daily, since 
500 men had not completed their work. The author of the letter asks that 
additional new workmen be sent, for he fears that otherwise he will be 
beaten to death [YBT, Vol. 3, 141]. According to the evidence from one 
document, slaves belonging to the temple of Eanna were sent from Uruk 
to Babylon for the performance of state corvee obligations. When they 
were led back to Uruk after the completion of the work, the temple 
officials asked one of their supervisors what instructions the governor of 
Babylonia had given with respect to the further use of them [YBT, Vol. 7, 
70]. One very interesting letter reports that persons appointed by the 
temple for the delivery of foodstuffs to the palace had slaughtered and 
eaten a fattened sheep destined for the royal table, and, in its place, had 
handed over an emaciated sheep to the steward of the king [BIN, Vol. 1, 
25]. 

Schwenzner hypothesized that after the capture of Babylonia, Cyrus, 
striving to draw over broad masses of the populace to his side, had 
ordered that the rations to temple workmen be doubled [635, cols. 80-5]. 
The ration norms of the temple slaves were in fact approved by the king, 
since one letter says: "You, in front of Cambyses, did change the tablet (of 
the kings) Nebuchadnezzar, Neriglissar and Nabonidus with respect to 
the foodstuffs for the temple slaves" [YBT, Vol. 3, 106; cf. also YBT, 
Vol. 3, 45); but judging by the content of the letter which makes the 
complaints about hunger were concerned, these norms were decreased, 
not raised. 

The facts cited above are in full accordance with the Achaemenid 
temple policy, which did not offend the religious feelings of vanquished 
peoples, but strove to reduce the incomes of the temples. In this respect, 
Cambyses's decree on the financial administration of the sanctuaries of 
Egypt is especially characteristic. As we can see from the text, he cut in 
half or completely discontinued the issue of numerous donations to the 
temples in silver, poultry, grain, construction timber, firewood, etc., 
which they had obtained from the state during the rule of the pharaohs of 
the 26th dynasty - especially Apries and Amasis, who were forced to rely 
on the priests for the consolidation of their power. Under Cambyses only 
three temples (the temple of the god Ptah in Memphis, the capital of 
Egypt, and the sanctuary in Hermopolis; the name of the third temple 
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does not lend itself to a positive reading) retained their exclusive posi- 
tion. The distribution of livestock to the remaining temples was cut in 
half, while that of poultry was totally abolished. The decree says: "Let 
the priests themselves raise poultry in order to offer sacrifices to the 
gods." As far as firewood and construction timber were concerned, the 
temples were assigned places in the swamps of the Delta and in Upper 
Egypt so that they themselves might procure firewood. The total sum of 
donations to the Egyptian temples prior to the decree of Cambyses 
amounted to 376,400 debens in monetary calculations (1 deben=<)o.<)6 g) 
and surpassed the monetary taxes which Egypt had paid in conformity 
with the reform of Darius [DC pp. 32-3; cf. 575:170, note 6; 509:310; 
174:312-13]. 

It is possible that later on Cambyses made new exceptions and restored 
the privileges of some more temples. For instance, his decree does not 
mention the temple of the goddess Neith in Sais, but an inscription of the 
Egyptian dignitary Ujahorresne says that Cambyses returned its incomes 
to this sanctuary, "as was formerly (done)" [575:171, note 1; cf. Kraeling, 
p. 28; 174:313]. Apparently, under Darius I the harsh reforms of Cam- 
byses were somewhat toned down, and the major temples succeeded in 
achieving a reinstatement of their privileges, as a consequence of which 
Darius gained the favor of the Egyptian priests. Judging by Herodotus 
(II, 37), even after the reforms, which had touched the economic interests 
of the temples, the Egyptian priests received bread, beef, goose and wine 
daily from their sanctuaries. 

Egyptian sources provide scant evidence concerning the payment of 
state assessments by the temples. According to the evidence from the 
Rylands IX papyrus, "evil times" came in the Saite period, and the 
temples were assessed with taxes [294:203]. Evidently the Achaemenids 
had retained or even increased the assessments to be paid by the Egypt- 
ian temples to the state [cf., however, 173:134-5, where Bresciani 
assumes that the property of the temples and the priests was not subject 
to taxes]. But after the rule of Tachos (i.e. around 360 B.C.), the privileges 
of the temples were again reinstated. 

An interesting decree of Darius I contains an order not to collect taxes 
from the farmers belonging to the temple of the god Apollo in Magnesia 
(Asia Minor), and not to enlist them for tilling royal land because the 
oracle of Apollo had predicted victory for the Persians (evidently, during 
the war with Lydia). Apparently, in response to the complaints of the 
priests of this temple, Darius wrote c. 494 b.c. to Gadatas, the manager 
of his estates in Asia Minor: "Because you neglect my instructions con- 
cerning the gods, you will feel the wrath of my soul, unless you change 
your actions; you have collected tribute from the sacred gardeners of 
Apollo and have ordered them to till unhallowed land, not knowing of 
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my feelings toward this god, who has spoken all the truth to the Persians 
. . ." [SIG, Vol. 1, No. 22; later editions: 474; 161b]. 

In all probability, Esagila in Babylon was also counted among the ranks 
of privileged temples, until it was destroyed upon orders from Xerxes 
after the Babylonians had risen up in rebellion against Persian rule. 

As early as the time of Cyrus, the king made arrangements to finance 
the restoration of the Jerusalem temple from tax receipts of the Syrian 
satrapy (Ezra 6:8). Later, Artaxerxes I ordered the keeper of the royal 
forests in Syria to release building timber for the requirements of this 
temple, and in addition ordered up to 100 talents of silver, grain, wine, oil 
and salt to be issued from the treasury house in the area Across the River 
for the needs of this sanctuary (Ezra 7:15-22). He also issued a decree that 
freed the priests and servants of the Jerusalem temple from taxes and 
customs (Ezra 7:24). Thus we can assume with certainty that the temples 
in the Achaemenid empire, as a rule, had to pay taxes and perform state 
corvee obligations, but that some of the most important temples occupied 
a privileged position and were exempted from royal assessments and 
duties. 

Apparently, there existed in the central royal chancellory in Susa a 
special department for supervision over the temples. For instance, after 
having granted the Jerusalem temple a number of privileges and financial 
support, the Persian kings took all the necessary measures to see that this 
sanctuary was under the effective control of the Persian administration. In 
particular, the priests "prayed for the life of the king and his sons" (Ezra 
6:10). In Jerusalem, as in the other temples, sacrifices were offered in the 
name of the Persian king [i5472ff]. According to Flavius Josephus (Ant. 
Jud. XV, 11, 1), even the weight measures at the Jerusalem temple were 
approved by the Persian kings. The latter likewise established the daily 
rations for personnel of this temple (Nehemiah 11:23). 

It can be seen from the demotic correspondence of the Egyptian 
governor Pherendates with the priests of the temple of Khnum in 
Elephantine that the Persian administration in the person of the satrap 
exercised supreme supervision over the appointment of individuals to 
priestly posts. The administration of the temple appealed to Pherendates 
with the request to approve a list of priests, but he rejected the majority of 
the candidacies that were offered [Spiegelberg; cf. 174: 316]. The inscrip- 
tion of the high official Ujahorresne presents the elevation of the latter to 
the priestly rank and the bestowing of land upon him as the result of a 
royal decree [575:166, note i]. During Saite times, priests were appointed 
to the position of temple estate manager by the pharaoh, and under the 
Achaemenids such a position continued to be retained in theory, 
although these appointments were now usually made by the satrap. 



CONCLUSION 



The Achaemenid state was the first world empire in history to proclaim a 
completely tolerant and benevolent treatment of the cultural traditions of 
dozens of peoples and tribes. For a substantial period of time it could 
assure relative peace over a vast territory, beginning with Egypt and 
ending with northwest India; it was also able to create favorable con- 
ditions for the vigorous growth of international trade and the develop- 
ment of cultural contacts among peoples of various countries. 

The socioeconomic and political institutions and cultural traditions that 
had taken shape during the Achaemenid period played a major role in 
world history and were retained over the course of many centuries to 
serve the states of Alexander the Great, the Seleucids, the Ptolemies, the 
Parthians, the Sasanids and others. Babylonian law, which reached the 
zenith of its development under the Achaemenids, continued to exist 
under the Seleucids and Parthian rulers and exerted a definite influence 
on the formation of Roman law. The successes of Babylonian astronomy, 
Egyptian medicine and Greek philosophy, which initially emerged and 
developed in Asia Minor, a region subject to the Persians, can truly be 
considered the most important achievements of the ancient civilizations. 
The works of art created by Iranian masters more than 2,000 years ago 
even now strike us with the originality of their subjects and the perfection 
of their forms. All these accomplishments clearly explain the tremendous 
cultural and historical interest in the Achaemenid empire which is still 
observable throughout the world. 
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In the ancient history of Iran the Achaemenid period is thoroughly 
documented by the most varied written sources, including royal inscrip- 
tions, historical chronicles, law-giving decrees, orders of kings and 
satraps, letters of complaint to local officials, letters of private individuals, 
official correspondence of highly-placed Persian officials, instructions on 
methods of managing estates, collection of taxes and treatment of slaves, 
receipts for payment of taxes, documents on completion of military 
service, records of trials, marriage contracts, rental agreements, 
promissory notes, religious and scientific treatises, narrative literature, 
and so forth. These texts, composed in various languages, allow us to 
study the historical events, economic and social history, culture, everyday 
life and customs of the peoples of Persia. Every year a significant number 
of new discoveries becomes available to scholars, making the study of the 
ancient history of Iran one of the most dynamic fields of historical 
research. Let us attempt to characterize the basic groups of sources. 



ACHAEMENID INSCRIPTIONS 

Almost all Achaemenid cuneiform inscriptions are composed in Old 
Persian, Elamite and Akkadian. Besides providing us with valuable 
historical evidence, they allow us to compare the social lexicon in various 
languages. So far about 200 inscriptions have been published [346; 424; 
493a]; they have been discovered by the most important trade routes, on 
royal tombs, walls and columns of palaces, or carved on metal vessels, 
weapons, stone vases and seals. Some inscriptions have been found in the 
foundations of palaces, where they were placed by the builders them- 
selves as foundation records. The majority of Old Persian inscriptions are 
found in the territories of Persia, Elam and Media, the most important 
being the cliff inscription of Behistun, which relates the events of the end 
of Cambyses's rule and the first years of the rule of Darius L It is located 
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45 Relief and inscription of Darius at Behistun. 



30 km east of the city of Kermanshah, on the ancient caravan route 
connecting Babylon and Ecbatana which continues to the Bactrian-Indian 
border. The inscription is carved in an artificial depression on a cliff at a 
height of about 105 m. 

The overall height of the inscription is 7.8 m', and the width 22 m. At 
the center are five columns of the Old Persian version, the first four of 
which occupy an area of less than 2 m in width and about 4 m in height. In 
all there are 515 lines in the Old Persian texts. A relief scene (with an 
average height of 3 m and width of 5.48 m), depicting the triumph of 
Darius over the "false" kings, is located above the Persian text. 

To the right of the relief are four severely damaged columns of the 
original Elamite version of the inscription. This text was partially effaced 
by the carvers of the inscription themselves, in order to widen the relief. 
Each of these columns has a height of 2.1 m and a width of about 1.5 m. 
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This Elamite text consists of 323 lines. To the left of the Persian version are 
three columns of a later text, which is an exact copy of the original Elamite 
version and which corresponds to the first four columns of the Persian 
text. The total of the Elamite lines in both versions is 650 [189]. To the left 
of the relief is an Akkadian version, located on both sides of the 
overhanging cliff in one column with a width of 3.23-4.35 m and a height 
of 3.16-3.37 m; it contains 141 long lines. In addition, there are also eleven 
small inscriptions, which are usually placed close to the human figures 
which they identify. [For a detailed description of the relief and the 
history of the construction of the monument, as well as a full bibliography 
up to 1963, see 26:y{{. The expedition of the German Archaeological 
Institute of Teheran in the winter of 1964 investigated in detail and 
photographed the reliefs from a scaffold constructed directly below the 
inscription. For the results of their investigation, see 479 and 685]. 

Other important inscriptions of Darius I are located in Naqshi-i Rustam, 
several kilometers north of Persepolis. At the entrance to the tombs of 
Achaemenid kings, carved into the cliff, are two cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius I in Old Persian, Elamite and Akkadian; one (a) contains a royal 
genealogy and a list of countries subject to the Persians, and the other (b) 
sets forth the ethical and legal principles which Darius followed. A relief 
with a depiction of Darius I is located in the same place. An inscription of 
Xerxes has also been preserved, repeating almost word for word the 
Naqshi-i Rustam (b) inscription of Darius in all three versions [38i:45ff]. 

Of the remaining trilingual inscriptions of the Achaemenids discovered 
on the territory of Iran, the inscriptions of Darius I and Xerxes from 
Persepolis and Susa are of great importance. Only the most important will 
be noted here. In Persepolis, gold and silver foundation plates with 
inscriptions of Darius have been excavated. The inscriptions of Darius 
concerning the construction of a palace at Susa has been found in many 
(mostly broken) copies, some of them written on marble, and the others 
on clay tablets and bricks. Some copies were displayed in various parts of 
the royal palace, while others were placed in its foundation. In 1970 
French archaeologists discovered a new, beautifully preserved inscription 
of Darius I concerning the construction of another palace at Susa [694] . An 
even more interesting find was made by French archaeologists at the end 
of 1972, when they found in Susa a statue of Darius I which was almost 
3 m high (the head was not preserved), with Old Persian, Elamite and 
Akkadian texts, and an especially detailed Egyptian hieroglyphic one 
[425; 699; on various epigraphic finds in Susa, see also 696; 697; 645]. 

Copies of an inscription of Xerxes on stone, relating his struggle with 
the proscribed cults of certain gods (the Daiva inscription) were found in 
Persepolis and Pasargadae. A small number of inscriptions of the late 
Achaemenids has also been preserved, but only a few of them are of real 
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historical value. Also, more than ten gold and silver vessels with Old 
Persian cuneiform or the usual trilingual inscriptions have been dis- 
covered [538:126]. 

A series of Achaemenid inscriptions has been found in Media and other 
countries. A gold and a silver plate with cuneiform trilingual inscriptions, 
which was placed in the foundation of the palaces of Darius I in Ecbatana, 
was found near Hamadan, and a stone block with part of the Akkadian 
version of the Behistun inscription was excavated in Babylon in the ruins 
of the royal palace. From Babylon we also know of several short inscrip- 
tions with names of Persian kings, and an alabaster vase with a cuneiform 
trilingual inscription was found in Uruk [UVB, Vol. 16, p. 60- published 
by van Dijk]. 

Of the significant Achaemenid inscriptions found in Egypt, we should 
mention the three stelae of Darius I concerning the construction of a Suez 
canal (from the Red Sea to the Nile), which were composed in Old 
Persian, Elamite, Akkadian and Egyptian. From Egypt we also know of a 
number of short Achaemenid inscriptions: a glazed earthenware plate 
from Saqqara; an alabaster vase, and so on [608; 512]. These inscriptions 
contain the names and titles of Darius I and Xerxes. Some of them were 
composed only in Old Persian, while others are the usual trilingual 
inscriptions, and sometimes they are also accompanied by Egyptian 
hieroglyphic texts. An alabaster vase with a quadrilingual inscription 
belonging to the time of Artaxerxes I was found in the Egyptian city of 
Hieropolis [321]. More than 60 stone vases with the names and titles of 
Achaemenids have also been published. On vases dated to the time of 
Darius I (preserved in fragmentary form) there are only Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic texts, while the vases of Xerxes and Artaxerxes I contain cunei- 
form trilingual inscriptions as well. Most of these vases come from Susa, 
but they were made in Egypt and then brought to Iran [575 :l8 9-9°l- ° ne 
such vase with the quadrilingual inscription of Artaxerxes I was found in 
1971 in Orsk, near Orenburg [81]. Several texts composed in Persian 
cuneiform and containing the names of Persian nobles (for example, a 
vase with the name of Ariyarshan, the son of Arshama) were also 
discovered in Egyptian territory [512:96-7; cf. 487:86-7]. 

In 1952-5, during the excavations of Turkish archaeologists in 
Daskyleion, the capital of the Persian satrapy of Hellespontine Phrygia in 
Asia Minor (modern Ergili), about 300 bullae dating to Achaemenid times, 
41 of which have impressions of seals with cuneiform and Aramaic 
inscriptions, were discovered. One has preserved in fragmentary form a 
Greek inscription, and 30 seals have two lines each of Old Persian text, but 
not one of these inscriptions has survived completely. These bullae 
belong to the time of Xerxes, as can be seen from the texts themselves 
[128]. 
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Finally, about a dozen seals of Achaemenid kings with Old Persian 
inscriptions have been preserved. Some of these seals, in addition to Old 
Persian, have Elamite and Akkadian inscriptions. In particular, a superb 
chalcedony cylinder seal with the image and inscription of Artaxerxes I is 
preserved at the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow [100]. A large 
number of Achaemenid seals with inscriptions are known from impres- 
sions preserved in Elamite documents from Persepolis [see 632a]. 

THE AVESTA 

Here there is no need to discuss in detail the extensive Avestan literature, 
comprising a collection of the sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion. We 
will limit ourselves to brief discussions of those parts of the Avesta which 
existed or arose during the Achaemenid period and which exerted some 
influence on the ideology of the population of ancient Iran. 

The Avesta was assembled gradually, over a long period of time. In 
Sasanid times it consisted of 21 books which presented the mythological 
and religious conceptions of the Iranians, but these texts have come down 
to us in a manner that is far from complete. In its final form the Avesta was 
collected, codified and fixed in Pahlavi script by Zoroastrian priests under 
the Sasanid kings, no earlier than the fifth century a.d., but it has reached 
us only in much later manuscripts dating from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries a.d. 

The preserved part of the Avesta includes the Yasna, the Vendidad (or 
Videvdad), the Yashts and the Visperad. A special part of the Yasna is 
made up of seventeen poetic hymns (Gathas) written in an archaic dialect. 
The Gathas are the hymns of Zarathustra himself and belong to the first 
half of the first millennium b.c. The well-known Iranologist Bartholomae 
called the Gathas the most difficult part of Indo-European philology, and 
the scholars discussing and translating them differ among themselves 
very substantially (cf., for example, the recent translations of Humbach, 
Hinz, Duchesne-Guillemin and Insler) [398; 377; 239; 401]. 

The Yashts are prayer hymns which, like the Gathas and some other 
parts of the Avesta, were learned by heart over a long period of time and 
passed on orally from generation to generation. They preserve the oldest 
(pre-Zoroastrian) legends and beliefs of the Iranian tribes, going back to 
the second millennium b.c, and versifications and echoes of ancient 
Iranian epic songs. The basic part of the Vendidad belongs to a later time 
and primarily contains instructions of a ritual nature, while the Visperad 
both in content and form is more like the Yasna. 

The Avesta mentions Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactria and other central 
Asian or eastern Iranian regions, but nothing is said there about Persia 
and Median or Achaemenid kings. Since the eighteenth century, scholars 
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have tried many times to identify the legendary heroes mentioned in the 
Avesta with historical Median and Achaemenid kings; these attempts 
have not yet been abandoned, but they cannot be considered even 
remotely convincing. 

In the Shahname of Firdosi the ruins of Persepolis are called "the Throne 
of Jamshid" after the mythical king of the golden age. The Achaemenids 
in the Shahname are presented as two or three rulers who are ascribed to 
the Kayanian dynasty, headed by their forefather Kay Kavad. This was 
probably one of the central Asian or eastern Iranian dynasties. The 
Kayanian Vishtaspa is often (but inconclusively) identified with Vishta- 
spa, the father of Darius I. The Shahname also mentions two Kayanians 
with the name of Darius (Darab, Dara). Some theories, not without 
foundation, have identified them with Darius II and III [414:78 and 395). 
In the Persian tradition, apparently, certain information on the Achae- 
menids has been preserved. This is first of all attested to by the reproduc- 
tion of Old Persian forms of some names in Arabic and Persian authors of 
the ninth and tenth centuries (for example, DarauS in Tabari) [pointed out 
by Livshits; cf. 734:5^^. It is also noteworthy that in the inscription of 
Shapur I on the Ka'ba of Zoroaster some parts are "in structure and even 
phraseology close to the Achaemenid inscriptions, which implies either a 
Parthian medium or else some other chain of transmission" (Livshits, 
personal communication). 

At the present time almost all researchers are agreed that the homeland 
of the Avesta was in Central Asia or in eastern Iran, but they differ in 
opinion with respect to its more precise location. 

ELAMITE DOCUMENTS: THE SUSA ARCHIVE 

During the excavations of the French archaeological mission at the 
acropolis in Susa, an archive of Elamite economic documents was found, 
comprising more than 300 tablets. The texts themselves do not contain 
any dates. On the basis of their content, various speculative darings can 
be suggested, including the early Achaemenid period (possibly the reign 
of Cyrus II), the last years of the Elamite kingdom (between 650 and 630 
B.C.), or the occupation of Susa by the Babylonians (600-560 b.c). In any 
case, they provide valuable information about the Iranians, who are 
frequently mentioned. One of the tablets (MDP, Vol. 11, 308), from its 
shape, method of dating, and seal impression, definitely belongs to 
Achaemenid times, and specifically to the 22nd year of the reign of Darius 
I or Artaxerxes I. Unfortunately, it is now apparently impossible to 
establish whether this tablet was found together with all the others (in 
which case we could confidently ascribe the whole archive to the Achae- 
menid period) or separately. [The documents were published by Scheil in 
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MDP, Vol. 9, 1-298 and MDP, Vol. 11, 299-309; on the dating, see 
Cameron: PTT 24, note 2, and I03:i8ff; 105, No. 2, p. 192. The latter sug- 
gests that texts 1-298 belong to the second quarter of the sixth century, 
and 301-7 probably to the second half of the seventh century. See now 
699a, p. it, where Vallat attributes the documents MPD, Vol. 9, 1-298 to 
the period between 600 and 540 B.C. For bibliography, see ibid., p. it, 
note 24.] In 1950 Ghirshman excavated at Susa three Elamite economic 
texts which apparently belong to the same period as the remaining 
archive of Susa tablets [cf. Paper's preliminary publication in MAI 36, 
pp. 79-82]. 

ELAMITE DOCUMENTS: THE PERSEPOLIS ARCHIVE 

In 1933-4 tne archaeological expedition of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, under the direction of Herzfeld, discovered a large 
number of cuneiform texts in Elamite in the fortification wall at the 
northeast corner of the Persepolis terrace, and gave them the conven- 
tional name "the Persepolis Fortification tablets." 

Hallock published 2,087 °f these texts in 1969 [PF; see also Hallock DAFI 
8, where 33 more documents are published; cf. also Hallock Or. 42]. 
Several thousand texts remain unpublished. At first it was announced 
that the find contained about 30,000 tablets [366:231], but the number of 
texts suitable for publication, including those already published, is 
apparently no more than 8,000. Others still are not read or translated. 

The Fortification documents were written in 509-494 B.C., i.e., from the 
thirteenth to the 28th year of the rule of Darius I. They come from a large 
area of Persia and Elam (and some were composed in Susa), although all 
were found in Persepolis. They can be divided into two main groups: 
documents which record large operations for transport of various food- 
stuffs from one place to another, in accordance with economic require- 
ments and for the creation of state stores; and registers concerning the 
distribution of products to workers of the royal economy and to officials. 

Among these texts we encounter documents of various sizes, ranging 
from labels containing only one or two lines to journals for the expendi- 
ture of barley, flour, etc., with 80 or more lines. (The latter documents 
record the expenditure of certain products at a particular place by a 
particular department in the course of one or more years, repeating the 
contents of separate receipts for the issue of products for concrete 
purposes.) The texts describe the transport of products and livestock, the 
collection of taxes, the issue of rations for workers and the payment of 
salary to state officials, and so forth. Included among them are documents 
concerning the surrender of hides of household animals to a warehouse, 
and reports on the expenditure of products (grain, flour, vegetable oil, 
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wine, beer, dates and fruit) with reference to all the spending points. The 
majority of the texts record the issue of barley, flour, wine and beer. 
Official correspondence of highly-placed royal officials has also been 
preserved among the Fortification tablets: so far 80 such letters have been 
published. 

The Fortification texts both in content and formularies have much in 
common with the Persepolis Treasury tablets, which were discovered in 
1936-8 along the southeastern corner of the Persepolis terrace in one of 
the facilities of the treasury. In all 753 whole tablets and fragments were 
found, making up approximately 200 documents. From these Cameron 
published about 140 texts (PTT; PTTON; NTPT). A large number of the 
fragments apparently cannot be published due to their lack of significant 
connected text. 

The Treasury documents were inscribed between 492 and 458 B.C. (from 
the 30th year of Darius I to the seventh year of Artaxerxes I) and record the 
issue of silver and foodstuffs primarily for workers of the royal economy 
(kurtash) in Persepolis and its suburbs. These texts, in essence, are 
accounting documents between the palace treasury and the palace ware- 
houses from which products were released. They are divided by their 
formularies into letters and "memoranda." The letters from various 
officials, addressed to the head of the treasury in Persepolis, give orders 
that a certain sum should be paid to persons who carry out certain work, 
while the memoranda record the work performed, the time it began and 
was completed, the person responsible, and the sum paid to workers in 
various categories according to their qualifications. Some of the Treasury 
and Fortification texts contain the personal decrees of the king. 

The Persepolis Treasury and Fortification tablets bear the impressions 
of official seals used by royal bureaucrats. Most of them are cylinder seals, 
although there are a few stamp seals. More than 100 impressions contain 
inscriptions in cuneiform script (many of them trilingual, although there 
are inscriptions only in Old Persian among them) or, much more rarely, in 
Aramaic. A considerable number of the impressions on the Treasury 
tablets have been published; as to the Fortification tablets, their seal 
impressions will be published by Root [cf. PTT, pp. 55-8; PF, p. 78; 627, 
2:ioff; 5903:1 18-22; 632a:2off]. We can note in passing that in one 
Fortification text (No. 1853) the seal of an official named Ashpazana 
(transliteration of the Iranian Aspachana) is found, that also appears on 
four of the Treasury tablets. 

The Elamite tablets from Persepolis in external form represent a special 
group of cuneiform texts on clay. Unlike synchronic Babylonian tablets 
their right side is rounded, while their left side has a flat shape so that the 
impression of a seal can be affixed [277:504]. Also unlike the Babylonian 
texts, the Persepolis documents almost without exception were tied to 
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their Aramaic duplicates, a fact which is shown by holes and remains of 
cords at the corner of the flat side of the tablets. Most of the tablets are 
6 cm in height and 3 cm in width. 

The importance of the Persepolis documents is exceptionally great. In 
the first place, despite the variety of sources at our disposal we still did not 
have the Achaemenid state archives, but only those of privately-owned 
and temple households. In the second place, until recently economic texts 
of the Achaemenid period from Iran itself were unknown to science. The 
Persepolis documents contain very rich data on the royal economy in Iran. 
They are also a very valuable source for the study of the Old Iranian 
lexicon, since they contain many Old Persian words borrowed by Elamite, 
and about 2,000 Iranian personal names, which reflect the ideology of the 
society, many aspects of its lifestyle and culture, and its social relations. 

AKKADIAN TEXTS 

The Assyrian inscriptions of the ninth to the seventh centuries B.C., which 
tell about the campaigns of the Assyrian army to different Iranian regions, 
give valuable information about the Iranian tribes on the borders of West 
Asia [translations: 476]. For example, in one such text the ruler of 
Parsumash (Persia), Cyrus I, is mentioned. Some of the inscriptions are 
reports to the supreme god of Assyria, Ashur, describing various cam- 
paigns, based on yearly records. Of special interest among such texts is a 
report of the campaign of Sargon II against Urartu and its neighboring 
regions in 714 b.c. [Thureau-Dangin]. The basic results of some cam- 
paigns into Iranian regions are also included in Assyrian annalistic texts 
with accounts of important historic events arranged in chronological 
order, as well as in survey inscriptions giving an overall summary of the 
campaigns of various kings in geographical order, and, finally, in display 
inscriptions with brief descriptions of the events. Two stelae about the 
campaigns of Assyrian kings have also been found in Median territory 
[Levine; Herrero DAFI, Vol. 3 (1973), pp. i05ff]. 

All these texts, naturally, are tendentious; they brag about the victories 
of the Assyrian army, ignoring its defeats. But a certain number of reports 
of Assyrian scouts and reports of governors of frontier areas addressed to 
the Assyrian king have been preserved, as have orders of kings and 
diplomatic correspondence of the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. 
[Waterman; CT 53 and 54]. The Assyrian kings' inquiries to oracles of gods 
about disturbing events for Assyria,, which took place in frontier regions 
(for example, the inquiries of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal in the second 
quarter of the seventh century), are also reliable. We also have the texts of 
the treaties of the Assyrian king Esarhaddon concluded in 672 b.c. with 
Median leaders (Wiseman; for a more detailed review of Assyrian sources 
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see 35:12-14). From the territory of Media we have an inscription in Akka- 
dian on the order of one of the local rulers (371:239; 234a). 

In Babylonia, from the eighth century b.c. onwards, more or less 
detailed chronicles were composed from yearly records with accounts of 
the most important historical events. Among these, chronicles for the 
years 745-668, 626-623, 616-595 and 556-538 have been discovered and 
published [BHT; CCK; Grayson], and in a series of cases provide valuable 
information about the political history of Iran. In these chronicles, in par- 
ticular, the downfall of Assyria under the blows of the Median and Baby- 
lonian armies is described (in the so-called Chronicle of Gadd for 616-609 
B.C.), as well as the seizure of Mesopotamia by the Persians (in the Chron- 
icle of Nabonidus and Cyrus for 556-538 B.C., which was composed under 
Cyrus II, since it is written in a tone hostile to Nabonidus) [cf. 554a:529ff]. 

The last-mentioned chronicle is similar to a series of texts composed by 
Babylonian priests after the seizure of Mesopotamia by the Persians. 
These are primarily an incompletely preserved account about the rule of 
the last Babylonian king, Nabonidus, composed in a poetic form [BHT, 
pp. 27-97; ANET, pp. 312-5] and describing particularly events which led 
to the seizure of the country by the Persians and the activities of Cyrus II 
when he entered Babylon. Of great interest is the Cylinder of Cyrus, 
which tells the story of the policy of this king with respect to the sub- 
jugated population of Mesopotamia [ANET, pp. 315-16; 269:161-6; 
1448:192-234]. One inscription of Cyrus, in Akkadian, has been preserved 
from Ur as well [UET, Vol. 1, No. 194]. However, all these texts which 
blame Nabonidus and are written in favor of Cyrus should be looked at 
critically. The Babylonian text, part of which is broken off, talks in detail of 
the just rule of some king, whose name is destroyed. Lambert, the editor 
of the text, has suggested that this king was Nebuchadnezzar II 
[Lambert]; but, in all probability, the text refers to Nabonidus [643:283; 
643a:6iff]. Some inscriptions of Nabonidus give valuable information 
about events in Iran at the time of the Persian revolt against Median rule 
[NKI; detailed bibliography; i44:343ff; analysis and an attempt at dating: 
663]. In Babylon several partially preserved stereotypic inscriptions 
(usually trilingual) of late Achaemenid kings have also been discovered 
[718:48-9 - Weissbach]. 

More than 5,000 private legal and economic-administrative Babylonian 
documents of the Achaemenid period have also been published. The 
majority (about 3,000) of them belong to the reigns of Cyrus II, Cambyses 
and Darius I. They are composed in the late Babylonian dialect of Akka- 
dian and written for the most part on sun-dried clay tablets [detailed 
bibliography: 32:12-18]. And many thousands of Babylonian documents 
of Achaemenid times, which are stored in museums and private collec- 
tions, are not yet published. 
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More than 400 letters from the temple and private archives of Babylonia 
also belong to the Achaemenid period. They are written on small oblong 
tablets of clay in a small, fine hand; some of them are baked, but the 
majority are dried in the sun. They were sent to the addressee in sealed 
clay envelopes, which allowed for privacy of correspondence and pre- 
served the text from damage. The majority of the letters consist of an 
economic-administrative type of correspondence and come from the 
archives of Eanna in Uruk and Ebabbar in Sippar. There are also letters 
from the archives of private persons (business, family correspondence, 
etc.). 

Many Babylonian documents come from large cities: Babylon, Sippar, 
Ur, Uruk, Nippur, etc. If we ignore single texts - for Babylonia we still do 
not have the state archives for the Achaemenid period - almost all the 
documents mentioned above belong to temple and private archives. The 
archives of the temples of Eanna in Uruk and Ebabbar in Sippar are 
especially important among the temple documents. 

From the private archives the most richly represented are the archives 
of the business houses Egibi and Murashu. The majority of the documents 
of the archive of Egibi were composed in Babylon and its suburbs. The 
contents of this archive are unfortunately scattered among the most 
varied museums and publications. The archive of the house of Murashu, 
however, was found complete in one room, and for that reason has been 
published in a less diffuse fashion. In all, 730 tablets were found, a large 
number of which have been perfectly preserved. At present about 600 
tablets have been published [the main publications: BE, Vols 9 and 10, 
Stolper and UM]. They were written by several dozen scribes on very 
clean and soft clay. They were composed in Nippur and its suburbs, but 
mention more than 200 towns. Almost all the texts date to the years of 
Artaxerxes I's and Darius H's rule (between 455 and 403 B.C.). A small 
number of Babylonian documents come not from Babylonia itself, but 
from other countries, which is partially explained by the fact that the 
Babylonians traveled to neighboring countries on business and concluded 
various contracts there (for example, the members of the house of Egibi or 
their agents traveled to Ecbatana, Susa and other Iranian cities, whence 
we have several contracts concluded by them). In other cases the 
composition of documents in Akkadian beyond the borders of Babylonia 
is easily explained by the fact that a significant number of Babylonians 
lived in these countries in Achaemenid times [cf. 6458:309-10]. 

One extensive text among the Persepolis Treasury tablets has been 
preserved in Akkadian and records the payment of state taxes in 502 B.C. 
[PTT 85]. Cameron suggested that this document was composed not in 
Persepolis itself, but most likely in some Babylonian city, and then 
brought to Iran [PIT, p. 202], but this might well not be the case, since in 
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the text the tax-payers are Medes, not Babylonians [cf. 735:70; see now 
6453:304]. A tablet has been preserved among the Persepolis Fortification 
documents in Akkadian [see 645a]; it is a private legal document recording 
a slave sale. The text was not only found, but also written, at Persepolis 
(URU Parsu; i.e. the city of Persepolis) during the reign of Darius I (the 
precise date is destroyed). It is difficult to say why this purely private legal 
document found its way into the archive of the royal administrative 
records. In Neirab (5 km from Aleppo in Syria) 27 legal documents were 
found in Akkadian which date to the time from Nabonidus to Darius I; 
however, they were written in Babylonia and later transferred to Syria by 
an Aramaean [see 272^84-7]. 

Unfortunately there is no space to dwell on the broad Babylonian 
astronomical, mathematical, geographical, medical and linguistic litera- 
ture, part of which arose during the Achaemenid period. 

ARAMAIC TEXTS 

The exceptionally wide distribution of Aramaic in the Persian empire is 
evidenced by numerous papyri, leather scrolls and inscriptions - on 
stones, coins, weights, seals and clay - which are found in the most varied 
places from the island of Elephantine in Egypt to the border of India. Let 
us begin our survey of these texts, which are from Iran. 

For a long period scholars were convinced that the Aramaic inscription 
at Naqsh-i Rustam found by Herzfeld in 1923 belonged to the time of 
Darius I or Artaxerxes I [publication: 368, pp. 4, 12], but later, Henning 
studied the inscription in place and read in it the name of Seleucus. In his 
opinion, this reading is indisputable, and the inscription thus belongs to 
the first half of the third century B.C. [357:24]. 

In Iran a significant number of vases of the eighth to fifth centuries B.C. 
with Aramaic inscriptions have also been found [538:i26ff]. 

In 1936-8, in Persepolis, broken stone plates, pestles and mortars 
were excavated. Ink inscriptions appear on 203 of these pieces, which are 
written in Aramaic (627, 1:53-6; PTT, p. 6). They have been published by 
Bowman [see Bowman]. 

Among the Fortification texts from Persepolis are 700 clay tablets in 
Aramaic (not yet published). Also, about 80 tablets with Elamite text have 
dockets made in ink, in Aramaic writing and in the Aramaic language, 
containing short resumes of the Elamite text. Some of these Aramaic 
glosses in Bowman's reading have been used by Hallock in his publication 
of the Fortification tablets [PF]. 

Very similar dockets in Aramaic script and language appear in Babylon- 
ian cuneiform documents from the seventh century b.c. These dockets, 
which were marked on the clay with a black liquid or were scratched with 
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a hard object on the fresh clay, give in brief form the contents of the 
cuneiform texts, the reading of which apparently required much more 
time. There is an especially large number of such dockets in the docu- 
ments of the fifth century B.C., for example in the texts of the Murashu 
archive in Nippur [a large part of these texts have been collected and 
studied by Clay, Lidzbarski and Delaporte: 207; 470, 2:203ft, 3:i2ff; 228]. 

In 1895, in the town of Arebsun in ancient Cappadocia (Turkey), 
Smirnov discovered two stone reliefs with inscriptions in Aramaic 
writing. The majority of scholars believe that both inscriptions were 
composed in Aramaic and attribute them to the Achaemenid period [82; 
610:201]. Bogolyubov suggests that one of these inscriptions was written 
in Old Persian [14]. Several Aramaic stelae dating from the Achaemenid 
period were discovered in ancient Daskyleion in Asia Minor [IAD]. We 
may note in passing that Achaemenid period inscriptions in Lydian, some 
of which are accompanied by parallel Aramaic text, are known from Asia 
Minor. One of these inscriptions dates to the reign of Artaxerxes (whether 
I or II is unknown) [published in Sardis, 6]. There are also Lydian- 
Aramaic and Lydian-Greek bilingual texts. Coins minted in Asia Minor 
and Phoenicia by Persian satraps, governors of regions, etc., contain 
Aramaic legends [211:343-7]. 

Besides their usual cuneiform on clay tablets, Mesopotamian scribes 
also wrote - though much less frequently - on clay in Aramaic script and 
in the Aramaic language; in rare instances, they even wrote Aramaic with 
the cuneiform script [TCL, Vol. 6, 58; cf. 591:34; 328:i05ff; 455:24^. 
According to the available literature, accounting documents in Mesopota- 
mia were also written on wax-covered wooden boards [601]. But the basic 
material for Aramaic writing in Mesopotamia, as in other countries, was 
leather and papyrus (reliefs of the Neo- Assyrian period still depict scribes 
holding skin scrolls or papyri in their hands). Apparently in the Achae- 
menid period a considerable part of private legal and business documents 
were written in Aramaic on skin, but in Mesopotamia such texts could not 
last long and have therefore not come down to us. Documents on leather 
and papyrus could last only in countries with dry climates. 

In 1962-4 about 20 Aramaic papyri and several hundred fragments, 
which unfortunately were badly preserved, were found in one of the 
caves near the locality of Wadi-Daliyeh (14 km north of ancient Jericho) in 
the territory of the former Achaemenid province of Samaria. Cross is 
working on their publication, and so far their contents are known from his 
preliminary reports [213 and 214]. The impressions of 28 seals were found 
on the papyri, many of which turned out to be unbroken. The papyri 
contain texts of a private legal and administrative nature (marriage 
contracts, manumission of slaves, sale of property, etc.) and span the 
period between 375 and 335 B.C., thus illuminating one of the darkest 
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periods of the history of Palestine. Some of these documents are dated to 
the years of the rule of Artaxerxes III. 

In Egypt about 200 Aramaic papyri of Achaemenid times have been 
discovered, a large number of which have been perfectly preserved. Some 
papyri were already known in the nineteenth century (the first Aramaic 
papyrus was brought to Europe in 1824), and their publication in 
significant numbers began in 1903. During the excavations of German 
archaeologists on the island of Elephantine in 1907-8, about 100 papyri 
from the Jewish mercenary colony were discovered. On some documents 
whole bullae (clay seals) were preserved. The majority of these texts are 
marriage contracts, deeds of purchase, etc., but among them there are 
also decrees of Achaemenid kings and other official documents con- 
cerning the activity of various branches of the Persian government, as 
well as letters shedding light on the relations of the military colonists with 
the Jewish community in Palestine. Part of the papyri are dated and 
belong to the second half of the fifth century b.c. Aramaic fragments of 
the Behistun Inscription - which made up a later copy of an Aramaic 
version of the text of the inscription sent by the chancellory of Darius I to 
Egypt - were also discovered among these texts. The last column of the 
Aramaic text also contains a translation of the final paragraph of the 
tomb-inscription of Darius I (DNb) [see 639b]. A literary text - the story of 
the sage Ahiqar, the original topic of which had appeared back in 
Neo- Assyrian times - was also found in Elephantine. [All Aramaic papyri 
known to science before 1923 are collected in Cowley's book, AP; a 
detailed bibliography is also given ibid.; see also 21:173^8; some of them 
are also included in the collection of Aramaic texts of the Persian period 
published by Porten: 574; 106 Aramaic papyri are given in translation in 
Grelot's book, which contains a careful study of these texts: 334]. 

In 1953 Kraeling published seventeen papyri which come from the 
same Jewish source on Elephantine (the well-known Egyptologist 
Wilbour had obtained them back in 1893, but nobody knew about his find 
until 1947, when the papyri reached the Brooklyn Museum). Almost all of 
them are private legal documents which span the time between 451 and 
399 B.C. [Kraeling]. 

In 1954 Driver published an extremely valuable collection of thirteen 
letters of a Persian satrap in Egypt, Arshama [AD; in 1957 and 1965 the 
texts were republished with corrections and additional commentary]. 
They were obtained in Egypt, but nothing is known of the circumstances 
and place of their discovery. These texts are written on leather in Aramaic 
and give a vivid picture of Persian rule in Egypt in the fifth century B.C., 
for they contain instructions for acquiring a work force, treating dis- 
obedient slaves, and managing the property of Arshama and other 
Persian nobles scattered throughout the entire country. The letters were 
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sent from Arshama and other highly-placed Persian offidals, probably 
from Babylon to Susa, to the managers of their estates. Thus, although 
they are in the form of personal letters and do not touch on the official 
activity of Arshama as satrap, because of the high status of their senders 
they are documents of an official (or semi-official) nature and contain 
important information about state affairs. The letters are not dated, but 
on the basis of their contents and various indirect evidence Driver 
ascribes them to the years 411 to 408 b.c. [AD, pp. 8-10], although he 
does not exclude the possibility that they may have been composed 
around 454 B.C. (The latter dating seems more likely to us: for example, in 
one of the badly-preserved texts is the name Inaros, which may have 
been the famous Saite leader who led a rebellion against Persian rule.) 
Impressions of clay seals are preserved on the letters. One seal depicts 
two Persian soldiers in hand to hand combat with enemies. Above the 
battle scene can be seen a solar disk, as well as traces of an Aramaic 
inscription, which is translated as "Seal of Prince Arshama." According 
to Driver, these letters comprised part of the archive of one of Arshama's 
officials, probably Nehtihur, to whom most of them are in fact 
addressed. 

In 1945 the Egyptian archaeologist Sami Gabra found a clay vessel with 
eight Aramaic papyri in Tuna el-Gebel (on the territory of the western 
part of Hermopolis) in the cemetery of mummies of ibises which were 
dedicated to the Egyptian god Thoth. They are alien to the entire 
complex of finds in this cemetery and were hidden there during some 
sort of upheaval in the country. The papyri turned out to be private 
letters sent by Aramaic military colonists in Memphis to other Semitic 
colonies in various parts of Egypt (four letters are addressed to Syene, 
the rest to Ofi, i.e. Luxor.). They contain family news, good wishes for 
prosperity to the addressees, and various instructions regarding business 
dealings. They are not dated, but from their linguistic peculiarities and 
contents they relate to the fifth century B.C. A twos with a cartouche con- 
taining the name Intarwish (the Egyptian transcription of the name 
Darius I) was found not far from the vessel containing these papyri. The 
letters were found unopened, with undisturbed seals; for some reason 
they did not reach their addresses, but were held up on the way south in 
Hermopolis. They have great scientific value since they provide evidence 
of the existence of business links and correspondence between the 
Semitic military colonists in various parts of Egypt. Unlike the Elephant- 
ine papyri, which mostly illuminate the religious thought of the Jews 
centered in the temple of Yahu (Yahweh) on Elephantine, the Hermopo- 
lis letters contain valuable information about the pagan religion of the 
Aramaeans and other Semitic settlers who worshipped Nabu, Bethel, 
Malkat Shamin and other gods. They were published in 1966 by Bresciani 
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and Kamil [Bresciani-Kamil; ibid., p. 361, note 2 contains a list of preceding 
bibliography; see also 288; 416; and 172^99]. 

Of the remaining publications of Aramaic sources from Egypt the fol- 
lowing must be mentioned. In 1931 N. Aime-Giron published 112 texts, 
among which in addition to papyri are ostraca and graffiti [A-G]. All these 
texts were found during excavations in Saqqara (near Memphis) in 1926. In 
the editor's view the majority of the papyri from this collection are parts of 
the "journal" of the state arsenal for the construction and repair of war- 
ships in Memphis. Egyptian and Persian dates are often encountered in 
the texts, but not one king is mentioned by name, and for this reason it is 
difficult to establish the exact time when they were written. In all prob- 
ability they belong to the fifth century b.c. Aime-Giron has also published 
several papyri uncovered in 1913 and 1917 in Saqqara [Aime-Giron]. 

A contract for the rental of land dated to the seventh year of the rule of 
Darius I (515 B.C.) is the earliest of all the Achaemenid period Aramaic 
papyri known so far [Bauer-Meissner]. Another Aramaic papyrus relates 
the trip of one emigrant from the Phoenician city of Sidon to worship the 
Egyptian god Osiris [Teixidor]. 

Only a small number of the many Achaemenid period Aramaic ostraca, 
which can only be read with great difficulty, have been published so far by 
Dupon-Sommer [250 and 251]. Some of the ostraca are written in Phoeni- 
cian. Inscriptions in Phoenician are known from Phoenicia itself: for 
example, the sepulchral inscriptions of the kings of Sidon, Tabnit and 
Eshmun'azar, under the Achaemenids, and others [CIS, Vol. 1, 4ft]. 

Two papyri in the Aramaic language but in Demotic script occupy a 
special place among Aramaic texts of Achaemenid times [530a; 644c; see 

P- 3i7]- 

DEMOTIC TEXTS 

From Achaemenid Egypt relatively many and diverse sources are known, 
written for the most part in Demotic (though some of the business 
documents are written in cursive Hieratic writing). Among these texts, we 
must mention first an inscription of Ujahorresne,' an important dignitary 
under the Saite kings Amasis and Psammetichus III, who was later close 
to Cambyses and Darius I [last full publication: 575:iff; cf. now 172a]. 

Cambyses's decree about limiting the property of the Egyptian temples, 
and Darius I's edict about codifying those Egyptian laws that were in 
effect in the country before its conquest by the Persians, are also of great 
interest. Both texts have been preserved in later copies on the back of the 
so-called Demotic Chronicle, the text of which was written down in the 
third century b.c. in Lower Egypt. The beginning and the end of the 
Chronicle are lost. It contains obscure prophecies about the future coming 
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of a great Pharaoh from an old local dynasty, who would save Egypt from 
foreign domination, but it also gives us a vivid picture of the conditions of 
life in Egypt under later Achaemenid kings. The account of events begins 
in 404 b.c, and the names of the kings of the 28th to 30th dynasties are 
given in their correct order and even more accurately than in Manetho 
[DC, pp. 3-32]. 

Valuable information about the administrative and legal system of 
Egypt in Persian times is given by Demotic letters addressed to the satrap 
Pherendates [Spiegelberg], and the Rylands papyrus, which contains in 
particular the complaint of one Petesi about the illegal seizure of his 
property by priests [335]. Papyri are also preserved that describe the 
offering by the Achaemenids of valuable gifts in Egyptian temples, and 
there are inscriptions of private individuals and local rulers rebelling 
against Persian rule. 

Posener has published 117 Egyptian inscriptions dated to the reigns of 
Cambyses, Darius I, Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. Some of them are composed 
of the names of these rulers, and others in that of various Persian officials. 
Among the latter, twelve inscriptions belong to Persian officials managing 
the quarries of the Wadi Hammamat. In the same place, as well as on 
stone blocks in the FaiyUm, Memphis and other places, inscriptions of 
Darius I were found. The majority of them are short votive texts with 
appeals to Egyptian gods or else inscriptions on cult objects [575]. 

Egyptian Aramaic bilingual inscriptions [e.g. the inscription of Xerxes: 
see Burchardt] are also known. Some texts are also accompanied by 
cuneiform versions. A significant quantity of private legal documents has 
also been preserved [basic publications: 335; 477; Erichsen; 483; a list of 
Egyptian private legal documents of Saite and Achaemenid times: 
637:9off; 673a; a list of Egyptian inscriptions dated to the Achaemenid 
kings: 296:i36ff]. 

BIBLICAL SOURCES 

With the exception of some parts of the books of Ezra and Daniel, 
composed in Aramaic, the biblical texts are written in ancient Hebrew and 
date from various periods. They include an enormous literature for the 
Achaemenid period. We will dwell here on the basic conclusions which 
modern Old Testament studies have reached after debate lasting many 
decades. 

The books of the prophets Nahum and Habakkuk, who lived at 
approximately the same time, describe the coming downfall of Assyria. 
The first book talks about the expected catastrophe at Nineveh, and the 
second about the fall of Assur. Possibly, the prophecies in both works 
belong to the time when Assyria still existed but its fate seemed decided, 
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but it is also possible that both books arose post factum, after the 
destruction of Assyria [literature: 271:558-62, 570]. 

According to the chronology of the events described in it, the Book of 
Isaiah falls into three parts. Unlike earlier chapters belonging to the 
Assyrian period (eighth century B.C.), chapters 40 to 55 describe events 
when the decline of the Babylonian kingdom had begun and Cyrus's 
army was attacking Mesopotamia or preparing for war with it (the period 
around 547-538 B.C.). In the Book of Isaiah hope is expressed, in poetic 
form, that Cyrus will destroy the power of Babylon and permit the captive 
Jews to return to their homeland. In Old Testament studies a debate still 
continues over whether the Book of Isaiah was written by two (or three) 
different persons or else assembled later, after the reworking of separate 
parts which took place at different times [detailed literature: 641:1-23; 
271:407-66; 528:35ff]. 

The Book of Ezekiel, who lived in Babylon at the turn of the seventh and 
sixth centuries b.c, contains important information about the political 
history of the Near East of this time [27i:494ff]. 

Some parts of the Book of Haggai are exactly dated, specifically to the 
second year of the reign of Darius I. In that year this prophet approached 
the governor of Judah (Zerubbabel), the high priest and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem with appeals to them to reconstruct the temple. The Book of 
Haggai is complemented by the book of his contemporary, Zechariah, 
who made identical prophecies [271:575-95]. 

The Book of Ezra, a part of which is composed in Aramaic, contains the 
edict of Cyrus II permitting the reconstruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
and correspondence of Jerusalem authorities with Persian kings with 
respect to this temple. Before 1896 some scholars (for the most part 
theologically-oriented authors) considered these documents absolutely 
authentic, while others considered the texts to be forgeries [566:824]. For 
example, the greatest west European Orientalist of the nineteenth 
century, Noldeke, favored the view that these texts were not authentic 
and arose in Hellenistic times [532:62-4]. In 1896 Eduard Meyer, free of 
the theological approach and basing his conclusions on the entire corpus 
of the then available evidence about Achaemenid Judah, came to the 
conclusion that the Aramaic parts of the Book of Ezra were composed in 
the official language of the Persian empire; that they do not distort historic 
events; and that they are authentic documents of the highest importance 
[505:65]. Meyer did not consider authentic Cyrus's decree in the Book of 
Ezra, which was composed in ancient Hebrew, but Bickerman later 
showed that it is an indisputable text [154:72-108]. Gradually the conclu- 
sion about the accuracy of the Aramaic parts of the book of Ezra prevailed 
in scholarship and was supported by Schaeder, in whose opinion the 
decree about the reconstruction of the temple was approved by the 
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Persian king, but composed by some Jewish scribe working in a state 
office [610:55; 611; see ibid, for a detailed historical and philological 
analysis of royal decrees in the Books of Ezra and Daniel]. At present only 
a few scholars object to this view. Torrey, for example, dates the Aramaic 
parts of the Book of Ezra to the third and second centuries B.C., 
considering them to be the work of some chronicler who based his work 
on his own rich imagination [679; 681:14]. Baumgartner supposes that the 
Aramaic with its special features in the Book of Ezra is younger than the 
language of the Elephantine papyri, and this, in his opinion, does not 
speak in favor of the authenticity of the documents introduced in this 
work [i33:n6ff; detailed literature: 591:63-8]. 

The Book of Nehemiah, in content, is like the Book of Ezra, and relates 
the history of the Jews in the Persian period (mainly concerning the 
reconstruction of the Jerusalem temple). 

Not one of these Biblical works has given rise to such a broad literature 
as the Book of Daniel [594:xiii-xxxiv]. This is an historical novel about 
events of the second half of the sixth century B.C. (and mainly about the 
fall of the Babylonian kingdom in 539 B.C.), but the work itself arose in the 
years 167-163 B.C. during the severe persecutions of the local 
population of Judaea by Antiochus IV Epiphanes [271: 571 ff; 151:127]. 
Daniel himself is known from earlier stories, and prophecies of the 
coming fall of Babylon have been attributed to him. These prophecies 
sounded real in the sixties of the second century B.C. too, and contained a 
hint that a sad end awaited Antiochus IV Epiphanes, for the realization of 
a prophecy in the past was considered a guarantee that they would come 
true in the future as well. From the Book of Daniel we can see that later 
Jewish tradition concerning the Achaemenid period was unreliable and 
inaccurate: the whole Achaemenid period is allotted 52 instead of 228 
years, and the succession of kings contains much confusion. Thus, 
according to this tradition, Darius was a Mede, the son of Xerxes, and 
attained the throne at the age of 62, and Cyrus followed him. 

The Book of Esther is also an historical novel, filled with story-book 
motifs. It tells of the fate of the Jewish Diaspora under Xerxes (some 
scholars suppose that the book does not mean Xerxes, but Artaxerxes II, 
but this is unlikely; [cf. 489:164-5]). The plot of the novel takes place in 
Susa. The author is well acquainted with the topography of this city and 
uses the names of the Persians (Memukan), Elamites (Haman) and 
Babylonians (Mordecai). The wife of Xerxes (Ahashwerosh, Old Persian 
Khshayarshan) refuses to appear at a reception given by her husband, 
and as a result is deprived of her position as the king's spouse, and Esther, 
the niece of Mordecai, takes her place. The latter, according to the book, 
had already been taken away into Babylonian captivity by Nebuchadnez- 
zar (in which case he would have been more than 100 years old under 
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Xerxes). Although this novel appeared in the second century b.c. and has 
little historical material, reliable tradition was used in several parts of it. 
The details of the lifestyle of the royal court and clerical work and the 
description of Persian customs contained in the book are supported by 
independent sources [151:169-240; 271:684-94; 119:212]. 

Some information is also given about the Achaemenid administrative 
system by the biblical Chronicles, the Book of Ruth, etc. 

CLASSICAL SOURCES 

In spite of the constant flow of new texts on the Achaemenid period, the 
works of Greek authors remain our basic narrative sources, and many 
important historical events {e.g. the wars with Greece) and almost all the 
diplomatic and political history of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. are 
known only from these sources. Actually, the first history of Persia was 
written not by the Persians themselves, but by the Greeks. But the Greek 
authors, as a rule, were hostile to the Persians, who had conquered the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor and had tried to conquer the Greek mainland, 
and, as a result, naturally, were not always objective in their evaluation of 
their opponents. The works of the Greek authors have strongly influ- 
enced our modern study of antiquity (even the names of the Persian kings 
and the names of cities in all the European languages are used in Greek 
transcription), and many books on the history of Iran are traditionally still 
written from a philhellenic point of view. 

The first Greeks to write about Persia were the Ionian logographers of 
the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. Their prose is characterized by con- 
ciseness, monotony, and dry recitation of facts relating to the geography, 
ethnography and history of the peoples of the Persian empire [33:10-11]. 
Let us begin our review of these sources with Hecataeus of Miletus, who 
lived between 560 and 460 B.C. He was an inhabitant of the city of Miletus 
in Asia Minor and a subject of the Persian king. He supposedly made a 
trip through the lands of the Achaemenid empire and, after his return to 
Miletus at the end of the sixth century, compiled a geographical list of the 
regions and peoples who had been subjugated by the Persians, as well as 
historical and geographical commentaries on this list. This work was 
called "Survey of the Earth" (Periegesis) and consisted of stories about the 
way of life, customs and religions of various peoples. Hecataeus is also 
credited with a history of Egypt, Lydia and Scythia. However, the 
preserved fragments do not provide evidence that he was well acquainted 
with Persian history. In the opinion of many scholars, the list of satrapies 
preserved in Herodotus goes back to Hecataeus. At any rate, Herodotus 
cites Hecataeus four times, and scholars have discovered word-for-word 
correspondences in Herodotus's work with several fragments of Heca- 
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taeus, and, in some cases, similarity of style as well (both authors wrote in 
the Ionic dialect). However it is difficult to judge with certainty how 
widely Herodotus used the works of his predecessor. 

Persian history was also studied by Charon of Lampsacus (a Greek city 
on the coast of the Hellespont, under the power of the Persians) and 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, both of whose works - judging by the few preserved 
fragments - were short chronicles of events. Charon tried to combine the 
entertainment of a story with a serious approach to history. His works 
also contained the first description of the wars with Greece, which were 
later completely supplanted by Herodotus's work. A scholarly debate still 
continues on the question of whether Herodotus used the works of 
Charon or was independent of him, but the material is too fragmentary for 
the question to be decided. Some works of Charon still existed in Roman 
times; they were read and cited by Plutarch, Athenaeus, Strabo, Pau- 
sanias and other authors. Some reports from Charon were also preserved 
in Dinon via Justinus. 

A more detailed history of Persia was compiled by Dionysius of 
Miletus, who lived in the first half of the fifth century B.C., when the 
history of the Achaemenid empire became inextricably tied up with Greek 
history. In Dionysius's work Persian history is presented as beginning 
with the time of Cyrus EL According to the Suda (a lexicon), Dionysius 
also wrote a work containing detailed accounts about the status of the 
Persian kingdom after Darius I. Later this work was used by Diodorus 
Siculus. Greek tradition regarded all the logographers as older than 
Herodotus, but this tradition cannot be considered absolutely accurate. 
For example, Nylander suggests that Charon wrote after 465 b.c. - i.e. that 
he was a contemporary of Herodotus - while Jacoby attributes Charon's 
activity to the time around 400 b.c, an opinion with which almost none of 
the other scholars has agreed. Except for Heca taeus, Herodotus himself 
mentions no other logographer. [Fragments of Hecataeus, Charon, Hell- 
anicus, and Dionysius of Miletus; FHG, Vol. 1, pp. 5ff, 67ft; FGrH III A, 
pp. 1-8; III C, pp. 4i2ff; studies 562, pp. 1-108, 139-236; 33:11 and 185, 
note 3; 53:108-10; 403, col.2672; 406:178-206; 538:134-5; 628:121; 577, 
1:174-5; 236a:nff]. 

Herodotus's Histories are an extremely important source on the history, 
economy and ethnography of the peoples of the Persian empire. This 
work essentially represents the first book of history, and, at the same 
time, contains acute observations, an amazing artistic expressiveness, 
and a formal and stylistic charm which have captivated readers of all 
times. Herodotus was the first to examine history not as a collection of 
entertaining stories about gods and heroes but as the object of scientific 
research; at his death he left his work unfinished. The exact dates of his 
life are unknown: he was born before 480 and died before 420 B.C. His 
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childhood and youth were spent in the city of Halicarnassus on the 
southwestern coast of Asia Minor. This city was a Dorian colony, located 
in a Carian region. Herodotus's work was written in the Ionic dialect, 
which for the Greeks of Asia Minor was the language of science and 
literature. And, as a result of constant contacts with Ionian cities, the 
Dorian population by the time of Herodotus already spoke the Ionic 
dialect and had merged with the Ionians. 

Herodotus took part in the struggle in Halicarnassus against the tyrant 
Lygdamis, and was consequently forced to withdraw to the island of 
Samos. After that (perhaps between 460 and 454 b.c), he traveled 
extensively through the countries of the Near East, and later lived for a 
long time in Athens. He knew no languages except his native tongue, so 
that during his travels he was completely dependent upon the services of 
informants; he is usually inaccurate in rendering foreign words and 
names [628:143]. He was in Babylonia, and, from personal impressions 
and from questioning the local people, he gives an excellent and essen- 
tially accurate description of the city of Babylon and general information 
about clothes, customs and details of the everyday life and businesses of 
the population of this country. However, he handles the historical events 
directly preceding the conquest of Babylonia by the Persians in a start- 
lingly poor fashion. Although by his time not even 100 years had passed 
since the death of Nebuchadnezzar II, Herodotus does not even mention 
his name. In this part of his work he depended completely upon oral 
tradition (although even oral tradition, in so short a period could probably 
not have consigned the most important historical events to oblivion; 
though it is also possible that the Greek historian's informants were 
random acquaintances). Herodotus could have found many reliable 
cuneiform texts with the names of kings and accounts of historic events in 
Babylon, but at that time, apparently, few knew how to read them except 
professional scribes. In all probability, Herodotus met Greeks who lived 
in Babylon (the army of Nebuchadnezzar II already had Greek mercen- 
aries), but these people could not provide him with reliable historical 
information [581:92-3; 717:67-8]. 

Herodotus did not remain long in Babylon. Around 458 b.c. he left via 
Phoenicia for Egypt, where he traveled from the Delta up along the Nile to 
Thebes and reached the island of Elephantine in the southern part of the 
country. The second book of his work is devoted to Egypt and is a detailed 
and accurate story about the Egypt of Saite and Persian times: its 
geography, and the lifestyle, customs and religion of the population. In 
this book Herodotus appears before us as an objective researcher, 
wishing to understand an alien culture, an insightful observer with a 
critical approach, but not without a certain naivete [644:36; 109:254ft]. 

The Persian wars form the core of Herodotus's work (the last five of the 
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nine books), which includes, as a prehistory of these wars, the history of 
Lydia, Babylonia, Egypt, Persia and other countries, along with a multi- 
plicity of short stories and very interesting ethnographic and folkloric 
material. In the second part of the work he includes far fewer digressions 
and a well-organised story is continued up to 478 b.c. Herodotus wrote a 
full generation after the battle of Marathon, but he had good sources at his 
disposal: various Greek inscriptions, temple chronicles, the works of 
earlier Greek authors (e.g. Aeschylus's play "The Persians," written by a 
participant in the war and presented on the Athenian stage in 472 B.C.) 
and the oral stories of people who had fought and were still alive when 
the work of the father of history was being created. 

Herodotus's work is the basic and - with the exception of some details - 
completely accurate source on the history of the Persian Wars. However, 
it must be borne in mind that the Attic tradition dominates in Herodotus, 
and that some events are described in distorted form in favor of the 
Athenians, whose hospitality he enjoyed for many years and, more 
importantly, with whose political structure he sympathized. As an 
apologist for Athenian political interests, Herodotus is malevolent in his 
depiction of Sparta and certain other participants in the wars with the 
Persians, while he attributes to the Athenians the role of the saviors of 
Hellas. As a great historian, Herodotus always took an active part in 
political life and thus could not be an impartial observer. 

Unlike many other Greek authors, Herodotus treats the Persians 
objectively, without hostility or scorn, and also tries to present the Persian 
point of view on the events he describes. Here Herodotus is an exception- 
ally conscientious historian. For this, Plutarch later called him a "barbaro- 
phile" and wrote an essay "On the Malice of Herodotus," accusing him of 
friendship toward the Persians. 

Herodotus describes in detail the administrative system and material 
resources of the Achaemenid empire and gives a list of the peoples 
making it up, with detailed accounts of the taxes from each satrapy, and 
provides a detailed description of the Persian army at the time of Xerxes' s 
campaign against the Greeks, including the weaponry of each detach- 
ment and the names of the commanders. He also describes the Royal 
Road, with an indication of the number of stations and the distances 
between them, and informs us about the secrets of court life at Susa and 
the intrigues of the courtiers with details which appear reliable. He is 
well-informed about the life of the Persians. 

Herodotus was very satisfied with his sources regarding Persian affairs, 
considering them reliable (see his work I, 95). But what were these 
sources? In the general opinion of scholars, Herodotus used various 
sources. He took from them the list of satrapies and the taxes, the 
information about the Royal Road, the list of the contingents in Xerxes's 
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army, and other similar information from official (or semi-official) Persian 
sources which he, as a subject of the Persian king, could obtain in his 
homeland in Asia Minor (apparently he was never in Persia itself). In the 
remaining cases he followed oral - primarily Persian - tradition, stories of 
informants, and participants in this or that event, etc. The English scholar 
Wells has suggested that Herodotus's basic source was the Persian 
Zopyros, who fled to Athens about 440 b.c. and was there for several 
months as a political refugee (a fact mentioned in Herodotus's work). 
Zopyros could have had good information on court life at Susa and other 
Persian affairs, since he was the grandson of Xerxes and the son of 
Megabyzos, one of Xerxes's generals in his Greek campaign, and his 
grandfather Zopyrus the elder was the governor of Babylonia. In the 
opinion of Wells, Zopyros, having come to Athens, tried to establish 
contacts with people who, like himself, had been subjects of the Persian 
king in the past, and over the course of several months provided 
Herodotus with information important for the latter. This suggestion 
seems likely, although it is difficult to prove. In Noldeke's view, Herodo- 
tus took his information directly or indirectly from the offspring of the 
Mede Harpagos, who had served Cyrus II [533:13]. There were also 
Greeks who had lived at the court of the Achaemenid kings for many 
years (such as Demokedes, the personal physician of Darius I, Demara- 
tos, the Spartan king, etc.) or Greek artists who had worked in the royal 
capitals among the informants of Herodotus, who provided him with 
reliable information [see 404; 715; 581; 717; 134; 644; 33; 53; 2ioa:i4ff; 
236a: 4 5ff]. 

The name of Herodotus was also connected in antiquity with that of his 
enemy Ctesias. He was the personal physician of Artaxerxes II and lived 
at court, but there are varying opinions as to how many years he spent in 
Iran. According to Diodorus Siculus (II, 32, 4), Ctesias was with the Greek 
mercenaries, who in 401 B.C. fought on the side of Cyrus the Younger 
against Artaxerxes II; after that Ctesias was taken prisoner and for 
seventeen years served as physician at the Persian court, and treated the 
wound that Artaxerxes II received at the battle of Cunaxa. But it is also 
known that in 398-397 b.c. Ctesias was sent on the -diplomatic business of 
Artaxerxes II to the Cypriot king Euagoros and to Sparta, but instead of 
returning to Persia, he went back to his homeland in the city of Cnidos at 
the southwestern corner of Asia Minor and occupied himself with the 
writing of his work. Consequently, if Ctesias entered the service of the 
Persian king in 401 b.c, he could have spent only a few years in Iran. 
Struve has suggested that Diodorus made a slip of the pen and wrote 
"seventeen years" instead of "seven years," i.e., c. 404-397 B.C. [657:208 
note 4]. Jacoby, however, suggests that Ctesias himself exaggerated the 
length of his stay in Persia. In support of this suggestion Jacoby points out 
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that Ctesias writes briefly about the reign of Darius II, but devoted five 
books to the first seven or eight years of the rule of Artaxerxes II [405, cols. 
20 33~5]- However, this argument is not compelling, since Ctesias's work 
has not reached us in its original form. In any case, Xenophon, who 
personally participated in the battle between Cyrus the Younger and 
Artaxerxes II, writes in his Anabasis (I, 8, 26-7) that Ctesias was at court 
even before the battle. Plutarch, too, gives evidence of this (Art., 11). 
Therefore, he had already reached Persia by 401 b.c. and could have lived 
there from 414 to 398 B.C. [cf. 35:22, note I]. 

Ctesias's work Persica (Persian Affairs), which consisted of 23 books, is 
only partially preserved in Diodorus, Pompeius Trogus, Polyaenus, 
Plutarch, Nicolaus of Damascus, and especially in the extensive excerpts 
of the ninth-century Byzantine patriarch Photius. Ctesias is also cited by 
Dinon, Xenophon and other classical authors. Books I — III were devoted to 
Assyria, IV-VI to Media, VII-XIII to Persia until the end of the reign of 
Xerxes, and XIV-XXIII to events before the beginning of the fourth 
century b.c. Photius has preserved excerpts from books VII-XXIII. The 
work was written in the Ionic dialect with a smattering of Attic. 

Ctesias constantly tries to correct Herodotus, often calling him a liar and 
a chatterer, and insists on opposing him; for this reason, Photius empha- 
sizes three times that Ctesias's accounts on Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis, 
Darius and Xerxes are completely different from those of Herodotus. 
Ctesias himself claims that his Persian Affairs is based on the royal 
archives. Diodorus (II, 32, 4) writes, "Ctesias says that he has thoroughly 
investigated everything about each king in the royal parchments, in 
which the Persians, according to their law, recorded ancient events . . . 
Having written his history, he published it for the Greeks." The Austrian 
scholar Konig has suggested that Ctesias really used the royal annals, and 
has tried to reconstruct these unpreserved archives from his work and the 
Behistun Inscription [441:236-7]. In the opinion of Christensen, "royal 
parchments" refer not to annals, but to an epos like the Sasanian 
Chuatay-namak or Firdosi's Shahname [206, col. 699]. But it is known from 
the Bible and the Greek authors that at the court of the Persian kings 
regular recordings were made of important events, and there is no doubt 
that it was these recordings which Ctesias had in mind. In fact, as is 
obvious from the content of these fragments, he did not use any annals, 
but was indebted for his information to the oral tradition of the Persians, 
to which he added personal observations. But once in Iran for an extended 
period, he passed up the exceptionally fortunate opportunity to collect 
valuable information and filled up his work with stories of intrigues, 
fantastic adventures, etc. Thus it is not surprising that in many cases 
where there is an opportunity to check his data, Ctesias deviates from the 
truth. For example, he places the battle of Marathon at the time of the 
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Scythian campaign of Darius I, dates the battle at Plataea earlier than the 
conflict at Salamis, and so on. Ctesias envied Herodotus his fame and 
often criticized him, yet on many questions he lacked sufficient infor- 
mation himself and was dependent on Herodotus's work. The ancient 
authors understood this too, and called many of Ctesias's accounts 
fantastic and false. He was not only a victim of inaccurate information. For 
example, he asserts that he himself saw in Persia a creature sent by an 
Indian king which had the paws of a lion but the face and ears of a man, 
which might lead us to agree with those scholars who believe that for 
Ctesias serious investigation and accuracy had no meaning [157:265; for a 
Russian translation of fragments of Ctesias on Central Asia and a 
biographical sketch, see 73 and 77]. 

However, Ctesias's poor reputation as a historian, and the conviction 
that he invented his facts himself in some cases, prevent many modern 
scholars from evaluating very important and interesting pieces of infor- 
mation which can be gleaned from the preserved fragments of his work, 
for example, in the cases where he is much closer to the Behistun 
Inscription than Herodotus. Similarly incorrect is the assertion of many 
scholars that Ctesias did not even know of the existence of the city of 
Persepolis (see p. 255). Fragments of Ctesias have great value for the 
investigation of the history of the second half of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth century B.C.; in his account of events of this time 
Diodorus often followed him. Plutarch, too, took many valuable details of 
Persian life from Ctesias (especially in his biography of Artaxerxes). 
Ctesias also gives distances in parasangs and lists the stations and daily 
marches from Ephesus in Asia Minor to Bactria and India. His fragments 
preserve Iranian epic tales, introduced, in the opinion of Bartold, "ran- 
domly" [12:383!^. Finally, Ctesias could apparently make himself under- 
stood in Old Persian, and some of the personal names in his work are 
closer to the original than they are in Herodotus [631:15]. 

The period of about 50 years between 478 and 433 b.c. is unfortunately 
poorly known. Herodotus ends his history of the inter-relations between 
the Persians and the Greeks in 478, while the famous historian Thucy- 
dides (c. 460-400 B.C.) in his work on the Peloponnesian War describes 
the wars between Persia, Sparta and Athens with accuracy and detail, 
beginning in 431, and even introduces the texts of the peace treaties con- 
cluded by these states. The major events of these 50 years were described 
by Hellanicus, but only fragments have been preserved from his work. 
Thucydides, dissatisfied with Hellanicus's work, compiled a short 
summary of the events from the capture by the Athenians of Sestos to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War; having removed some of the chrono- 
logical misunderstandings in Hellanicus, he offered this summary as an 
introduction to his History. It is possible that this period was illuminated in 
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some detail in the fragmentarily preserved History of Ephorus, an author 
of the fourth century B.C. The events of the fifth century receive much 
attention in Plutarch's Lives, which was partially based on brief chronicles 
and later histories which have not come down to us [see 184:555]. 

Thucydides had time to complete his account of the events of the 
Peloponnesian war only until the winter of 411 B.C., and the continuation 
of his History is in essence the Greek History (Hellenica) of Xenophon 
(c. 430-354 ) which ends in 362 B.C. and serves as the basic source for 
relations between Persia and the Greek states over several decades. 
Xenophon was a citizen of Athens, but on account of his Laconophilic 
moods and views he was declared a political criminal in his own 
homeland and lived in exile. He spent many years in Asia Minor, at first in 
the service of Cyrus the Younger, then with the Spartan king Agesilaus, 
who waged war against Persia. Later he settled in Greece, on an estate 
provided for him by the Spartans, and devoted himself to literary work. 

Several of Xenophon' s works besides the Greek History contain impor- 
tant information about the Achaemenid state. Especially valuable are his 
historical memoirs, the Anabasis, which are devoted to the revolt of Cyrus 
the Younger and the subsequent return of the Greek mercenaries serving 
the latter from Babylonia through Armenia to the Black Sea (hence the title 
Anabasis, meaning "ascent"). This book is a most valuable source on the 
history and economy of the Achaemenid empire at the turn of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., especially on the history of the provinces of Asia 
Minor. In addition, the Anabasis contains much cultural and historical 
material on the way of life, morals and customs of the tribes through 
whose territory the route of Xenophon and his fellow-travelers lay, and its 
vividly interesting style makes it one of the best works of world literature. 

Xenophon published his memoirs under the name "Themistogenes of 
Syracuse," and speaks of himself in the third person in order more easily 
to credit himself with the decisive role in the successful return home of the 
Greek mercenaries after the death of Cyrus. But Plutarch knew who was 
the true author of the Anabasis. The campaign of Cyrus the Younger and 
the following retreat of the Greek mercenaries were also described by 
another participant in these events, namely Sophaenetus of Stymphalus, 
who was one of the commanders who led the Greek army back to the 
Black Sea. Sophaenetus's work has not been preserved but is thought to 
have been used by Diodorus in corresponding parts of his World History 
(XIV, 19-31 and 37). The detailed account of Diodorus basically agrees 
with the content of Xenophon's work, but it is noteworthy that in 
Diodorus the latter is not mentioned at all [cf. 511, 5:184]. Finally, the same 
events are also described in the preserved short fragments of the com- 
positions of Ctesias and Dinon. 

The Greek History and the Anabasis are written tendentiously, neglecting 
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and distorting many events to please the Spartan political structure. For 
example, when Xenophon was working on the Anabasis between 379 and 
371 B.C., Sparta had good relations with Persia, and, as a result, his work 
does not mention Sparta's aid to Cyrus the Younger in his rebellion 
against the Persian king Artaxerxes II. But when Xenophon was writing 
the Greek History (after 369 B.C.), Sparta was openly at war with Persia, 
and the author records the help of the Spartans to Cyrus the Younger 
[511, 3:278]. 

Interesting evidence on the economy, taxes and management of the 
satraps of the Persian state is also contained in Xenophon's Oeconomicus. 

He also wrote an historical novel, Cyropaedia (The Education of Cyrus). 
But here the real biography of Cyrus II fades into the background. Cyrus 
is depicted as an ideal ruler, whose prototypes were the Spartan king 
Agesilaus and Cyrus the Younger, and the Persian kingdom is drawn on 
the model of the Platonic state, where everyone, including the king, obeys 
the law. In the Cyropaedia Herodotus's work is also used, but the author 
substantially reworks and distorts the information taken from there. For 
example, in the Anabasis (III, 4, 8 and 11), written a decade earlier than the 
Cyropaedia, Xenophon says - in accordance with Herodotus and the facts - 
that Cyrus led a revolt against his grandfather Astyages and removed him 
from power, but in the Cyropaedia he writes that Cyrus became king after 
the death of Astyages as his legitimate heir, not as a rebel. Xenophon 
spent an extensive period in the territory of the Persian king, met many 
Persians, and was well acquainted with the contemporary state of affairs 
in Persia and especially with its government institutions, but he used all 
this material extremely loosely. Xenophon was also aware of the Iranian 
epos and Persian folk tales, but he reworked them in accordance with his 
own political-philosophical and didactic views. 

Some historians suppose that the Cyropaedia retained valuable infor- 
mation, for the most part going back to the accounts of logographers who 
lived before Herodotus, which are not witnessed to in other surviving 
works of ancient authors [460:341-5; 636:242; 440:42-4]. Actually, in 
isolated cases at the disposal of Xenophon, there was apparently material 
inaccessible to Herodotus about the events of the time of Cyrus II. For 
example, in the Cyropaedia Cyrus's general Gobryas, who captured 
Babylon, is referred to. Herodotus does not mention his name, but he is 
still known from the Chronicle of Nabonidus-Cyrus as the conqueror of 
Babylon. However, it is absolutely impossible to say what sources 
Xenophon used in this case. In any case, relying on the Cyropaedia without 
checking Xenophon's information through other sources is risky, for 
many facts in it are consciously distorted. As a result, the majority of 
scholars do not rate this work highly as an historical source [132:33-45, 
etc.; 511, 3:130; 35:29-34]. 
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It is generally accepted that the last chapter of the eighth book of the 
Cyropaedia, where events which were contemporary with the author of the 
work are described, is not by Xenophon [see, for example, 577, 1:177; 5 11 ' 
3:9]. But Olmstead has suggested, not without basis, that this chapter was 
written by Xenophon himself in the last years of his life, when his ideals 
and hopes for the Persians as allies of Sparta, the political structure of 
which he considered exemplary, had been irrevocably destroyed. In this 
chapter Xenophon opposes the "corrupted" morals of the Persians, his 
contemporaries, with the ideal rules supposedly existing under Cyrus II 
[545:396/ note 16; 231]. 

Only fragments have been preserved of the writings of Theopompus on 
relations between Persia, on the one hand, and the Greeks and Egypt, on 
the other. 

Toward the end of the Achaemenid rule Dinon of Colophon wrote a 
vast history of Persia (together with other countries of the Near East), 
beginning with Cyrus II and finishing with the end of the reign of 
Artaxerxes III. He described in detail the state institutions and customs of 
the Persians, and, together with Herodotus, his work was a basic source 
on the history of Persia, but it has reached us only in fragments. Judging 
by certain fragments preserved in Cicero (De div. I, 23, 46) Dinon followed 
Ctesias in his account of Persian history [132:12-13]. Dinon's work, along 
with Ctesias, was a major source for the biography of Artaxerxes II which 
was written in the first century a.d. by Plutarch and has come down to us 
in complete form. A series of other lives (Themistocles, Alexander the 
Great, etc.), written by Plutarch, using sources which have not reached 
us, also preserved important information about ancient Persia. From his 
philosophical works some information can also be gleaned about Iranian 
religions. 

Only fragments are preserved from the Persian History of Heracleides of 
Cyme. Simonides wrote the poems "The Kingdoms of Cambyses and 
Darius" and "Sea Fight with Xerxes," the content of which is known to us 
only through meager fragments [547:271]. 

The fifteenth book of the Geography of Strabo (who lived between 64 b.c. 
and 21 a.d.), which is devoted in significant measure to Persia, preserves 
valuable information about the religion and customs of the Persians that is 
mostly unknown to us from other sources. 

The World History of Diodorus Siculus contains valuable information on 
the history of Persia, beginning with the time of Artaxerxes I. Particularly 
irreplaceable are those parts of the work in which accounts are given of 
the history of Egypt of Persian times and the history of Graeco-Persian 
relations. Diodorus's work is based on literary and historical compositions 
(especially Ephorus's work) most of which have not come down to us. 

Pompeius Trogus wrote a vast work (44 books) in Latin which has 
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been preserved only in the later epitome of Justinus, who lived, in all 
probability, in the third century a.d. This work contains important 
information about Persia which in many cases remained unknown to 
Herodotus. Pompeius Trogus's work, in turn, was a reworking of the 
composition of a Greek author unknown to us. Scholars differ as to who 
this author was. Noldeke believed Trogus's source to be Charon of 
Lampsacus, whom Trogus used indirectly; Altheim believed that it was 
Apollodorus of Artemesium, an author of the second century B.C.; 
Gutschmid and PraSek opted for Timagenes, a Greek author from 
Alexandria, and Herzfeld for Dinon of Colophon. In Zelyin's opinion the 
question of the predecessor of Trogus remains open [533:29, note 1; 
534:186-7; 117, i:2ff; 340, 5:218 and 252; 577, 1:177; 3 6 5 ; i 2 7; 5"» 4=5; 
132:12-13; 43:184]. In any case, Trogus's predecessor used the com- 
positions of the logographers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Ctesias, Dinon, 
and other authors for his work. 

Valuable data about the business of the Persian kings and their satraps 
and about taxes are found in the Economy of Pseudo-Aristotle, written in 
the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. by an unknown author [337; 593, 
i:74ff, 44off]. Information about Persian religion is preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius, a compiler of the third century a.d. who lived in the city of 
Laerte in Cilicia. The later author Nicolaus of Damascus includes stories 
about Cyrus II which in many cases are independent of Herodotus. 

Let us turn to an examination of account* about ancient Persia in the 
works of authors who were not Greeks in origin but wrote in Greek. The 
Carian Scylax of Caryanda wrote a book {Peripolus) about sailing down the 
Indus to its mouth, a trip which he carried out at the order of Darius I. 
Apparently his work, which has not survived, was used by Hecataeus 
[547:212]. According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Strabo, the lexicon of 
Suda, and other sources, Xanthus, a Lydian, the son of Candaules, wrote 
the History of Lydia in four books based on local written sources and oral 
tradition. Some fragments of this work have been preserved in Dionysius 
of Mytilene and Stephanus of Byzantium (FHG, Vol. 1), but they often 
have a fairy-tale nature. About 120 B.C. Xanthus's history was reworked 
by Dionysius of Mytilene. Athenaeus preserved Ephorus's assertion that 
Herodotus used Xanthus's work in his stories about Lydia, but current 
historical criticism rejects this view [511, 3:129-30; 33:190, note 35; 
2368:100-3]. In antiquity Xanthus was also ascribed an essay about 
Persian religion {Magica). Some modern scholars dispute the authenticity 
of the excerpts ascribed to Xanthus: for example, Pearson notes that 
references to Xanthus are not found before the second century B.C., and 
this raises doubt about their author [562:115-17]. But his view cannot be 
considered convincing or generally accepted [cf., for example, 33:93-4 and 
190]. 
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About 290 B.C. the Babylonian Berossus, a priest at the temple of 
Esagila, compiled a work in three books on the culture and history of 
Babylonia. In the third book, in particular, he described in detail Persian 
rule in Babylonia. As sources he used astronomical texts, stories of ancient 
Babylonian mythology and historical documents. Unfortunately this 
work, based on reliable sources, is preserved only in citations in Cleitar- 
chus, Posidonius, Alexander Polyhistor, Josephus Flavius and Eusebius 
[all references to Berossus in the ancient literature and his fragments have 
been studied by Schnabel: 633; see also 437; 236b]. 

The Egyptian priest Manetho, at the turn of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C., published a history of his country written on the basis of 
local sources. In particular, he described the conquest of Egypt by the 
Persians, the rule of Darius I, Smerdis and Xerxes, indicating the correct 
dates of their reign. Manetho's division of the history of Egypt into 30 
dynasties (the Persian dynasty was his 27th) is basically still accepted in 
modern scholarship. Unfortunately, his work has been preserved only in 
later excerpts in Josephus Flavius, Eusebius, etc. [They have been studied 
by Struve: 85 and 86.] The works of Scylax, Xanthus, Berossus and 
Manetho, who wrote in a language which was foreign to them, may not 
be outstanding in style, and for this very reason were little read and 
copied, and then they were gradually consigned to obscurity. 

The historians who wrote about the campaigns of Alexander the Great 
may be separated into a special group. The participants in these cam- 
paigns - Aristobulus, Ptolemy (later king of Egypt), Onesicritus, Near- 
chus and others - left memoirs about the life and activity of Alexander. 
Later a large literature arose on this question. In the second half of the 
second century a.d., Arrian, a Greek from Nicomedia in Asia Minor, 
wrote the work Anabasis (A History of Alexander), in which the first attempt 
was made to separate authentic material from later additions. This is a 
valuable work based on an enormous range of factual materials, most of 
which have not reached us (the documents of the office of Alexander, the 
notes of his comrades in arms, etc.). Arrian's work also preserved the 
letters of Darius III to Alexander, which some scholars consider authentic. 

A history of Alexander's campaigns was also compiled in Latin by the 
first-century a.d. author Curtius Rufus. This work, like the work of 
Arrian, contains important data about the last period of the existence of 
the Achaemenid state. Valuable material is also contained in the biogra- 
phy of Alexander written by Plutarch [for detailed analysis of sources 
about the campaigns of Alexander see 669, 2]. 

In conclusion, let us briefly mention several Greek epigraphic texts 
which have a relationship to the history of Persia. In a late copy from 
Roman times we have a decree of Darius I, addressed to the manager of 
his estates in Magnesia on the Maeander in Asia Minor [SIG, Vol. 1, 22]. 
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In 1973, on the territory of Xanthos (Lycia), an inscription in Lycian, 
Greek and Aramaic was found, dating from the first year of Artaxerxes III 
[504]. There is one short inscription scrawled in Ionic letters among the 
Elamite Fortification tablets [PF, p. 2]. In 1965, not far from Persepolis, 
two small Greek inscriptions, which by epigraphic data belong to the 
beginning of the fifth century, were discovered [199]. One bulla with a 
Greek inscription has been preserved among the seal impressions of 
Achaemenid times found at Daskyleion, the capital of the satrapy of 
Hellespontine Phrygia [128:124, No. 35]. Finally, the abundant epigra- 
phic material from Greek regions in many cases contains information 
which is interesting for the history of Graeco-Persian relations [cf. 511, 
3:3-15; 386:5-14; 2ioa:nff]- 

THE MOST IMPORTANT SECONDARY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Here it is impossible to discuss in detail the research on ancient Iran, since 
a list of publications alone would occupy many pages. Moreover, it is 
more appropriate to discuss works devoted to separate particular prob- 
lems in the corresponding sections of the book. Therefore we will note 
only works of a general character, and basic directions of research over the 
last four decades since the publication in 1948 of Olmstead's History of the 
Persian Empire, which has become noticeably dated in the light of new 
finds. An attempt to shed light on these finds for the period from 1948 to 
1968 was made in a special issue of the journal Historia for 1972, in the 
essays on the Achaemenids of Hinz (sources), Dandamaev (economy and 
social institutions), Duchesne-Guillemin (religion) and Frye (political 
institutions). Three significant books on the Achaemenid period 
published in the last decade or so are W. Hinz, Darius und die Perser (2 vols, 
1976-9); J. M. Cook, The Persian Empire (1983); and The Cambridge History of 
Iran, Vol. 2 (edited by I. Gershevitch, 1985, including also Median times). 

In the books of Diakonoff, Ghirshman and Brentjes the history of Iran is 
examined from the most ancient times to the Arab conquest, and Frye's 
book The Heritage of Persia takes its examination up to the tenth century 
a.d. [42; 317; 171; 97]. Frye has also recently published a very important 
volume, The History of Ancient Iran (1983), in which the Achaemenid, 
Parthian, and Sasanian periods are considered. 

The studies of Diakonoff, Aliev, Grantovsky, Ghirshman, Hinz and 
others are devoted to the arrival of the Iranian tribes on the plateau and 
their later expansion [35; 40; 8; 9; 24; 25; 314; 319; 383]. 

The history and culture of Media have been studied in detail in the 
books of Diakonoff and Aliev [35; 8; see now also The Cambridge History of 
Iran, Vol. 2). A detailed analysis of Greek sources on the Persians' war 
with the Medes has been made by Pyankov [74; 75]. The history of the 
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formation of the Achaemenid empire is studied in Dandamaev's books 
[26; 26a]. 

In modern scholarly literature there are dozens of books and articles 
devoted to the Persian Wars, written mostly by specialists in the history of 
ancient Greece. In our view, the most careful and reliable of these works is 
that by A. R. Burn, which examines Graeco-Persian relations in 546-478 
B.C. [184; ibid, detailed bibliography; see now also 2ioa;9iff]. Graeco- 
Persian relations between 520 and 330 b.c. are examined more popularly, 
but without loss of accuracy, in Bengtston's book [137; see also 135]. The 
second part of the third and the fourth and fifth volumes of Meyers' s 
History of Antiquity, devoted in significant measure to Graeco-Persian 
relations, still retain their value today [511]. The fourth volume of the 
Cambridge Ancient History (The Persian Empire and the West), published in 
1926 and then, without significant changes, in 1969 should also be 
mentioned [185]. Greek state treaties, including those with Persia, have 
been collected and studied by Bengtson [136]. Of the many books about 
the campaigns of Alexander the Great, the fundamental works of Tarn 
and Schachermeyer, as well as Briant's popular work, must be mentioned 
[669; 609; 178]. 

An ethnographic description and a historical geography of the Achae- 
menid realm with an account of the cuneiform, classical and early Moslem 
sources is given by Herzfeld [371]. 

The books of Boyce, Nyberg, Herzfeld, Henning, Duchesne-Guillemin, 
Hinz, Widengren, etc., are devoted to the religions of the ancient Iranians 
[536; 370; 355; 243; 377; 722; 168a]. 

Ancient Iranian art is studied in the works of Ghirshman, Schmidt, 
Walser, Nylander, Porada and others [311; 627; 540; 572; 215; 706]. 

Chronological tables of the reigns of Achaemenid kings are given in the 
well-known work of Parker and Dubberstein on Babylonian chronology 
[560]. 

Detailed bibliography and transcription of Old Persian inscriptions may 
be found in Kent's book [424; see also 64:95-135]. Some texts which 
remained unknown to Kent or were published later are mentioned above 
in the section on sources [see also 493a]. Weissbach's book, which gives 
transcriptions and translations of Old Persian, Elamite and Akkadian 
versions of Achaemenid inscriptions discovered up till 1911, and Herz- 
feld's publication of Old Persian inscriptions, have still not lost their value 
[710; 368]. The lexicon of Old Persian inscriptions is fully examined in the 
works of Mayrhofer and Hinz [169; 387; 387a]. 

As for the various regions of the Achaemenid empire - the history of 
Central Asian and Transcaucasian satrapies has been investigated by 
Struve, and the political history of late Egypt by Kienitz, of Palestine by 
Galling, Kreissig, Ackroyd, Weinberg and others [89; 428; 293; 446; 108; 
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18]. The most detailed elucidation of the history of the Central Asian 
satrapies is in B. G. Gafurov's book The Tadjiks [22]. Government manage- 
ment, economy and private law of the Babylonian and Egyptian satrapies 
are examined in the works of Bresciani, Cardascia, Eilers, Petschow, 
Seidl, San-Nicolo, Verger, Yaron, Muffs, Porten, Dandamaev and others 

U73; *95; 564; 702; 733; 5 22 ; 573; 3 2 ; 264]. 

Besides Iranian archaeologists, there were in Iran archaeological 
missions and institutes of France, the USA, England, West Germany, 
Belgium, Japan and many other countries, which regularly publish their 
materials in the journals, BCHI, DAF1, STIR, Iran, AMI, etc. In the 
Achaemenid residences - Susa, Persepolis and Pasargadae - excavations 
have been carried out, with short interruptions, for many decades. [On 
the basic archaeological monuments in Iran see Vanden Berghe's work: 
700; for a survey of the excavations in Iran with detailed literature for 
1965-71 see Schippmann: 618]. 

Intensive archaeological excavations are also being carried on in the 
territories which at one time made up the satrapies of the Achaemenid 
empire: Central Asia, Afghanistan, Asia Minor, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, etc. In the list of works cited at the end of this volume, the reader 
can acquaint himself with the most substantial results of these exca- 
vations. 
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rhis authoritative survev of Achaemenid Iran draws on Kith archaeological and 
historical materials to present a comprehensi\ e stud\ or the earliest Iranians and 
the growth of the Persian Empire from the sixth centur\ B( to the time of 
\Ie\ander the Great. 

\fter rev iew ine; our knowledge of Iron Age Iran, the authors look in detail at 
the highiv developed social institutions or the Achaemenid Empire, most notablv 
state administration, agrarian relations, monetarv -v stems, slav en . and trade. 
There follows a w ide-ranging discussion of Achaemenid culture, which tackle-, 
amont; other themes, the religion of the \ncient Iranian-, ethnic and cultural 
contacts within the Achaemenid Empire, and superstitious and scientific practices 
in the ancient Near East during the sixth to the fourth centuries BC. 

I he book is a rev ised and updated edition ot the authors Kultura i ekonomika 
drevnc^o Irana (Moscow . 1980), translated bv Philip E. kohl w ith the assistance of 
D. JL Dadson. 
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